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“Yer I,” wrote Swift to Lord Boling- 
broke in 1714, “ have read Polybius.” 
Swift was neither a profound nor an 
industrious scholar, and yet in this 
particular instance he may be con- 
sidered to have extended his historical 
researches beyond the common path. 
Few scholars of our own day could 
truly and unreservedly declare that 
they have read Polybius. Even in 
the golden age of historic narrative, 
he ran his race of renown with few 
applauding voices to quicken his foot- 
steps. Livy copies and passes him over 
with a commendation of his veracity, 
although Casaubon interprets the al- 
lusion with greater liberality. Quin- 
tilian, in the list of Greek writers, 
omits his name. But even here, also, 
we perceive the presence of that mys- 
terious law of compensation, which 
seems alike to influence the monarch 
upon his throne, and the sparrow 
upon the house-top. Cicero, in a 
brief but expressive eulogy, numbers 
Polybius among the most eminent 
authors. Plutarch mentions him 
with regard; and as the ardour of 
the second Selim is said to have been 
stimulated by the Commentaries of 
Cesar, and the heroism of Scipio to 
have been inflamed by the beautiful 
pictures of Xenophon, so Polybius 
was the companion of Brutus in his 
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stormy and unhappy career, and con- 

tinued to cheer the rash but intrepid 

soldier in his solitary tent at Philippi. 
It was certainly no unworthy dis- 

tinction to be made the bosom friend 

of that erring but wonderful person, 

of whom Cowley said in his ingenious 

rhymes,— 

‘* Virtue was thy life’s centre, and from 

thence 

Did silently and constantly dispense 
Thy gentle vigorous influence, 

To the wide circumference.” 


Constantine the Great, also, studied 
Polybius with diligence; but a 
brighter tribute of praise and glory 
remains for the historian. Captain 
Basil Hall was shewn by Count Al- 
berti the copy of Polybius that be- 
longed to ‘Tasso, “ well thumbed and 
scribbled over,” and which the il- 
lustrious poet is supposed to have 
studied for its military descriptions 
while composing his Jerusalem De- 
livered. And who that has followed, 
with enamoured eyes, the rush of 
his Eastern chivalry, will say that 
he studied Polybius in vain? It is 
very beautiful to behold Imagination 
marshalling all its gorgeous troops 
of thoughts under the guidance of 
Method. 

Polybius has been called the first 
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historian, after Thucydides, who en- 
tertained a clear and just idea of the 
nature and objects of history. We 


are enabled to form an estimate of 


his own opinion of the duties of an 
historian from several passages in his 
works. He observes, in reference to 
the prejudiced narratives of Philinus 
and Fabius, that it becomes a good 
man to love his friends and country, 
and to hate all who hate them; but 
that this prejudice of affection is in- 
compatible with the faithfulness and 
sincerity of an historian. Truth in 
history he compares to the eye in 
human creatures, — one being the 
organ of perception, as the other is 
of vision. He conceives that the 
historian must deliver his judgment 
upon the actions, without any, even 
the most oblique and rapid, reference 
to the actors; forming his valua- 
tion, as it were, upon measures, not 
upon men. And in another place, 
he speaks with forcible disapproba- 
tion of all attempts to raise compas- 
sion in the reader by highly-wrought 
narratives of courage, or pathetic 
descriptions of sufferings and tears. 
The subjugation of the passions he 
resigns to the tragic poets; tragedy 
and history having, as he supposes, 
a separate aim and object,—one seek- 
ing to awaken admiration by the 
combination of circumstances only 
approaching to truth, the other to 
instruct and persuade by the repre- 
sentation of truth. History is the 
teacher of men, writing at the dicta- 
tion of Experience. 

Now it will be immediately per- 
ceived that the interpretation of his- 
tory, proposed by Polybius, is per- 
fectly in harmony with its original 
name and character. Histories — 
ierweses — are properly accounts of 
journeys undertaken to investigate 
the features of a country, the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants, or the sen- 
timents of any particular persons. 
When the apostle Paul informs the 
Galatian converts, that he went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter — iorognous 
lisrgav — he intends to say that he 
visited Peter in order to acquaint 
himself with his disposition and cha- 
racter, of which he was previcusly 
uninformed. 

Polybius, in some measure, fulfilled 
his desire of making History Time's 
follower, confining her labours to the 
registering of the events that were 
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past. In so doing he differed from 
an eloquent expounder of history in 
modern times, who, regarding facts 
as the mere dross of history, derives 
the entire value of the mass from the 
abstract particles of truth which are 
intermingled with them, like gold in 
the ore. The separation of these 
particles engaged very little of the 
attention or toil of Polybius. He 
places the facts before the reader, and 
leaves to him the summing up and 
the verdict. His arguments are 
usually founded upon the evidence, 
and we are never startled by an ap- 
peal to the passions. If it be true, 
in the striking language of the late 
Dr. Arnold, that history contains no 
mean treasures; that, “ as being the 
biography of a nation, it partakes of 
the richness and variety of those 
elements which make up a nation’s 
life ;’ if it be true that “ whatever 
there is of greatness in the final cause 
of all human thought and action, 
God’s glory and man’s perfection,” 
is really the measure of the greatness 
of history; if it be also true, that 
“ whatever there is of variety and 
intense interest in human nature, in 
its elevation, whether proud as by 
nature or sanctified as by God’s grace; 
in its suffering, whether blessed or 
unblessed, a martyrdom or a judg- 
ment; in its strange reverses, in its 
varied adventures, in its yet more 
varied powers, its courage and its 
patience, its genius and its wisdom, 
its justice and its love ;” if it be true 
that all these are also the measure 
of the interest and variety of history, 
then it must be confessed that Poly- 
bius will be weighed in the critical 
balances and found wanting. 

Casaubon, in his noble preface to 
the history of Polybius — one of the 
most admirable productions of critical 
discernment and manly eulogy to be 
found in modern Latin literature — 
has truly and justly remarked, in 
words which scarcely admit of an 
adequate translation, — “ Enimvero 
quum dos precipua, que Polybium 
antiquis commendabat, non in clo- 
quentia nuda, et verborum fucatorum 
lenocinio, sed in rerum politicarum et 
militarium exquisita explicatione sit 
posita.” 

There are authors whom we /ove ; 
the purity and sweetness of whose 
intellectual physiognomy allure and 
charm our eyes; the complexion of 
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whose minds delights us with a pe- 
culiar transparency and bloom. We 
are fond of gesing upon their fea- 
tures ; of reclining, as it were, upon 
the bosom of their gentle and 
soothing Imagination. Among poets, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Thomson, 
pre-eminently awaken these feelings ; 
among writers of religious prose, 
Taylor, Hall, and Donne; among 
orators, Cicero and Burke; among 
philosophers, Plato; among weavers 
of fiction, Scott; among dramatic 
writers, the gentle Shakspeare ; 
among historians, Herodotus and 
Xenophon. Xenophon, indeed, is 
dear to the heart. We always seem 
to taste the honey of the Attic bee 
in his flowery page. The current of 
his thought 


“Rolls o’er Arcadian flowers its silver 
stream.” 


The style of Xenophon is not his 
only charm. “If we unravel with 
any care,” was the remark of Gib- 
bon, “ the fine texture of the Cyro- 
pedia, we shall discover in every 
thread the discipline of Sparta and 
the philosophy of Socrates.” With 
this opinion, Hurd also coincided. 
Cicero and Xenophon are the au- 
thors whom Gibbon proposes as pe- 
culiarly deserving of the earliest 
consideration and study of the liberal 
scholar, not only for the grace of 
their style and the justice of their 
sentiments, but for the admirable 
private lessons which may be applied 
trom their writings to almost every 
situation of private life. 

A pleasing portrait of Xenophon 
has been drawn by Dio Chrysostom, 
who regarded him as one of the 
most excellent of the Socratic writers, 
simple, perspicuous, impressive. His 
works, in the opinion of that critic, 
present specimens of every kind of 
excellence. Nor is the judgment of 
his ancient admirer unsupported by 
the applause of later critics. Gilbert 
Wakefield, not to mention prouder 
names, considered the Anabasis to be 
the most delightful and fascinating 
history in the entire range of classi- 
cal literature; and Mr. Milman has 
rendered full honour to his harmony 
and grace. 

But we are indebted to Bishop 
Copplestone—of modern critics one 
of the most refined and original—for 
bringing prominently forward a pe- 
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culiar quality of the style of Xeno- 
phon, and that is, his picturesque 
narrative. We can suppose him to 
have stimulated his fancy and bright- 
ened his eye with the glowing scenes 
of Homeric warfare; where Aga- 
memnon, king of men, exults along 
the field of carnage, or Diomed draws 
celestial blood with his relentless 
spear. Take the following beautiful 
description of the sudden arrival of 
the Persian Patagyas, riding at full 
speed, his horse in a foam, and call- 
ing to every one whom he met, both 
in his own language and in Greek, 
that the king was at hand with a vast 
army, marching in order of battle. 

Bishop Copplestone, while marking 
the spirit and brilliancy of the nar- 
rative, expresses a belief that it re- 
quires only the music of number to 
raise it to the dignity and splendour 
of epic song. I give the original 
Greek, because no hand—certainly 
not mine—can preserve in a copy 
the colours and warmth of the pic- 
ture :— 


Kas Kugosrs KaTUnnonous % TOY aopuros 
rov bmpuxa svedu, xs avaus ers Tov igroy 
TA WarTa tis uous tAaBs, Tos de arArois 
macs wraenyysrrsy skorrilsobas nas xabion 
racbus sis Thy savroy taki txacrov.— 
Anab. i. viii. 

‘Take another passage, in which the 
picturesque is still more strikingly 
displayed :— 

Kau non ve nv utoor nusens, nus out nam 
Tahavrtig nowy os ToAsmios” nuxe ds dean 
SysvETo, EPavn xovioeTos, WOT! VEPEAy Asunn, 
xeoves Be ov cuxyy UOTigY, WOTiS wtrave Tis 
a TH ridin smimoav. ors ds syyurigoy 
syiyvovre, Taya bn Kar Kurnos cis nOTART, 
was Bi Roya nas ai Takes xarahaviss 
£1) vovro.—l bid. 


Ilow vividly the seene shines, even 
through the vapour of a transla- 
tion :—“ It was now the middle of 
the day, and no enemy yet to be 
seen; but in the afternoon there ap- 
peared a dust like a white cloud, 
which not long after spread itself 
like a darkness over the plain. When 
they drew nearer, the brazen armour 
flashed, and their ranks appeared.” 
Vehemence and passion seem to be 
unsuited to the gentle nature of 
Xenophon ; there is sweetness even 
in his fire. It is the lightning in the 
aromatic shade; perfume and flame 
intermingled. 

The history of Thucydides termi- 
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nates abruptly with the visit of Tissa- 
phernes to Ephesus and his sacrifice 
to the presiding goddess of the city. 
Xenophon, whose narrative embraces 
the forty-eight years immediately 
succeeding the period described by 
Thucydides, commences his narrative 
with equal abruptness, and with an 
evident reference to circumstances 
not mentioned by his predecessor. 
Bishop Thirwall thinks that the 
beginning of Xenophon’s history has 
been lost, and that an interval of five 
or six weeks had elapsed between the 
last event related by Thucydides and 
the first recorded by Xenophon. 

Xenophon possessed great qualifi- 
cations for an historian, but they 
differed from those of ‘Thucydides. 
His continuation of Greek history, 
accordingly, affects the reader with 
some of the emotions which we might 
imagine a spectator to feel in passing 
through a picture-gallery commenced 
by Rembrandt, and completed by 
Correggio. We exchange the broad 
and deeply-marked outline, the cha- 
racteristic costume, the individual ex- 
pression, for softer colouring and a 
more artistic arrangement. It was 
truly said by Coleridge, that in Thu- 
eydides you are aware from the be- 
ginning that you are reading the re- 
flections of a man of great genius 
and experience, upon the character 
and operation of the two great poli- 
tical principles that agitated the 
civilised world in that day. It is 
evident that, forsaking the by-path 
of history, he seeks to make a broad 
and open passage for the imposing 
procession of magnificent events, and 
to erect a storm-defying monument 
upon the field of history. Le goes 
on, as a modern critic said of Shak- 
speare, kindling through the dark 
atmosphere of passions and _ politics ; 
yet rarely resting from his labour, 
and rarely smiling upon his work, or 
manifesting any desire 

“ To lie 
Inglorious in the fragrant shade.” 


“lis book is evidently the book 
of a man and a statesman, and, in 
this respect, presents a remarkable 
contrast to the delightful childish- 


ness of Herodotus. Throughout it 
there is an air of matured power, of 
grave and melancholy reflection, of 
impartiality and habitual self-com- 
mand.” We feel also that the style 
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is, for the most part, worthy of the 
matter. We may say of it, as a liv- 
ing writer said of the style of Hal- 
lam, that the language is weighty and 
massive, and pressed down with 
meaning, often rising to grave, sober, 
and dignified eloquence, “such as 
would become a state-paper, or a 
judgment delivered by a great ma- 
gistrate—a Somers or a D’Agues- 
seau.” We receive him, indeed, 
mutilated and discoloured by the 
ravages and the tempests of Time, 
but the majesty of the proportions 
indicate the symmetry and strength 
of the figure. His mind was made 
to buffet and resist the civil hurri- 
cane and the tumult and fury of 
battle :— 
** When lightning fires 

The arch of heaven, and thunders rock 

the ground 
Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations trenble ——” 


Thucydides, the Shakspeare of 
history, 
‘* Looks abroad 
From some high cliff superior, and en- 
oys 
The elemental war.” 


With these authors of the affection, 
—with Thucydides or Xenophon, 
—Polybius cannot be numbered. 
If we turn to the Roman historians, 
we shall find him preferring no claim 
to the picturesque costume, the dra- 
matic situations of Livy; to the 
scenical brilliancy and impetuosity of 
Sallust ; or to the dark and majestic 
delineations of Tacitus. It has been 
said that the account given by Thu- 
cydides is, among narratives, what 
Vandyke’s picture of Lord Strafford 
is among painters ; and every reader 
of Livy must remember scenes that 
haunt his fancy like the purple 
drapery of ‘Titian, or the silvery 
sweetness of Guido,— landscapes that 
open their bowers of verdure and 
sunshine to his feet in the dreams of 
night ; and figures of gentlest youth 
and most touching loveliness—that 
smile into the eyes of Meditation. 

Then, again, Polybius seems to 
have possessed no dramatic art of ar- 
rangement; we discover no splendid 
unity of character, whether virtuous 
or wicked, like that which we per- 
ceive in the awful developement of 
the guilt of Tiberius, while he grows 
into the full stature of wickedness, and 
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lowers upon us with all the thunder- 
ing blackness of tyranny, from the 
tragic narrative of ‘Tacitus. Nothing 
of this kind is to be sought for in Po- 
lybius. A French writer, Daunou, 
observes, that he neither knows how 
to excite the attention of his readers 
by the splendour of his images, nor the 
originality of his thoughts; neither 
by the sagacity of his political wisdom, 
nor the vivacity of his moral senti- 
ments. Ilis voice, frequently harsh, 
is almost constantly monotonous. 
He had, indeed, beheld 


“ The choir 
Of laurell’d science and harmonious art.” 


But he had brought away their notes 
in his ear, not upon his tongue. He 
could describe by aggregation, not 
paint by selection. 

But though the page of Polybius 
is recommended neither by the lights 
and colours of fancy nor the graces 
and charms of style,—neither by the 
sagacity that strikes fire into the 
dark places of history, nor by the 
beauty that converts the mists of fa- 
ble into an illuminated curtain,— 
though he sets, as it were, no single 
jewel of surpassing lustre and costli- 
ness in the bosom of his narrative,— 
though he relates no transaction se 
tremendous as the ruin of the Jewish 
people, and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which close the annals of an- 
cient history in the west of Asia,— 
no triumph so glorious as the victory 
of the cross under Constantine, or the 
developement of the Christian em- 
pire by Charlemagne,—though defi- 
cient in all these dazzling powers and 
opportunities of impression and won- 
der, Polybius still speaks to every 
student of history as one having au- 
thority ; he holds the sceptre, though 
it be in one of the smallest kingdoms 
of history. 

History, was the saying of a Greek 
writer whom Casaubon quotes, is the 
priestess and prophetess of ‘Truth. 
‘Truth was the muse to whom Poly- 
bius built an altar, and offered in- 
cense. He calls his work exon 
axons. As Phidias received from the 
Athenians the silver and gold which 
he was to form into statues, so the 
historian receives from heroic men 
the actions which he is to celebrate 
and to display. Polybius employed 
himself with diligence and patience 
in the collection of this historical 
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gold and silver. In all his journeys 
he sought for and gathered materials 
for his work; many circumstances 
which he relates occurred within his 
own recollection; of many transac- 
tions he was a spectator; respecting 
all he possessed the most salutary 
sources of information. It was the 
complaint of Casaubon, that in his 
day men acquired knowledge to talk, 
not to ive; and he reasonably claims 
the highest tribute of respect for the 
virtue, and the strongest confidence 
in the sincerity, of an author who 
writes only with a hope of promot- 
ing the public welfare, and with a 
desire of correcting the public errors. 
History thus becomes practical phi- 
losophy, and the historian is uncon- 
sciously elevated into a teacher by 
example. He diffuses light, without 
being himself luminous ; and enables 
others to write well, without being 
himself illustrious. 

But in speaking of Polybius as of 
a writer contemporary with the 
events which he records, and as win- 
ning, for that as well as other rea- 
sons, our unhesitating confidence in 
his faith, we must remember, that 
not only has the character of human 
testimony been found to be substan- 
dial truth under circumstantial variety, 
but that seasons of slumber and in- 
difference will sometimes occur to 
the most watchful observers, when in 
the heaviness and twilight of judg- 
ment Fiction will be mistaken for 
Truth ; and a currency of error will 
be issued to the world with the ge- 
nuine image and the lawful super- 
scription. Paley furnishes a curious 
illustration of this assertion in the 
contradictory accounts of the death 
of the Marquis of Argyll, in the reign 
of Charles LI. ‘“ Lord Clarendon re- 
lates that he was condemned to be 
hanged, which was performed the 
same day ; on the contrary, Burnet, 
Woodrow, Heath, Echard, concur in 
stating that he was beheaded; and 
that he was condemned on the Satur- 
day, and executed on the Monday.” 
Here Caution should step in with 
the bright side of her lamp. 

There are errors of a different de- 
scription, by which a contemporary 
historian is also likely to be bewilder- 
ed,—errors to which the delighted 
imagination yields a willing assent, 
which soon become séereotyped in 
popular literature, and circulate 
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through all classes of society. I will 
give an example. Every one has 
read Southey’s Memoir of Nelson, 
and there he has, of course, seen it 
asserted, that Nelson wore, upon the 
day of the battle of Trafalgar, “ his 
admiral’s frock-coat, bearing on the 
left breast four stars ;” and that this 
identification of his rank excited the 
apprehension of his officers, who, 
however, abstained from mentioning 
their fears to him, because to a for- 
mer request that he would change 
his dress or cover his stars, the hero 
had replied, “In honour I gained 
them, and in honour I will die with 
them.” Now the real facts of the 
ease have only been recently com- 
municated to the world, in the ad- 
mirable lectures of Dr. Arnold, de- 
livered before the university of Ox- 
ford :—* Nelson wore on the day of 
Trafalgar the same coat which he 
had commonly worn for weeks, on 
which the order of the Bath was em- 
broidered, as was then usual.” Sir 
Thomas Hardy spoke to Nelson upon 
the subject, observing that he was 
afraid the badge might attract the 
eye of the enemy; Nelson answered, 
that “he was aware of that, but that 
it was too late then to shift a coat.” 
This anecdote was related by Sir 
Thomas Hardy to Captain Smyth, 
by whom it was communicated to 
Dr. Arnold. 

The remarks of Dr. Arnold, upon 
the danger of overrating the veracity 
of contemporary writers, are so clear 
and interesting that they may be 
quoted with advantage. He begins 
with considering the claims of a writer 
upon our belief, who advances his 
testimony merely on the strength of 
having been contemporary with the 
events which he relates. Now it is 
obvious that every writer must, in 
some degree or other, reflect the 
manners and temper of his age ; his 
book must, in a wide or in a restricted 
sense, be a glass; it may be clouded 
by the mist of prejudice, by popular 
breath, by the very atmosphere of 
the times; but there will, neverthe- 
less, be visible in it some lineaments 
of the national countenance; some 
expression of its passions; some re- 
presentation of its form and costume. 
In points of antiquarian detail, such 
a writer may be relied upon. “ He 
is himself, at any rate, an authentic 
portrait; his own mind, with his pe- 
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culiar leanings, his own language, 
with its peculiar style and form of 
words—these must certainly be drawn 
faithfully, because unconsciously.” 
But beyond this, and for historical 
facts, properly so called, Dr. Arnold 
thinks that the value of a contempo- 
rary historian is often exaggerated. 
No man, he says, sees the whole of 
his age, any more than one officer in 
an action sees the whole of the battle. 

“ Ascending a step higher, and 
supposing an historian to be not 
merely contemporary with the events 
which he relates, but an actual wit- 
ness of them, his credibility, no doubt, 
becomes much greater. We must 
distinguish, however, between what I 
may call an active and a passive wit- 
ness. I call a passive witness one 
who was present, but took no part 
in the actions described; as for in- 
stance, Edward IV.’s chaplain, who 
has left us an account of King 
Edward's landing in England after 
Warwick had obliged him to fly, 
of his march towards London, and 
of the decisive battle of Barnet. 
This is a witness in the lowest 
degree, from which we ascend, ac- 
cording as the direct interest and 
share in the transactions is greater, 
up to the highest sort of witness — 
namely, the main agent and director 
of the actions. Here we have know- 
ledge as nearly perfect as possible ; a 
full understanding of the action in 
all its bearings, a view of its different 
parts in connexion with each other ; 
and a clear perception and recollec- 
tion of each, because our knowledge 
of one helps us to remember another, 
and because we ourselves directed 
them. And thus, in the case of 
Cesar and the Emperor Napoleon, 
we have witnesses to whose knowledge 
of the actions they relate; nothing, 
as it seems, could be added. Yet we 
should not be justified in viewing 
the commentaries of the one or the 
memoirs of the other, as perfectly 
trustworthy histories. For, unhappily, 
a knowledge of the truth does not 
imply an intention of uttering it ; it 
may be, on the contrary, that he who 
knows the truth perfectly should find 
it to his interest to represent it al- 
together differently, and his know- 
ledge then does but enable him to 
misrepresent more artfully. And as 


in the infirmity of human nature no 
men’s actions are always what he 
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likes to look back upon, as there are 
points in which he would wish that 
he had acted otherwise, so every 
man, who tells his own story, is under 
a temptation, more or less, to disguise 
the truth. Yet do we not lose en- 
tirely the benefit of a writer’s know- 
ledge, even when his honesty is most 
questionable. Ile who always can 
tell the truth, when he has a mind 
to do so, will tell it very often; be- 
cause, in a great many instances, he 
has no conceivable interest in depart- 
ing from it.” 

The justice and ingenuity of these 
remarks will be generally admitted ; 
and hence the value of that feature 
of modern history, which is so faintly 
marked in the physiognomy of the 
ancient world—namely, the corres- 
pondence of eminent persons. Amidst 
the obscurity, the silence, or the con- 
tradictions of history, if a letter can 
be found, is the just remark of Paley, 
we regard it as the discovery of a 
landmark, by which we are enabled 
to assign to every claimant of fame 
his proper portion of the field of glory, 
and to prevent him from overstep- 
ping the line of his neighbour. And 
one cause of the superior credit as- 
signed to the testimony of letters is 
accurately placed in their éncidental 
disclosure of facts. Alexander de- 
sired his soldiers, in their Eastern 
campaign, to sleep upon large 
couches, that posterity might form a 
grander idea of the Macedonian le- 
gions. Now an intercepted letter, 
from any private of the army to a 
female cousin in Greece, would have 
let in light upon the entire scheme, 
however ¢leverly it might have been 
contrived. ILow much of history is 
even now only romance. So beauti- 
ful, as well as true, is the observation 
of Mr. Landor, that when the uncer- 
tainty and dimness of imagination 
and traditions, constant contem- 
plation, become en to the eye, it is 
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difficult to effect, and idle to attempt, 
the separation of truth from fiction : 

“it is like breaking off a beautiful 
crystallisation from the vault of some 
intricate and twilight cavern, out of 
mere curiosity to see where the ac- 
cretion terminates and the rock be- 
gins.” 

To return to Polybius. Where 
shall we place him? Not with He- 
rodotus, not with Thucydides, not 
with Xenophon. It was observed 
by Bishop Hurd, to his friend War- 
burton, that exquisite virtue and 
enormous vice afforded the finest 
field for the display of the genius of 
history; and that hence Livy and 
Tacitus, though by different processes 
of art, and for very different causes, 
were equally entertaining. Nor 
should it be forgotten that time 
brings up the hidden hues of cha- 
racter in these historical portraits, as 
we see the ground colours thrown 
forward by age in the pictures of 
Vandyke. In Polybius you meet 
with no pictures of this description. 
Imagination never bent over him 
with a glowing cheek, nor did he 
ever 

** On his side, 
Leaning, half-raised, with looks of cor. 
dial love, 
Hang over her enamoured ; and behold 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces,” 


But passages will occur to every 
reader of his history, which, in their 
own unambitious character, are pleas- 
ing and valuable; and among these 
may be mentioned the description of 
Apollonius walking between his two 
sons through the strects of C yzicus ; 
of the death of Aratus, who was pei- 
soned by the direction of Philip; of 
the decay of the Beeotian power ; and 
of the removal of the treasures of 
art from Syracuse to the Roman Ca- 
pitol, 
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HOAXING HISTORIES. 
No. Il. 


A HOAX IN RETURN.” 


IN A LETTER FROM PETFR REDWING, ESQ., OF BELLE-VUE HOUSE, HAMMERSMITH, TO 
DOCTOR BARTRAM, OF ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


May 28, 1726. 
My Dear Docror,—lI acquainted 
you in my last, that should any 
thing new spring from the odd events 
that occurred at Mr. Lampe’s house, 
that I should write you upon it, 
which I do with the greater alacrity 
because you expressed yourself so 
amused with the account I sent you 
lately. 

Depend upon it, I will never at- 
tempt to hoax any one again. I 
have been so punished and repaid 
for the part I took against those re- 
spectable ladies, Mrs. Breval, Miss 
Gillett, and Mrs. Pilcocks, that I am 
utterly intimidated for the remainder 
of my life. 

About a week after the pleasant 
dinner in King Street, Covent Gar- 
den, [ thought myself bound, in po- 
liteness and hospitality, to give a 
dinner in return to my friends ; and 
I wrote to invite Mr. and Mrs. 
Lampe to fix a day when it would 
be convenient to them to come to 
dine at Belle-Vue House. 

Lampe, who by the way teaches 
music at the Clock-house at Hammer- 
smith, drove his chair down, and 
called upon me. I inquired of him 
the results of our hoax, and he in- 
formed me that Miss Gillett had 
written home to her friends at Bed- 
ford an account of the day she had 
the honour of passing with Mr. 
Pope, the great poet, and that she 
had begged of her father to allow her 
to purchase the latest edition of his 
works, that she might (being on good 
terms with the author) procure his 
autograph in the title-page of each 
volume. Old Mr. Gillett, who is a 
very indulgent parent, transmitted 
his daughter the money to purchase 
the complete edition. And the 
young lady has them all prepared 
for the signature. Miss Gillett had 
done nothing but copy verses from 
Abelard and Elvise ever since. Mrs. 


Pileocks told Mrs. Lampe, that if 
Mr. Pope had been a marrying man, 
that if she had made up her mind 
ever to have entered the holy state 
of matrimony again, that she would 
accept Mr. Pope, notwithstanding 
that he was a Papist, and disquali- 
fied, and incompetent. She said she 
was certain that Mr. Pope would 
make a good husband, as he had 
been so excellent a son, so very duti- 
ful to his mother. 

“ Pretty Mrs. Breval,” added Mr. 
Lampe, “had been very angry with 
her husband, the captain; and had 
vowed that she would give him no 
rest, night nor day, until he left off 
his abuse of Mr. Pope in the weekly 


journals.” 


We both agreed that Hyppesly 
had (unlike him in general) over- 
acted his part, and carried the jest 
too far. 

Mr. Lampe then partook of some 
sweet wine and cake; and I confi- 
dentially acquainted him, that a few 
days’ prior | had been unanimously 
appointed churchwarden of Ham- 
mersmith (or, rather, I should say, 
chapelwarden, for our church is a 
a chapel of ease to Fulham church) ; 
and he was pleased to listen atten- 
tively while I enumerated my com- 
plicated list of duties, videlicet,— 
“ Paying salary of ‘ parish clerk; 
ditto, ‘collector of pew-rents;’ ditto, 
‘ organist.’” 

“What do you pay your organ- 
ist?” asked Mr. Lampe. I told him 
that the present performer had 
twelve pounds per annum; when 
Lampe replied, “ It was not worth 
while going to church for the 
money.” I continued my list :— 
“ Salary, ditto, ‘ blower ; ditto, ‘four 
pew-openers ; ditto, ‘repairing and 
tuning organ; ditto, ‘bread and wine; 
ditto, ‘washing surplices and linen; 
ditto, ‘ pulpit-hangings and altar- 
cloths ; ditto, ‘mops, mattings, and 





* Vide June Number of Fraser’s Magazine, p. 636. 
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brooms ;’ ditto, ‘dusters and extra 
mats;’ ditto, ‘sweeping the chimneys ;’ 
ditto, ‘holly and ivy decorations at 
Christmas ;' ditto, ‘ coals and candles; 
ditto, ‘ repairing and winding the dial 
inside the church ; together with 
any other expenses incidental to the 
due performance of divine worship, 
as by law required.” 

Mr. Lampe stopped me, by saying, 
“Such as audit dinners, vestry sup- 
pers, lent luncheons,” &e. &e. &e. I 
excused this severe remark, because 
I was aware that Lampe was a face- 
tious person. 

“ And what day shall I have the 
pleasure of your company ?” said I, 
endeavouring to turn the conversa- 
tion. 

“ Odso!” replied Lampe ; “ a bril- 
liant idea ; and we can enjoy the fun 
of keeping up the hoax. Your in- 
vitation is to the same party of la- 
dies and gentlemen you met at my 
house?” 

T answered in the affirmative, al- 
though, in truth, it must be ac- 
knowledged that I had only intended 
to have given Mr. and Mrs. Lampe a 
small dinner,—some Thames floun- 
ders and eels, and a couple of roasted 
chickens, and a pudding or so; but 
my word was passed, and the follow- 


ing Saturday was fixed, at three of 


the clock, for dinner ; but the com- 
pany were to come down as early as 
it pleased them, to enjoy the fresh 
air of my garden. 

“ Bravo!” said Lampe, “I will 
collect the flock of geese! and we 
will have a coach-and-four for the 
day.” 

I laughed at Mr. Lampe’s quaint 
conceit of a flock of geese coming 
down to Hammersmith in a coach- 
and-four. 

“Tl tell you what we will do,” 
continued Lampe; “we will invite 
the women in the name of Mr. Pope, 
and persuade them that Belle-Vue 
Ilouse is your villa at ‘Twickenham. 
They won't know a bit the better, 
and we will drive a round-about 
way, and let them see the Thames.” 

“ Capital !” said I, elated with my 
former success. ‘Then Mr. Lampe 


proposed that I should write him a 
note, empowering him to invite the 
party ; and, to keep up the hoax, to 
sign ‘ Alexander Pope.’ I was vain 
fool enough to assent to this, and 
wrote as follows :— 
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“ Twickenham. 

“ Dear Mr. Lampe,—Will you oblige 
me with your company on Saturday 
next, to pass the day at my villa; and 
will you add to the favour, by persuad.- 
ing Mrs. Lampe, Mrs. Breval, Miss 
Gillett, and Mrs. Pilcocks, to join the 
party ? 

** Your humble servant to command, 
«A. Pore.” 


Lampe asked me to write the fol- 
lowing postscript, as he thought I 
had not been sufficiently compli- 
mentary to the ladies, as a poet. I 
therefore wrote as he dictated :— 


“P.S. Oh! that I dared to apply my 
verse to one, or the whole, of the fair 
creatures, 

“Yet graceful ease, and sweetness 
void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults 
to hide; 

If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them 
all.’” 


Mr. Lampe then informed me 
that Capt. Breval had taken a lodg- 
ing for the summer at Hammersmith, 
near unto the Thames; but as Mrs. 
Breval had never before been there, 
that he, Lampe, would call for them 
in the hired carriage in which the 
ladies were to take their supposed 
ride to ‘Twickenham, and so carry on 
the deception. 

You are aware, my dear doctor, 
that I am of a very easy temper, and 
I good-naturedly gave way to this 
ribaldry, although, I must confess, 
that after Mr. Lampe had taken his 
departure, I reflected that I was 
about to pay rather expensively for 
my jest, in having nine persons to 
dinner instead of two; for, as I be- 
fore said, I only expected Lampe and 
his wife. And here one of the most 
unlucky events took place. I had a 
eall from our very reverend curate. 
This gentleman was the Rey. Michael 
Ilutchinson, D.D. Ile had shewn 
me much civility in my new capacity 
of churchwarden. I had partaken of 
the hospitality of his table; and I 
bethought me, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, that the expense of a dinner 
for nine would not be augmented by 
the addition of a guest. So I most 
respectfully asked the Rev. Dr. 
Michael Hutchinson if he would do 
me the honour to meet a few friends to 
dinner on the Saturday ensuing. He 
graciously accepted of the invitation 
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After he had left my house, I be- 
gan to think of the mistake I had 
committed. How was he to enter 
into the Pope hoax with the strange 
fellows he was to meet; and in what 
plight should I appear to him as a 
confidential churchwarden ? I cursed 
my stupidity fifty times. I then 
hoped that the divine would recol- 
lect that it was Saturday, and that 
he would be busied in the preparation 
of his sermon for the following Sun- 
day ; but I reckoned without my host, 
for the reverend gentleman had 
above a dozen choice discourses ready 
cut and dried ; and he had only “ to 
gird up his loins,” and deliver one of 
them. 

It put me to my wits’ ends, being a 
bachelor, to provide every thing 
comfortable for so large a party. A 
sow belonging to my gardener hav- 
ing had a very fine litter of pigs 
about three weeks before, I bespoke 
one of them as a dish for this occa- 
sion. 

At length the eventful day ar- 
rived, and down came the coach-and- 
four with Mr. and Mrs. Hyppesly, 
Mrs. Pilcocks, and Matthew Con- 
canen. 

Lampe and his wife were in his 
chaise, and he, as a skilful general, 
led the van. They all drove up to 
the door of Captain Breval’s lodging, 
near the Clock-house, where they 
found Mrs. Breval and Miss Gillet 
ready dressed in their hoods for the 
ride to Mr. Pope’s villa. 

Breval was compelled to be in 
town until two o'clock to correct the 
sheets of the weekly journal, of 
which, as I said before, he was a 
writer; and then his intention was 
to ride a nag-horse down to Ham- 
mersmith. 

When the ladies were all duly 
seated, they looked forward with in- 
finite delight to the agreeable day 
they were about to pass. Lampe, 
holies the way and driving Mrs. 
Lampe, took the party out of Ham- 
mersmith through the lanes to Ful- 
ham, where they had just commenced 
the bridge across the Thames to 
Putney. The carriages stopped to 
view the works. 

“Ts it not odd,” said Mr. Lampe, 
“that it is now fifty-five years ago 
since this bridge was first talked of ?” 

“Well, they have been long enough 
about it,” remarked Mrs. Pilcocks, 
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“ Would you imagine,” said Hyp- 
pesly, “that a member in the House 
of Commons in 1671, a Sir William 
‘Thompson, should be ass enongh to 
argue that the proposed building of 
this bridge would make the shéris 
of London too big for the whole 
body? ‘Thompson must have been 
a tailor.” The ladies smiled. ‘The 
honourable member also insisted 
that the rents of London-bridge 
would be thereby destroyed, and that 
the erection at Putney would cause 
shoals and sand-banks in the pool, so 
that the ships would be obliged to 
lie below Woolwich; that it would 
affect the navigation, the seamen, the 
western barges, and the watermen.” 

“And,” said Mr. Lampe, “ an- 
other member, Mr. Love, positively 
affirmed, ‘ That if carts were allowed 
to go over the intended bridge at 
Putney, the City must be destroyed 
by it.’ and the bill was thrown out.” 

After having viewed the coffer- 
dam, the party drove on through the 
lanes, and Hyppesly, affecting great 
penitence, told Miss Gillet that he 
should be quite at a loss in what way 
to commence an apology to Mr. Pope 
for his late rudeness to him. 

“Ah!” replied Miss Gillet, “I do 
not know how you can ever regain 
your ground with him.” 

“Tf I had been Mr. Pope,” said 
Mrs. Pilcocks, “I would have flung 
you out of window.” 

“T deserved it, I confess,” answered 
Hyppesly ; “ but two can play at that 
game, and I am the strongest built 
man. Lord, I think I could pitch 
the poet up into the air and catch 
him in my hat.” 

The ladies glanced at each other 
as much as to say, “The old rogue 
is as bad as ever.” 

“T wonder if we shall escape with- 
out our usual quarrelling to-day ?” 
remarked Matthew Concanen. Miss 
Gillet hoped for all their sakes that 
the scenes which took place at Mr. 
Lampe’s might not be repeated. Con- 
canen said, “That infernal Pope is 
80 personal.” 

“You are wincing under the 
flogging you received in the Dunciad,” 
replied Hyppesly. “Why, Colley 
Cibber only last week granted it to 
be a better poem of its kind than 
ever was writ; but it was a victory 
over a parcel of poor wretches whom 
it was almost cowardice to conquer. 
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A man might as well triumph for 
having killed so many silly flies that 
had offended him. Could he have 
left them alone, by this time, poor 
souls! they had all been buried in 
oblivion.” 

“Tell Cibber I am _ extremely 
obliged to him,” said Matthew Con- 
canen, sharply. “Since the fellow’s 
appointment as poet laureate, he has 
been more ridiculously impertinent 
than ever. There are four lines 
written by a person of my acquaint- 
ance that I should like you to carry 
to the vain manager :— 


“In merry old England it once was a 
rule 

The king had his poet, and also his fool ; 

But now we’re so frugal, 1’d have you to 
know it, 

That Cibber can serve both for fool and 
for poet.” 


“T am quite sick of your weekly 
riff-raff railers and rhymers,” said 
Mrs. Pileocks; “and as for Mr. 
Dennis, he is a positive old bear.” 

“ Pray, how far are we from Twick- 
enham ?” inquired Mrs. Breval. “I 
quite long to see Mr. Pope’s villa.” 

“We are not many miles distant 
from it,” said Hyppesly, “and I 
hope when you do see it that you 
will not be much disappointed.” 

“Why,” continued Mrs. Breval, 
“T have heard so much of the beauty 
of the grounds, and that there is a 
grotto of shell-work, and sloping ar- 
cades of trees.” 

“T cannot say I ever saw any of 
them,” replied the comedian. 

Mrs. Pilcocks was surprised at 
that, as she had been credibly in- 
formed that the grotto in particular 
was most curiously contrived, and 
when the doors were shut it became 
partially dark and all the barges and 
boats on the river were reflected on 
the walls, forming a charming mov- 
ing picture.” 

“It might have been so once,” 
answered Ilyppesly, “ but 1 suspect 
that the moving picture has glided 
itself away, for there is no such 
thing there now.” 

Miss Gillet remarked, “For her 
part, she cared little or nothing for 
the ornamental grounds; her plea- 
sure would be created by the delight- 
ful conversation of the great poet.” 

Ilyppesly waggishly hoped that 
Mr. Pope would be as agreeable and 
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witty as he had been on the former 
occasion. The ladies did not in the 
slightest degree doubt it, if the other 
gentlemen of the party demeaned 
themselves properly. Lyppesly re- 
plied, “I hope, Mr. Concanen, that 
you will master your temper, though 
the satirist was sharp upon you in the 
Duneiad : 

‘ True to the bottom, see Concanen creep, 
A cold, long-winded, native of the deep.’” 


“Your memory for quotation, Mr 
Ilyppesly, is tenaciously offensive,” 
remarked Matthew Concanen. 

“TI live by my memory,” replied 
the comedian. 

Well, on went the hired coach, 
with four spanking geldings, and 
speedily arrived at Brentford, from 
which the party had a view of the 
opposite side of the river— Kew; 
where the houses were occupied in 
the summer months by the royal 
family. 

“I never look at that spot,” said 
Hyppesly, “ without thinking of the 
remarkable epigram that Mr. Pope 
wrote to be inscribed on the collar of 
a favourite spaniel belonging to the 
prince. 

“ What was it? Oh! pray repeat 
it to us,” exclaimed the ladies alto- 
gether. 

The comedian, after obtaining : 
positive assurance that not one of 
the females had ever before heard it, 
favoured them with the passage :— 
“‘T am his highness’s dog at Kew. 

Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you ?” 


Hyppesly uttered this in such an ir- 
resistible tone that Mrs. Pilcocks, 
Miss Gillet, and Mrs. Breval joined 
in simultaneous and continued laugh- 
ter. 

“By the way,” said Concanen, 
“the new author, Mr. James Thom- 
son, who has recently published his 
poem on Winter, lives in yonder lane, 
and Mr. Gay is frequently in this 
neighbourhood. About six years 
«go he published his poems, and, 
procuring a good subscription, he 
cleared a thousand pounds. Gay was 
a mere child in money afiairs, and 
he advised with his friends as to what 
he should do with it. Mr. Lewis, 
the steward of Lord Oxford, told him 
to intrust it to the funds and live on 
the interest. Dr. Arbuthnot bade 


him intrust it to Providence and live 
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on the principal. Both Pope and 
Swift directed him to purchase an 
annuity; and as things have turned 
out with that accursed South Sea 
scheme, it is fortunate for Mr. Gay 
that he followed the last-mentioned 
advice.” 

By mingling these names, and 
speaking of Pope, both Hyppesly and 
Matthew Concanen mystified the la- 
dies and kept up the delusion. Soon 
after this, Lampe led the way through 
one of the bedi lanes into Hammer- 
smith, and drove up to Belle-Vue 
House, where I received the party 
with urbanity and attention. Mrs. 
Pilcocks was all amiability, and Miss 

Gillett timidly informed me that her 
papa had been kind enough to pre- 
sent her with the complete edition of 
my works, and that she should be 
bold enough to take the liberty to 
request me to write my name on the 
title-pages of the volumes. 

The party now partook of a lun- 
cheon in my parlour, wherein was 
my little shelf of books, and I ob- 
served that Mrs. Breval and Miss 
Gillett were curiously inspecting the 
titles on the binding to see who were 
the favourite authors of Mr. Pope, 
and they scemed rather puzzled at 
only finding such works as Jenks’s 
Plain Man's Companion ; The Lover's 
Secretary, or Adventures of Linda- 
mira; Cocker’s Decimal Arithmetic ; 
The Comical History of Francion, 
translated by Thomas Brown and 
others; Bragg’s Advice to Young 
Gentlemen. Miss Gillett ventured 
to express her surprise that there 
was nothing of my own there. To 
which Mr. Lampe replied, “Oh! my 
dear, poor Mr. Pope has trouble 
enough in writing all his fine things 
without having the additional labour 
to read them afterwards.” Mrs. 
Breval remarked that it was a great 
and striking proof of Mr. Pope’s mo- 
desty. 

“ So,” said Concanen to me, “ I find 
that you and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu have quarrelled ?” 

“ Who told you so ?” answered I. 

“ Tt is the whole talk of the town,” 
continued Concanen; “ and the affair 
is “es olved in mystery.” 

I at length said I had my reasons. 
Concanen pressed me to tell him what 
they were. I, knowing that the Lady 
Mary had accompanied her husband 
to Constantinople, when he was ap- 
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pointed ambassador by the late king, 
said, “ Perhaps I was not so fond of 
Turkey as she was !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Iyp- 
pesly; “ there’s a glorious joke, Mr. 
Pope not fond of turkey! Ha! ha! 
ha! let me write that down, I can- 
not afford to lose a single atom of his 
wit !” 

“ Witty or not,” maliciously inter- 
rupted Concanen, “ I picked up a 
pamphlet the other day, written by 
Griffin the player, in conjunction with 
Mr. Theobald. It is entitled, The 
Key to the What @ye Cull it. They 
have positively therein denominated 
— Gay a blockhead, and Pope a 
knave !” 

“ Fie! fie! fie!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pilcocks ; “ I thought we ladies were 
not to be pestered with this continued 
base detraction. I declare, of all 
men, authors are the most envious.” 

“ Tow very little!” said Mrs. 
Breval. 

“ He is not six fect high, certainly!” 
humorously remarked Lampe. 

“Psha, Mr. Lampe, you are almost 
as bad as the others !” retorted pretty 
Mrs. B. 

When our luncheon was concluded, 
a walk was proposed in my garden ; 
and now I began to feel on tenter- 
hooks, as the ladies were very as- 
siduous about my person, and all 
anxiously inquiring about my far- 
famed grotto. Lampe relieved me 
in some measure by volunteering a 
monstrous fib, which he uttered with 
the greatest complacency, telling Mrs. 
Pileocks that a large silver cel had 
found its way into the waste-pipe 
which carried the water off from my 
fountain ; and, consequently, that my 
lovely grot was out of order, and up 
to the knees in a puddle. This was 
a terrible disappointment to the ladies. 

“ However,” said Mr. Lampe, “ we 
can shew you the arbour where our 
gifted friend sips cider with my Lady 
Scudamore.” Lampe then led them 
to a sort of summer-house of very 
ordinary pretensions. Mrs. Breval 
and Miss Gillett inquired where the 
Italian colonnade and the porticoes 
were erected. Lampe replied that 
they had been taken down and sent 
to London to be repainted for the 
summer season. So they all agreed 
that they were very unlucky that 
dear Mr. Pope should fix on a day 
te invite a party to view his grounds 
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when the ornamental parts of them, 
which it was said he had arranged 
with so much taste, had been every 
one displaced. I declare I could 
hardly contain myself when Mrs. 
Pilcocks asked me to lead the party 
to the spot from whence the cele- 
brated echo might be distinctly heard. 
Lampe briskly replied, “ Oh, I will 
shew you, madam !” 

Ilyppesly remarked, “ That he 
hoped and trusted that the echo had 
not also been sent to town to be re- 
paired.” Ife then whispered some- 
thing in Lampe’s ear; and, unper- 
ceived by the ladies, retreated behind 
the building before-mentioned. Mr. 
Lampe, leading his party to the end 
of a gravel- walk, then begged of 
them to listen; and he sung out, in a 
loud musical tone, “ Hark! hark! 
hark!” and turned his ear towards 
the summer-house, where that wicked 
old Hyppesly was stationed to repeat 
the echo, which he did very cleverly. 
* Hark! hark, hark!” 

* Tlow perfect !” said Mrs. Pilcocks ; 
“T really should like to hear my 
own voice echoed.” 

“ Do not be alarmed,” replied 
Lampe: “all you have to do is to 


sing sufficiently loud.” 

Oh! IL thought I should have burst 
in suppressing my laughter when the 
old lady, screaming out like a mac- 
caw, “ Hiliho! hiliho! hiliho!” and 
then the admirable imitation of her 


cracked voice by Hyppesly. 
delicious. 

But my elated spirit sunk when I 
recollected that I had invited the 
Rey. Dr. Michael Hutchinson to 
dinner; and I made up my mind 
that I must, before his arrival, di- 
vulge the hoax of which I had been 
guilty. At this moment Mrs. Hyp- 
pesly, wanting her husband for some- 
thing, called out, “ Iyppesly, my 
dear!” to which the echo behind the 
summer-house responded, in the most 
wonderful manner, “1 AM COMING, 
MY DEAR!” 

I had promised my male friends an 
hour’s angling on the banks of the 
Thames, and had provided myself 
with some rods and lines after the 
most approved fashion of old Izaac 
Walton, of whom I profess myself a 
prodigious admirer. So we had de- 
termined to occupy the hour between 
luncheon and dinner, and leave the 
ladies, as the day was very warm, to 
enjoy themselves in the bowers of 
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my garden: but first I gave my 
housekeeper a very strict charge to 
obey them in every thing. 

“ Quite right,” said Mr. Lampe. 
“ Our friend the poet is so gallant a 
person, that I am assured that he 
would make nothing new in his gar- 
den without wishing to see the print 
of the fairy footsteps of the ladies in 
every part of it.” 

At this remark there was a coquet- 
tish exhibition of the point of the 
toe of each of the laced slippers of 
Miss Gillett, Mrs. Breval, and Mrs. 
Pilcocks. 

But prior to our departure with 
our rods for the hour's pastime, I 
took Mrs. Lampe on one side and 
told her exactly the situation in which 
I was placed as the newly appointed 
churchwarden of Hammersmith, and 
my invitation to the Rey. Dr. Hutch- 
inson. The good-natured lady kindly 
entered into my views, and agreed 
that it would be great folly to com- 
mit myself in the opinion of the 
clergyman, in order to keep up a jest 
that had been continued quite long 
enough. Soshe undertook that, after 
we had gone, she would break the 
whole matter to the ladies who had 
been so abominably hoaxed, and 
against whom such a complicated 
conspiracy practised. I kissed her 
hand, and thanked her. 

And now, my dear Doctor Bartram, 
I must write from the description 
given to me subsequently, by Mrs. 
Lampe, of the effect her communi- 
cation had on her deceived female 
friends. It was no laughing matter, 
I assure you. At first they could 
not be brought to believe that they 
had been so intolerably blind, and 
Mrs. Lampe was compelled to call in 
Mrs. Hyppesly to corroborate her 
disclosure. Miss Gillet was in mute 
despair and astonishment ; Mrs. Pil- 
cocks’ teeth chattered convulsively ; 
but the being who felt it most was 
Mrs. Breval, who was a woman of 
strong feeling, and a very high spirit. 
She had been insulted ; her sister and 
guest had been deceived and insulted ; 
but the worst of all was that her 
husband, Captain Breval, had joined 
in a shameful conspiracy against her. 
The colour flushed in her face, she 
was in an indisputable rage :— 

“« Then flashed the living lightning from 
her eyes, 

And screams of horror rend th’ affrighted 
skies, 
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Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are 
cust, 

When husbands or when lap.dogs breathe 
therr rast ; 

Or when rich china vessels, fall’n from 
high, 

In glittering dust and painted fragments 
lie!” 


I selected the above lines from the 
Rape of the Lock. 

She instantly, with all a woman's 
wit and keenness, determined on 
revenge, — not only on the person, 
whoever he might be, who represented 
Mr. Pope, but most particularly on 
the captain. It was the first deceit 
he had passed on her, and she in- 
tended to give him such a lesson 
that it would be likely to prove the 
last. 

She begged of her injured female 
companions to aid her, and was pro- 
mised their compliance by way of 
turning the tables. A cross-exami- 
nation of Mrs. Spooner the house- 
keeper, soon proved that Belle-Vue 
Ilouse, Hammersmith, was not Pope’s 
villa at Twickenham, and that Mr. 
Peter Redwing was not the author 
of the great and arduous performance 
of translating Homer from the Greek. 
And Mrs. Breval considered, that al- 
though Mr. Pope’s Essay on Man 
contained many precepts of sublime 
morality, his essay on three poor 
women was paltry. But her chief 
vindictive feelings were against her 
own husband. 

Breval, be it remarked, had been 
down frequently to Hammersmith, 
and had, as we before said, rented 
a cottage there. One of the first 
thoughts that entered the head of 
Mrs. Breval was to try if by any 
possibility she could damage or de- 
stroy the bachelor Redwing’s dinner ; 
and having received from him a 
carte blanche to do as she pleased 
during the absence of the gentlemen, 
she proceeded to the larder, where 
she discovered the sucking pig placed 
on a tin, and prepared to be sent to 
the neighbouring bakchouse. An 
idea instantly flashed across her. She 
asked Mrs. Spooner if she could 
procure her some baby-linen. The 
gardener’s wife, from whose cottage 
the pig itself had first been introduced, 
instantly supplied the little cap, pet- 
ticoat, and bed-gown that were re- 
quired ; and Mrs. Breval, with assist- 
ance, attired the sucking-pig in them, 
with the back of the neck upwards, 
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and the snout placed in the cap. 
Mrs. Breval had received some in- 
structions in painting from Mr. Jer- 
vas, and, with the aid of Mr. Red- 
wing's colour-box, she touched some 
closed eyelids, and nostrils, and an 
infantile mouth, on the little white- 
fleshed sucking pig’s back of its head. 
It was then placed on a pillow in a 
basket, and put on the corner of a 
sofa, with shawls and wrappers around 
it, as if to keep it warm, but in reality 
to prevent too much light coming on 
it from the window. ‘These prepara- 
tions, which were very cleverly ef- 
fected, nearly occupied the time that 
the men were absent, and as Captain 
Breval had trotted down the road 
nearest to the river, he descried his 
party angling on the bank, and ap- 
proached them, exclaiming to me,— 

“ Ah, my dear Pope, we may quote 
your own Windsor Forest :— 


‘ In genial spring, beneath the quiv’ring 
shade, 

Where cooling vapours breathe along the 
mead, 

The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 

With look unmoved he hopes the scaly 
breed, 

And eyes the dancing cork and bending 
reed,’” 


The success of the whole number 
amounted to a few roach and gud- 
geons ; but we were all very merry. 

“ Keep up the hoax with my wife,” 
said Breval, “and I shall have a 
something against her that will make 
her eat humble pie for the remainder 
of her life.” 

We then wended our way towards 
Belle- Vue House ; Concanen, Lampe, 
Breval, Hyppesly, and myself, all in 
the highest spirits. When I rung 
the gate-bell, to my utter astonish- 
ment, Mrs. Pilcocks answered it, and 
admitting us, in a mysterious tone, 
told us that something very, very 
unpleasant had happened during our 
absence: then suddenly perceiving 
Captain Breval, who was dismounting 
from his nag, she said, “ Mr. Breval, 
if you wish your poor wife to 
be alive another ten minutes you 
must go into the parlour directly.” 
Breval inquired hastily if she were 
ill? “ Worse than that—worse than 
that,” said Mrs. Pilcocks, mournfully. 
Breval hastened away. It was in 
vain that we intreated the dear old 
lady to tell us what was the matter, 
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she maintained an obstinate silence to 
all our queries. 

“ Where is my housekeeper?” 
bawled I,—‘ where is my house- 
keeper ?” 

“ The good woman is in attendance 
on poor Mrs. Breval,” replied Mrs. 
Pilcocks ; “ and so is Mrs. Lampe 
and Mrs. Hyppesly. Oh, dear— 
dear—dear! to think that any thing 
of the sort could have happened in 
this house!” And here we saw Miss 
Gillet come from the door with her 
eyes swollen with crying. Hyppesly 
was alarmed, and asked her, feelingly, 
“What had happened to her sister ?” 
Miss Gillet sobbed, but could not 
reply. 

Mrs. Pilecocks hastened again into 
the house followed by Miss Gillet, 
and they both had another cry at 
the door. Lampe was posed; and 
he said to me, * Redwing, go in at 
once and see what is the fuss; there 
could not be more made if the devil 
had favoured you with an afternoon 
call.” As I was about to enter, an- 
other ring at the bell was heard, and 
my man, who had just taken away 
Breval’s horse, let in the Rey. Dr. 
Michael Hutchinson, D.D. 

I was in perplexity at the worthy 
clergyman coming at such a moment ; 
however, his manner was extremely 
urbane, although I fancied that he 
observed something was wrong. So 
[kept answering his questions, “ Yes” 
and “ No,” almost abstractedly. 

Presently Captain Breval appeared 
in much disorder, and said, “ Pray, 
my dear Redwing, go in and talk to 
my wife, she is in a state bordering 
on frenzy.” Dr. Hutchinson wiped 
his forehead and looked astonished. 
| went into the room, and there, to 
my infinite horror, I saw a poor 
little baby calmly sleeping in a bas- 
ket on the sofa. Mrs. Breval spoke 
hysterically, and the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

“Oh, Mr. Pope!” she exclaimed, 
—“ oh! what a depraved person is 
my husband!” 

“ What is the matter, dear ma- 
dam ?” said I. 

“Oh, sir, you had not left home 
ten minutes when some creature rang 
the bell, and desired that this basket 
with its contents should be delivered 
to Captain Breval. Curiosityinduced 
me to open it, and we found this 
poor helpless infant covered up. We 
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soothed its plaintive cries, and Mrs. 
Spooner was good enough to make it 
some pap. What course am I to 
pursue ?” 

I was thunderstruck, when Breval 
entered much agitated. 

“* How dare you look me in the 
face, Captain Breval,” screamed his 
excellent lady, “ after such infamous 
conduct ? I have often wondered at 
your frequent visits to Hammersmith, 
and it has only been within the last 
week that you have permitted me to 
come down ; and here you are hunted 
from hundred to hundred, and from 
parish to parish, with the proof of 
your shame at your heels. Here you 
are followed to Twickenham.” 

“ Arabella, my own love, hear me 
protest,” said Breval 

“ Do not Arabella me, sir,” replied 
Mrs. Breval ; “ I have quite sufticient 
proof of your duplicity, if even the 
likeness of this poor little destitute 
did not speak volumes.” 

She then appealed to Mrs. Pileocks 
and the other ladies as to the resem- 
blance to the features of the captain ; 
Mrs. Pilcocks replied, after a short 
gaze, during which she stooped down 
and kissed the little stranger, that 
she thought “there was a family 
look about it.” 

Breval was wild. 

“ And here,” continued Mrs. Bre- 
val, frantically, “this paper was 
pinned to the child’s breast ; look at 
that, Mr. Pope,—read it, Mr. Pope.” 

I tremblingly took the paper, and 
you may imagine my horror on 
perusing these words :— 

“Should this deserted babe not fall 
into the hands of his rightful father, a 
forlorn and wretched mother, who has no 
earthly means to support it, implores 
that it may be baptised by the names of 
* Repwinc Brevar;’ and, should it die, 
that it might have Christian burial.” 

I felt myself instantly suffused with 
a cold perspiration; and here was 
our clergyman, the Rey. Dr. IHutch- 
inson, waiting, and wondering what 
extraordinary event could have so 
delayed the dinner. I bethought me 
that, perhaps, it would be prudent in 
me to write an order for the infant to 
be conveyed to the workhouse ; and 
I would have done so instanter but 
that my name was, unfortunately, I 
could not divine how, attached with 
Breval’s on the paper affixed to the 
infant’s breast. 
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At last I determined to write the 
order, intending, as if by accident, to 
blot out my own name ; but I thought 
it requisite to whisper Breval, to 
ascertain the state of his feelings, 
whether he, parentally, might object 
to the infant being sent to the work- 
house. To which he replied (in a 
whisper), “ I am pretty sure it is none 
of mine; let it go by all means.” 

I was rather shocked at his want 
of feeling, and, blotting out my own 
name, I wrote the order, and to have 
the affair settled as privately as pos- 
sible, I directed Mrs. Spooner to con- 
vey it herself, though 1 was all in a 
twitter at the publicity that might 
occur. Mrs. Spooner vanished with 
the basket, and I told her to dodge 
round the trees, and round by the 
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back premises, that Dr. Hutchinson 
might not see the baby. 

Well, my dear Doctor Bartram, 
it is needless to write any further 
than to say, that instead of little 
Repwine Brevat being carried to 
the workhouse, he was conveyed by 
Mrs. Spooner to the bakehouse ; and 
a merry explanation having taken 
place, we ate him about an hour 
afterwards, and his crackling and ears 
were nice and crisp. ‘There was no 
more hoaxing about Mr. Pope; and 
we men were compelled to acknow- 
ledge that the ladies had completely 
turned the tables on us. 


Yours ever, 
My dear Doctor, 
Perer Repwinea. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MIRABEAU, AND THE FIRST THREE YEARS 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


Book Tue SEconp. 


Secrion I. 


We proposed to allude to one or two 
more anecdotes illustrative of the re- 
lations which subsisted betwixt the 
Marquis de Mirabeau and his father. 
They refer to the period of the son’s 
youth, and are therefore the more 
valuable. Nothing assuredly can be 
more true than the many proverbial 
sayings which every man’s memory 
will easily recall that go to prove, in 
Wordsworth’s happy phrase, “ the 
boy is father to the man.” All tend 
to establish the poetical enunciation 
of a fact, whether it be physically or 
morally considered. For any body, 
no matter what may be the vigour 
of his intellect, to attempt after the 
youth of primy nature is gone by, to 
make himself a proficient in maaly 
sports, —a shot, a swimmer, a horse- 
man, a master of his weapons, or to 
acquire those gentle manners and 
graceful accomplishments which re- 
commend the possessor alike to the 
eye, the senses, and not unfrequently 
to the heart of society,—* ay, to the 
heart of hearts,” is absurd. Doctor 
Johnson would have no better success 


than Monsieur Jourdain. And mo- 
rally, as has been said in the words 
of Wisdom, “ As the twig is bent, 
the tree is inclined.” The bent that 
was given to the mind, manners, and 
feelings of the Marquis de Mirabeau, 
had a potential effect alike npon the 
character and fortunes of his son. 
He says,— 


“In 1729 I had left the paternal roof, 
so to speak, achild.* I returned thither 
for the first time in 17353, after the siege 
of Kehl in the first war of Louis X\V., 
to make up an outfit. As before I was 
very little in his company. I remember 
that as it was his practice to go to mass 
very early, on the morning of my arrival 
he had left before I could pay my duty 
to him. I joined him on the road to Aix 
as he was returning. I had on my regi- 
mental coat, the best in my possession at 
the moment. ‘ Sir,’ said he to me, ‘ when 
one appears before people he is bound to 
respect, he lays aside his corporal’s dress, 
which is proper only at the head of a 
company. Go, sir, and lay aside that 
coat !’ ° * Ms Neither 
my brother nor I had ever had regular 
or formal conversation with our father. 


* Mirabeau was born in 1715. He was, therefore, only fourteen. 
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I believe he took care to speak wisely 
before us, as he did before others; but 
setting this aside, he gave us few if any 
direct lessons. They were not necessary 
to inculcate in us his principles ; and if 
it be true that ‘ the beginning of wisdom 
is the fear of the Lord,’ he had inspired 
us with all that was uecessary to make 
us wise; and, candidly, if he had not 
been feared by his children, they must 
have enjoyed a peculiar privilege, for he 
was dreaded by every body else. For 
my own part, I remember well that when 
at school, two hundred miles away from 
him, his bare memory made me fear any 
youthful freak which might, in the result, 
make a noise. And as from the loss ot 
the use of his arm he had ceased to write 
and made my mother his secretary, I got 
so habituated to a feeling of dread, on the 
receipt of his letters, that for forty years 
afterwards, just as then, I could never 
open a letter of my mother’s without the 
heart-throb.” 


One other anecdote, which is highly 
characteristic of the man. It would 
appear, according to his son, that the 
natural feelings of human kind only 
worked the more strongly on him 
from the care he took to suppress all 
outward show of them :— 


“Tu 1728, by a grievous accident, he 
lost my elder brother, already an officer 
in his own old regiment, and a young 
man of the highest promise. My father 
who, undera rough bark, concealed much 
tenderness, and fondly loved his children, 
and had been always much afflicted at 
the death of the very youngest, took this 
the more to heart ; because, according to 
the rule and habits of the men of his 
order, nothing was to be visible without, 
and all shows of grief would have been 
censured as exhibitions of weakness. My 
mother, too, whether from principle or 
habitude, had acquired the same style 
of manners. ‘They used to shut them- 
selves up in their oratory, and reappear 
perfectly composed and serene. But na- 
ture, nevertheless, forfeits not its rights, 
and on this occasion my father fell very 
sick.” 


Let it not be supposed, however, 
that the Marquis de Mirabeau, while 
stating the fact, means to disapprove 
of the principles or conduct of his 
father. On the contrary, he adopted 
the one, and approved highly of the 
other. He observes, when alluding 
to the impossibility, even upon the 
part of his children, of becoming 
familiar with this incarnation of feu- 
dalism in its least odious aspect (for 
the tyrant was honourable, generous, 
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and just), “ The stately manners of 
that day, since much changed,—for the 
system caused a complete revolution 
and overthrow, and confounded all 
things,—age, manners, fortunes, and 
condition ;— those manners, I say, 
would appear nowadays very strange 
when all is external, simulated, and 
affected; and where a mere show 
and empty pretence of sensibility has 
usurped the place of all reasonable, 
solid, and judicious affection. Juvat 
Pietas was the motto of the Mira- 
beaus ; and, sooth to say, in them it 
was very much of a Chinese piety,— 
they especially honoured their progen- 
itors. ‘The marquis took his father for 
his model in civil and private life,— 
the haughty gentleman who never 
would condescend to wear the cross 
of St. Louis,—the proud feudal re- 
presentative of the feudality of the 
middle ages in Italy,—he who al- 
ways asserted and maintained that 
the only mésalliance, or under-match, 
in his race was with the Medici, was 
wont, on bended knee, each night to 
beg his mother’s blessing. And this 
continued to his fifty-fourth year, 
and the hour of her death. Thus it 
was he rendered filial piety with a 
cheerful devotion ; he exacted it with 
an imperious fanaticism. Nor was 
his son, the count, insensible to this 
old hereditary fecling of the family. 
During the long course of the terri- 
ble quarrels that afflicted all that 
last generation which bore the name of 
Mirabeau, notwithstanding the in- 
justice and persecutions he suffered, 
—harsh as was the language, bitter 
the reclamations in which he occa- 
sionally permitted himself to indulge 
in speaking to others of his father’s 
conduct, he never could be induced, 
by any persuasion, or even by any 
pressure of misery and destitution, to 
take legal proceedings against him. 
It was after this fashion it came to 
pass, that the peculiar character of 
the marquis came so to colour the 
whole life and fortunes of his child. 
The story of Victor Marquis de 
Mirabeau as a public man consists of 
two parts, which might be respect- 
ively styled “THE soLpIER”—* THE 
PHILOSOPHER.” In neither capacity 
was bare justice done to him during 
his lifetime by the minister or the 
multitude; and his memory, without 
even the solitary exception of one 
generous word on its behalf, has been 
L 
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subjected to the most odious injus- 
tice on all hands since his death. 
Ilis military career will require buta 
glance. Born at Perthius, in Pro- 
vence, October 5, 1715, and entered a 
knight of Malta in 1718, at the age 
of fourteen he became ensign, and 
soon after captain, in the regiment 
formerly commanded by his father. 
He was present at the sieges of Kehl 
and Philipsburg; at the attack on 
the lines of Dettingen, where he was 
wounded; at the battles of Hisperberg 
and Clausen. He served throughout 
the campaign of Bavaria in 1742. The 
cross of St. Louis was conferred upon 
him in the year following. He set 
little store by it; as a decoration, he 
despised it; as a token of honour 
won in foughten field he thought 
that, to render it truly valuable, it 
ought to be conveyed through the 
voice of the soldiers. In this he an- 
ticipated a feeling and a policy on 
which the emperor often acted with 
reference to the disposal of the cross 
of honour. From the death of his 
father, however, in 1737, when he 
had, at the age of a little above 
twenty-one, succeeded to the estates 
and honours of his house, he was de- 
sirous to withdraw from the service, 
and this continued to increase up to 
1740, when, believing that Cardinal 
Fleury entertained a personal hos- 
tility to him, he came to the con- 
clusion, that, without a ruinous ex- 
penditure of money, or a degree of 
subserviency which to him was im- 
possible, he could never rise to high 
rank in the army. He lingered on, 
however, in consequence of the con- 
tinuance of the war, and in 1742 at- 
tempted to purchase a regiment; 
failing in this, and finding an irre- 
proachable opportunity of retiring, 
he resigned at once his commission 
and the cross of Malta,—became a 
civilian and a philosopher, and took 
unto himself a wife. The lady was 
Marie Genéviéve de Vassan. She 
had birth, and was entitled on her 
father’s death to a large fortune; 
but she had few, if any, personal re- 
commendations. The match event- 
ually turned out to be unprofitable, 
uncongenial, and unfortunate. From 
that moment, like his father in his 
advanced age, he devoted himself to 
the management of his property, and 
to the study and promotion of poli- 
tical economy,—but political econo- 
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my in its noblest and most extended 
sense. He became, in a word, an 
économiste,—always the first virtu- 
ally, but before long the acknow- 
ledged leader of a party, political, 
literary, and philosophical, to which 
vain France was deeply indebted, and 
proportionably ungrateful, We have 
put the word économiste specially in 
Its own tongue, that it may not be 
confounded with our conventional 
use of “ political economist,” so pro- 
perly, from the men who adopt it, a 
term of reproach; and that, there- 
fore, when we speak of the Marquis 
de Mirabeau as an économiste, he ma 

not be classed in our minds with ns | 
self-seeking and incapable persons as 
here assume that which might at the 
first blush appear to be an analogous 
title. Boiste, in his excellent dic- 
tionary, describes an économiste as 
one * Qui s’occupe de l'économie po- 
litique, du commerce, de lagricul- 
ture, des impots, des subsistances, de 
lordre, de l’'administration, de la 
balance entre la recette et la dépense, 
du soulagement des peuples,” &c. 
That is to say, in the noblest mission 
to which the human heart and the 
human intellect can be addressed. 
To this mission he devoted himself 
with the earnestness, the purity, and 
well-nigh with the inspiration, of an 
apostle. He was throughout life, as 
fervently as our own great plebeian 
Cobbett, the friend of the working 
classes; but with this vantage ground, 
that the haughty noble to whom feu- 
dal honour was as the breath of his 
nostrils, did never for an instant fal- 
ter or change; he kept due on, 
without the possibility of an imputa- 
tion of seeking favour from on high 
or popularity from below; and with- 
out the soil upon his soul, even in its 
most secret moments, of ever having 
proposed, or done, or yielded any 
thing for the mere lucre of gain. He 
was as inaccessible to a sordid mo- 
tive as the man with the iron 
flail who marched beside Sir Artegal. 
But he was unfortunate in almost 
all the relations and all the passages 
of his life. His only solace consisted 
in the friendship of a few good and 
wise men, amongst whom his brother, 
the Bailli de Mirabeau, occupied a 
conspicuous place, and in the pur- 
suit of lofty labour for the common 
benefit of human kind. Voltaire, 
that embodiment of all the sar- 
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donicism of common sense, has well 
observed,— 


“Qui n’a pas l’esprit de son age 
De son age a tous les malheurs.” 


Thus it was with Victor de Mi- 
rabeau. He was a thousand years 
in advance of the age in which he 
lived, and is still far in advance of 
all the économistes that have appeared 
in his country up to the present hour. 
Ilis name, as a capable statesman, 
stands between those of Sully and 
Napoleon, and there is no other 
which history should condescend to 
place on the same page. Had he 
been in the place of Calonne, or 
Brienne, or even of Neckar, France 
might have had reform in all matters 
personally essential to the citizen, 
without the horrors of a revolution 
and the destruction of every tbing 
that makes society beautiful and 
holy,— 


“Temples, palais, mceurs, souvenirs, 
et loix.’’ 


He was a man of vast and profound 
learning, and of great and original 
genius. He was, in truth, a patriot 
and a philanthropist, and in his pa- 
triotism and philanthropy there was 
not the slightest touch of selfishness. 
His honesty was invincible, his hon- 
our pure, his courage indomitable. 
His good qualities, however, could 
not save him from the ordinary fate 
of men, in whatever walk of life, who 
march far away in the front of the 
spirit of their age, and who see those 
stars in the distant firmament that 
never disclose themselves to the vul- 
gar gaze, and that fate is ingratitude, 
misapprehension, ridicule, and not 
unfrequently persecution, proscrip- 
tion, punishment. Take the doom 
of the man of original and inventive 
genius in its mildest form, and he 
must be content to submit to the de- 
cree of Pascal, who in his Pensées* 
declares :— 


“Ceux qui sont capables d’inventer 
sont rares; ceux qui n’inventent pas 
sont en plus grand nombre, et par consé- 
quent les plus forts ; et l'on voit que pour 
lVordinaire, ils refusent aux inventeurs la 
gloire qu’ils méritent et qu’ils cherchent 
par leur inventions. S’ils s’obstinent a 
la vouloir et a traiter avec mépris ceux 
qui n’inventent pas, tout ce qu’ils y gag- 
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nent, c’est qu’on leur donne des noms 
ridicules, et qu’on les traite de visio- 
naires. Il faut donc bien se garder de 
se piquer de cet avantage, tout grand qu’il 
est; et l’on doit se contenter d’étre es- 
timé du petit nombre de ceux qui en 
connaissent le prix.” 


That, so far as any mere personal 
feeling was concerned, the Marquis 
de Mirabeau would have been con- 
tent with the audience, fit though 
few, which he always enjoyed, and 
that he utterly despised the breath of 
popular applause we can well believe ; 
but still it must have been deeply 
afflicting to him to have been made 
conscious that practically in seeking, 
by the disinterested sacrifice of time 
and fortune, of the ordinary and cer- 
tain means of self-aggrandisement, of 
social and domestic happiness, to 
ameliorate the condition of his fellow 
men, he had been no better than 
“ Wisdom’s Quixote,” that, though 
always uttering and predicting the 
truth, he was destined, like the Tro- 
jan prophetess, never to be believed ; 
never to be enabled to avert a threat- 
ened calamity from his fated coun- 
try,—never,through the blindnessand 
dishonesty of kings and ministers, to 
render direct service to human kind. 
Ilis philosophical studies and labours 
affected him throughout his exist- 
ence in every possible shape of mis- 
adventure and misfortune, physical 
and moral. In the first place, they 
necessarily put him in an isolated po- 
sition. None but persons of sound 
knowledge, and clear understanding, 
and the power of original thinking, 
could in the least appreciate them. 
To the multitude they were dreams, 
egroti somnia vana. All his family 
belonged to that multitude (includ- 
ing his son until his mature age) ex- 
cept his brother the bailli, rather 
from the light of fraternal love than 
from that of pure, defecated intellect. 

His wife was a silly, uneducated, 
unintellectual woman, with the ad- 
ditional disadvantage of a violent 
and obstinate temper. At the most 
sunny period of their union she saw 
nothing more in her husband than a 
good kind of man, “c’est un bon 
homme et rien de plus.” In point of 
fact, with the exceptions of such rare 
beings as Lady William Russell and 
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Madame Roland, in their souls wo- 
men are of the opinion declared so 
honestly by the servant-girl Martine 
in Les Femmes Servantes :— 


« L’esprit n’est point du tout, ce qu’il faut 
en ménage ; 

Les livres cadrent mal avec le mariage ; 

Et je veux si jamais on engage ma foi 

Un mari qui n’ait d’autre livre que moi.” 


Philosophers, accordingly, when they 
take a woman for better for worse, 
generally find she is a vast deal 
worse than they took her for. Thus 
it happened with Mirabeau. His 
lady proved to be a most unfit per- 
son to preside over the destinies of a 
family to which the father, from his 
incessant literary and scientific occu- 
pations, was cnblel to extend little 
superintending care. It was, then, 
in this generation that, for the first 
time, a whisper was uttered against 
the tn of a man or the virtue of 
a woman of the house of Mirabeau. 
The marquis, too, was the first of his 
family that abandoned Provence and 
the castle of his ancestors. ‘To be 
near Paris, he purchased the estate 
of Bignon in the Gatinais, and there, 
for the most part, he continued to 
reside. 

I{e entered with great spirit into 
many agricultural and mining specu- 
lations upon his own property. He 
thus gave work to the peasantry ; 
improved the country ; and was, in 
short, a public benefactor. He was 
right, too, in principle, and must 
have ultimately derived his reward ; 
but in a pecuniary point of view he 
was, of course, a present loser. No 
gentleman who speculates ever failed 
to beso. Projects which have proved 
the most beneficial to human kind 
have, with scarcely an exception, 
been ruinous to the projectors. ‘Those 
who have most enlarged the commo- 
dities of human life, and increased its 
extent and security, are, for the most 
part, to be remembered with sorrow- 
ful admiration as the Decii of civili- 
sation ;—their persons, their fortunes, 
and creative intellect, have been ac- 
cepted by the demon of Barbarism 
and Prejudice as worthy sacrificial 
offerings on behalf of their fellow- 
beings. To make, therefore, the im- 
provements the marquis attempted 
upon his estates a matter of reproach 
to him, because they did not at once 
yield a return upon the outlay, 
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absurd. Mirabeau had only his genius 
and a generous enthusiasm to guide 
him. We may well conclude from 
the sound views set forth in his works 
that the projects were conceived 
with judgment, as we learn they were 
carried on with spirit and constancy. 
But to us nowadays who have had 
all manner of experience with respect 
to speculations tending to the im- 
yrovement of a district and the ame- 
Rosati of the condition of its popu- 
lation, whilst at the same time entered 
upon with a view of yielding a re- 
munerative return upon the capital 


employed in the enterprise, there can 


be no ground for astonishment, that, 
under the auspices and with the 
resources of a single French noble- 
man of moderate fortune, such specu- 
lations should not have proved suc- 
cessful with reference to and in pro- 
portion with the outlay of the in- 
dividual. It is impossible that with 
any capital he could have com- 
manded a sufficient quantity of skilled 
labourers for his purposes. No dis- 
trict of France could then have sup- 
plied it. Inthe next place, the capital 
that was available to him must have 
been miserably insufficient to work 
out thoroughly the enterprises in 
which he embarked. Indeed we find, 
moreover, that individuals, no matter 
what funds may be at their command, 
rarely, if ever, succeed in winning a 
pecuniary reward from vast projects, 
no matter how wisely and prudently 
devised. This, it would appear, can 
only be achieved by association and 
the resources of the conjugated many 
to meet all casualties and emergencies, 
and to extend to every department 
the personal superintendance of men 
honestly interested in the prosperity 
of the whole. Recollect, then, that 
Mirabeau was only one of the first 
explorers in the search of a way to 
national prosperity. lame, too, the 
imprudence, the Quixotism of the 
speculator as much as you please, 
but do justice to the motives of the 
high-hearted and self- denying man. 
He lived simply and fru; gally. No 
peasant on his estate wor ked harder, 
or, according to their relative posi- 
tions, less indulged than himself the 
lusts of the fiesh. In his sphere as 
a great landed proprietor, he laboured 
to do good to his dependants and 

vassals ; and as a political philosopher 
with tongue and pen, with heart and 
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hand, he was throughout his whole 
career the zealous and unflinching 
supporter of the rights and advocate 
for the interests of those classes of 
the community who win their bread 
by the sweat of their brow. Never 
in any country or in any age of the 
world had the people a more sincere, 
a less self-seeking, a more honest or 
enlightened friend. We willsee that 
justice be done to him in this par- 
ticular, and will shew by and by that 
he was the great moral leader in that 
course of lawful agitation which ren- 
dered a revolution in France inevit- 
able. For the present, however, we 
will confine ourselves to his personal 
character, and some few touches of 
his personal history. 

For some fifteen years after the 
Marquis de Mirabeau’s marriage, 
during which space of time his lady 
bore him eleven children, his name 
was known only as connected with 
the avocations, theoretical and prac- 
tical, we have described. At the end 
of this period, namely, in 1757, the 
Marquis de Vassan died, leaving con- 
siderable estates in the Limousin. 
Madame de Mirabeau proceeded 
thither unaccompanied by the mar- 
quis. Up to the moment of his 
father-in-law’s death, Mirabeau had 
not received a shilling on account of 
his wife, he now naturally expected 
to reap a full harvest. He stood 
much in need of it. His agricultural 
and mining experiments had been 
the reverse of productive, and he had 
been at heavy expense on account of 
his family ; but unfortunately, instead 
of receiving the relief he expected, 
the result of the demise and succes- 
sion was a quarrel with his wife, and 
a lawsuit between them which lasted 
for some thirteen or fourteen years 
afterwards. It was not until 1771, 
twenty-eight years after his marriage, 
that he came to the enjoyment of 
any portion of his wife’s property, 
and then it was almost devoured by 
law expenses. Now let us see who 
was the guilty person in this affair, 
which led to all the deplorable do- 
mestic quarrels and scandalous pro- 
ceedings that convulsed the house of 
Mirabeau. The compiler of the 
Mirabeau papers in eight volumes 
(the adopted son), states the case 
thus:—Madame de Mirabeau being 
in the Limousin, and (as M. Mon- 
tigny in the plentitude of his ignor- 
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ance is pleased to put it) the mar- 
quis “ being detained in the metro- 
polis or near it by Ais illusions as a 
writer, who wished to become chief 
of a literary sect.” 


** Pecuniary difficulties, imprudent 
maternal suggestions, pernicious advice, 
a natural impetuosity, easily excited by 
the perverseness of those hy whom he was 
beset, quarrels and respective grievances, 
produced between the husband and the 
wife seeds of discord which rapidly sprang 
up into reciprocal hatred. During this 
period Madame de Pailly, already for a 
long time past preferred to the mar- 
chioness, came to resideat Bignon. Her 
influence was destined to last for the 
remainder of the marquis’s life. She 
was equally dangerous from the power 
arising from ber youth, ber beauty, and 
her artful disposition. The resentment 
of the marchioness burst forth. Acts of 
odious despotism responded to her vehe- 
ment, but just complaints. Her rage 
knew no bounds: a furious enmity and 
a scandalous lawsuit were the conse- 
quences during fifteen years more; and 
this lamentable subversion of a bond 
formed under happy auspices poisoned 
the remainder of their lives, broke up a 
highly respected family, and rendered 
the children, as it were, orphans. They 
now wanted a mother naturally predis- 
posed to excuse before their father the 
ignorance or levity of their youthful 
years, and to temper for them the severity 
of their lessons, the bitterness of reproach, 
and the rigour of paternal chastisement. 
This event threw the greater number of 
their children into a career of life at- 
tended with unlimited danger, disorder, 
wandering, and misfortunes.” 


This is the whole statement, upon 
a matter of such vital importance, of 
such pregnant mischief to the whole 
house of Mirabeau, and especially 
Count Gabriel. Here, is in truth, the 
MHNIN OTAOMHNHN — 

% puel Axcasis ary tnxs. 

But, surely, it is not difficult to 
perceive that the material points in 
this case have not merely, like all 
the other points suggested, been slur- 
red over in vague phraseology, but 
have been altogether omitted. Can 
any rational man doubt that this 
quarrel was about the two things 
that persons in this world, whether 
of strong or weak intellect, most 
inordinately affect—rowrr and 
MONEY; and that hostilities in the 
shape of resistance to marital autho- 
rity commenced on the part of the 
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wife ? Itis equally clear (even with- 
out the aid of subsequent passages in 
her story) that she fell into the 
hands of interested and dishonest ad- 
visers, into whose guidance she in 
her silliness and stupidity surren- 
dered herself. It is also evident 
enough that her husband, who was 
now in want of money, and at all 
times wisely sensible ‘of its value, 
put trust in her. Had he the sus- 
picion she would play him false, no 
“illusions as a writer” would have 
prevented him from accompanying 
her, and seeing every thing con- 
ducted properly” under his own stern 
eye. One can, therefore, easily 
imagine his astonishment and rage, 
on finding himself thwarted in his 
views, which, of course, bore upon 
projects he had cherished in his heart 
of hearts. Here, at last, was the 
wealth he had so long waited for 
within his grasp ; under its vivifying 
influence all his calculations would 
be verified,—all that outlay which 
had hitherto been unproductive 
would burst into emolument, ever 
after to bear a perennial increase. 
And, lo! it is seized from him by an 
unsuspected hand. Revolting, how- 
ever, as this must have been to his 
feelings, the contempt of his awful au- 
thority—to him, such as he had been 
bred in youth, and nursed his haugh- 
ty soul in mature age—must have 
been worse. It was not alone vile 
infidelity and ingratitude, but it was 
monstrous rebellion : it was, in short, 
in his eyes, remembering his father, 
and holding converse with his living 
mother,—rebellion most foul and un- 
natural, which he would not have par- 
doned in an angel of light, much less 
in a very silly, very ill-tempered, and 
very ugly woman, who had for many 
long years ceased to have even youth 
to recommend her. His feeling, too, 
would be, “ I have borne with her, 
such as she was, for fifteen years, 
during which she had no money,—I 
have provided every thing for the 
education and settlement in life of 
our children, without a murmur and 
without a grudge; and now, at the 
first moment the serpent can raise an 
independent crest, it turns round and 
stings me!” Add to this what M. 
Montigny styles “ imprudent mater- 
nal suggestions,” in other words,— 
“attempts to turn the hearts of the 
children from their father, and to se- 
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duce them into discord and dis- 
obedience ;” and it must be admitted 
to such a temper the provocation was 
severe. What is the allegation on 
the other side? Jealousy! Itseems 
the lady could not afford to become 
jealous until she fancied she had be- 
come rich; though the adopted son 
informs us, Madame de Pailly had 
for a long time been preferred to the 
marchioness. Jealousy? Pshaw! 
Jealousy in France at that time was 
almost as great a phenomenon 
amongst ladies of high rank as chas- 
tity. Besides, it appears from the 
face of the narrative that it was only 
after the irremediable quarrel (for 
such from the first it was) that Ma- 
dame de Pailly came to reside at 
Bignon. We can well understand, 
from the subsequent story, that the 
rage of the marchioness knew no 
bounds,— for she had strong passions 
and no sense; but we have no doubt 
that the reclamations about Madame 
de Pailly were only adopted upon 
suggestion from the advisers of the 
marchioness, clerical and lay, as a de- 
fence against the assaults of the mar- 
quis, upon the same principle that 
hostages, whose friends are besieging 
a town, have been thrust into a post 
of danger. To us it seems, that such 
must have been the real state of the 
case : that the fault and falling off was 
with the woman, and that the other 
woman had nothing to do with it in 
the first instance, when the questions 
of authority and money were raised. 
That Madame de Pailly lent all the 
power arising from “ her youth, beau- 
ty, and artful disposition,” to make 
the rebellious wife odious to the 
haughty husband, we are not in the 
least disposed to doubt; but she 
would not have had “this power 

with a man so rigidly just and so 
nervously honourable as Mirabeau, 
if the other had not rebelled. Be- 
sides, it is curious to remark, that the 
Marquis de Mirabeau’s life, as far as 
we can ascertain, was divided be- 
tween these two women, both of 
whom had disastrous influence upou 
his fortunes, and those of his house. 
Any love-passages he had in his 
youth—any, if, indeed, he had any 
in his maturer age except the one— 
were of the slightest and most incon- 
sequential kind; neither heart nor 
health, purse nor character, were 
affected by them. The marriage was 
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unfortunate. The union betwixt a 
man of genius and the fairest daugh- 
ter of Eve—the most daintily painted 
piece of flesh, must be ever so, unless 
she have to the nobler spirit—to him 
who, like Moses when he descended 
from the mount, bears God's illu- 
minated mark upon his brow—the 
faculty of self-annihilating admira- 
tion, the enthusiasm of faith as to- 
wards a being past comprehension ; 
or, unless she be the mere confid- 
ing, gentle creature of his will, who 
would not obtrude herself on his 
notice, even when present, without 
the invitation of his eye, and 
who in the hours we withdraw 
from the world’s cares and strug- 
gles is as true and genial in the 
suppliance of calm and comfort to 
the overwrought brain, as the pillow 
to the head of the tired child in in- 
fancy. But Madame de Mirabeau 
was neither one nor the other; 
and she was, moreover, a fool, and in 
folly there is always a deep dash of 
malice and of falsehood. Her inter- 
ference, consequently, in the affairs 
of her family from the time she de- 
stroyed, by a poultice of her own de- 
vising, the features of her eldest son, 
to the last of her days, was always 
fraught with mischief. It is certain 
that, not content with encouraging 
her children in resistance to their 
father’s wishes and authority, she 
countenanced and abetted them in 
their profligacy. She was on fami- 
liar terms of correspondence with her 
son’s mistress and her daughter's 
lover. ‘To Sophie she styled herself 
a “mother ;” Brianson she addressed 
as her “son-in-law.” In the Mar- 
quis’s eyes this “must have been 
much.” 

Undoubtedly, the connexion with 
Madame de Pailly was in its results 
very unfortunate to the Marquis de 
Mirabeau. It could not have failed 
to be otherwise ; and it was the more 
and more unfortunate because of the 
mitigated nature of its character in 
impropriety and sinfulness as com- 
pared with the gross, and shameless, 
and heartless debauchery which pre- 
vailed every where around. Had 
Mirabeau been as base, as self-seek- 
ing, as false, as frivolous, and as 
miscellaneous in his amours as were 
nine out of every ten of his contem- 
poraries about the court of the like 
rank and order — had he been even, 
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as they, a systematic seducer, a de- 
votee to the most sordid sensuality, a 
hodiernal adulterer with the wives 
of his most intimate friends, a wal- 
lower in brute-debauch instinct with 
all the meanness and cruelty of lust 
unsublimed by genuine passion, and 
undefecated by the satisfaction of 
complete enjoyment, he would pro- 
bably, both in his own person and 
the conditions and fortunes of his 
children, have suffered less. These 
vices would have carried him away 
from the sacred precincts of his house- 
hold gods. As it was, he sinned in 
their presence. They avenged the 
sacrilegious outrage. It was just in 
the abstract; yet at the same time 
the punishment regarding it propor- 
tionally in reference to the degree of 
uncleanness was heavy upon Mira- 
beau as compared to that meted out, 
here at least, upon the multitude 
having similar means, similar temp- 
tations, and not as with him in- 
dividually, the aching feeling of a 
want which that multitude could 
not appreciate. Mirabeau, the 
scholar, the philosopher, the en- 
thusiast, in practically working out 
the improvement in the state of his 
countrymen first, and, passing on 
from them, the ease of existence and 
the commodities of enjoyment for 
the whole human race, had neither 
taste nor leisure for pursuing any 
mere intrigue, for the sake of the in- 
trigue, sentimentally, capriciously, or 
conventionally, whether it was for 
“la robe” or “la cotte’—from the 
fumes of fashion or the wayward- 
ness of physical fancy. He substi- 
tuted one woman for another — the 
mistress whom he could not marry, 
for the wife he could not divorce. 
This was the head and front of his 
offending; no more! The wife we 
have described. The mistress was 
beautiful, witty, gentle, accomplished, 
fond, and faithful. She was physi- 
cally and morally a congenial mate 
to one made of the porcelain clay of 
human kind, and cast in one of Na- 
ture’s noblest moulds. ‘The tie be- 
tween them, though not sanctified, 
was kept true and inviolate to the 
extreme of old age. There was no 
seduction, no violation of friendship 
or te no injury, as far as 
the foreign lady was concerned, to 
any body. She was alone in the 
world, and her union with Mirabeau 
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in his disgust, and aching void of 
heart, occurred precisely upon the 
principles which Francesca di Rimini 
sets forth as the causes of that im- 
mortal crime of love which Dante 
has made so dread and beautiful. 
The fact of Mirabeau having 
children and having introduced 
this unmarried step-mother into his 
house, alone created the mischief 
which both, as regarded himself 
and his offspring, was great and 
enduring. It would have been quite 
the same if she had been a step- 
mother pure as unsunned snow, mar- 
ried after the divorce of her prede- 
cessor for adultery. The “ adopted 
son,” however, empties upon her de- 
voted head all the vials of wrath as 
being the evil genius of the house. 
In this he departs very widely from 
the servile courtesy which he dis- 
plays towards all the other high- 
born dames that figure in his narra- 
tive. With two exceptions,* there 
is nothing to be employed in de- 
fence of the chastity of any one 
of them. Madame la Marquise 
de Mirabeau, Madame la Comtesse 
de Mirabeau, Madame la Marquise 
de la Cabris,—mother, wife, sister 
of the Comte de Mirabeau, were 
notoriously unchaste. We say not 
a word about Madame de Mou- 
nier, and the herd of mistresses. 
This, after all, is simply the story of 
every noble family within the pesti- 
lential region of the court. Madame 
de Pailly was no worse than the rest 
of them with respect to the female’s 
point of honour, and she would seem 
to have been much better in all 
other. Even from the statements of 
her enemies, recorded by the “adopted 
son,” it is clear that she did not par- 
ticipate of the qualities more or less 
conspicuous in the other women. 
There is not even an insinuation which 
would tend to the belief that she was 
coarse-minded, heartless, faithless, or 
mercenary. While considering the 
faults of both, moreover, the utter 
laxity of French society, scarcely 
comprehensible even nowadays in 
England, should be taken into consi- 
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deration. Mirabeau idolised his vir- 
tuous mother ; yet Madame de Pailly 
was not alone in her society, but ren- 
dered her the most affectionate at- 
tentions, which were most gratefully 
acknowledged and received. In a 
letter to the Countess of Rochfort, 
he gives an agreeable sketch of the 
life led at his house at Bignon. He 
says :-— 


“You ask me what your friend (Ma- 
dame de Pailly) is doing. This morn- 
ing, as I was about to mount my horse, I 
saw her door open, and I entered. It 
was seven o'clock. She slept so calmly, 
and her eyelids appeared so cloudless, 
that it seemed the repose of a good con- 
science. My true father in the church, 
good-natured Lafontaine, observes, upon 
a pretty similar occasion :— 


* Que l’on m’en donne autant, je saurais 
bien qu’en faire.’ 


As for me, I did nothing, but simply 
drew back softly to mount my horse ; 
and that they might learn at home to 
sleep the better, I took a long ride. On 
my return, I looked out of the window. 
You must know that my lawn is, in 
point of fact, a meadow, and now newly 
mown. It was thronged with hay- 
makers, amongst whom I recognised two 
white birds, with black heads, each with 
a pitchfork in its hand, turning up my 
hay in a desperate manner. Of these 
birds, the one was from Switzerland,t 
the other from Germany.t They re- 
turned to the house all heated, with the 
pitchforks in their hands—one with only 
a heightened colour, the other red. In 
the afternoon, it became cool; a chair 
was brought for my mother, and placed 
by the side of the little river. All her 
female court were around, amusing 
themselves with preventing the ducks 
from passing. Higher up, servants, in 
jackets, were fishing for craw-fish ; and 
a German footman was disputing, in his 
vernacular tongue, with a huge craw- 
fish which should leave his claw with 
the other.” 


It was impossible, however, with 
this lady presiding over a growing 
up family that mischief must not 
have accrued. The children would 
naturally hate her; and whatever 


* The Marquis de Mirabeau’s mother, and his daughter Caroline, Madame de 
Saillant, who bore her own husband eighteen children, and was contentedly 


domestic. 
+ Madame de Pailly. 


¢ Juliana, born Countess of Kunsberg, widow of Count Alexander Louis de 
Mirabeau. She resided with the Marquis until her death. 
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her original feelings might be, it is 
impossible she should not have re- 
turned the hatred and scorn with the 
saeva ira—the desperate feeling of 
woman’s spite — which the poets de- 
scribe as swelling the bosom of the 
Olympian queen. 
the least bad of all the women in the 
story, excepting the two already re- 
ferred to, may be gathered from the 
only angry passages which took place 
between the bailli and his brother 
during a correspondence of nearly 
half a century. These passages are 
exceedingly graphic and character- 
istic of the writers. The cardinal 
mistake of the marquis’s life in with- 
drawing from the home of his an- 
eestors and approaching the vortex 
of Paris, is ably demonstrated and 
vigorously insisted on. 
the connexion are explained in the 
like forcible terms ; and the defence 
of the woman under circumstances 
when an angel of light must have 
failed to give satisfaction and been 
sure to create enemies, is urged by the 
stern and haughty marquis in a tone 
of humbleness and placidity which 
is something touching, and would 
tend to prove she was no ordinary 
person. Before we quote the words 
of reproach, however, let us observe 
that the friendship between the bro- 
thers was beautiful, and rare as 
beautiful. It never was surpassed 
in truth or fable. The bailli, a gen- 
tleman brave and true as Bayard, and 
with all the intellect of a civilised 
age, said, in a moment of impatience, 
with full truth :— 


“ T have devoted myself to my family, 
which is the cause of my not command. 
ing our naval forces, ‘he sole fact of 
my seniority would have led me to the 
command ; and | have been more at sea, 
and in more actions, and have received 
more wounds than Guichen, D'Orvilliers, 
and Grasse, who were only midshipmen 
when I was a lieutenant. As for the 
generalship of the galleys, it has done me 
as much harm as good.” 


On the other hand, the marquis 
had declared he never would accept 
office or take place except on the 


condition this brother was made 
minister of marine. But now in 
regard to the matter immediately on 
hand, the old sailor exclaims to his 
beloved brother,— 


“A hundred years ago your grand- 
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father said, ‘ There is no longer any honour 
except in castles.” Now do you believe 
that it accorded with your taste or your 
duty to fix yourself at Paris, the most 
stinking sink of corruption of any whose 
black vapours and filthy reptiles the sun 
shines upon? Was it your duty to go 

and inhale the atmosphere of that ‘corrupt 
and money-jobbing city, where even the 
perspiration of the skin is corrosive and 
pestilential; where, moreover, you who 
are a light yourself are content to be a 
reflector ; aud are good for nothing in 
consequence of your incapacity in, and 
aversion to, bowing and scraping, and 
fawuing and flattering; all which are as 
instinctive to the dwellers in courts and 
cities with their plaster faces as dabbling 
in the mud to ducks? I recollect, indeed, 
your telling me that on account of either 
your children or your wife, I forget which, 
you were forced to reside within the 
reach of government; but you would not 
have required the services of govern- 
ment had you kept your family in Pro- 
vence. You would have acquired any 
where else the same celebrity you have 
gained at Paris. Besides, you could have 
done without such celebrity, for it is not 
of that nature which becomes a man of 
quality. The less so as a thirst for repu- 
tation is a sort of dropsy, the more to be 
regretted because the public always claim 
back their applause increased a hundred. 
fold. You have noble estates in Provence, 
which have been left to the charge of a 
rascally agent ; and this in favour of a 
litile plot ‘of mud, in the middle of which 
stands the little mansion of an ordinary 
country gentleman. Your estates in 
Provence are reduced in value, their 
produce made away with, and your 
castle dilapidated, All the other estates 
in the province have doubled in value by 
time alone. Yours, with great outlay, 
are far from having doubled.” 


This devoted love, well recognised 
and well returned, entitled the bailli 
to address his imperious brother also 
on the subject of the mistress :— 


‘*Too many people meddle in your 
concerns. You may understand me if 
you will. Let all that appears to you 
obscure be examined by yourself and not 
by the eyes of strangers, especially fe- 
male eyes. ‘The more such eyes display 
wit and fascination, the more are they to 
be mistrusted, like those of a beauteous 
Circe, by whom a spirit of domination 
and jealousy is insinuated that deceives 
the greatest men. * * * Womencan 
do nothing but plot, especially women of 
talent, who are the most dangerous spe. 
cies of animal. She in whom you place 
a too exclusive confidence is like all the 
others: she will be mistress. All who 
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would oppose her sway or share it with 
her displease her, and she hates them 
cordially. It isa general rule without 
an exception that a woman in her situa- 
tion will govern absolutely, and she does 
so. I cannot now call to mind a thou- 
sand little things with regard to myself, 
for | cared not arush about them ; but 
that which did not affect me, a free indi- 
vidual, would greatly affect your child- 
ren. She never liked any of them, though 
it must be confessed that, with the sole 
exception of Saillanette,* none of them 

were very amiable. But with reference 
to Caroline herself—our gentle and peace- 
ful Caroline—the most soothing woman 
that ever lived, who has no eyes but for 
her father, her husband, and her children, 
and who loves you so dearly, you would 
make a sad mistake if you think the other 
liked her. Depend upon it, that without 
mixing myself up too much with such 
matters, I see pretty nearly all, and I let 
things go on because I know itis im- 
possible to prevent a river from running.” 


The marquis replies :— 


“ With my sixty-seven years over my 
head, spent in assiduously performing my 
duties toward my family and society, so 
far as I could make them out, I may ad. 
mit that I have a female friend who has 
loaded me with benefits and devoted her- 
self to four generations of my family. 
Until my mother died, she served her ; 
and as for me, her property, her care, her 
time, all has been mine. My horses and 
my furniture came from herhand. * * 
During the storms of my life, when all 
the world would have withdrawn from 
me, because I was considered prostrate, 
when the wreck of what I had left did 
not reach half-way up my legs, and many 
deserted me, she hoisted the signal of 
constancy and even braved and subse- 
quently forgave personal insult — she 
who is so prone to take offence. If my 
daughter is the wife of Du Saillant, and 
not a Benedictine nun, she owes it to 
her. * * * After this, my dear bro- 
ther, would you suspect such a heart and 
such a bead of petty jealousy in detail ? 
And would you esteem me so little, or, 
to speak more correctly, do you know me 
so ill as to believe that a person could 
gain my confidence by setting me at va. 
riance with my children ?” 


The bailli returned to the charge ; 
the marquis rejoined :— 


“So far as Iam myself concerned, I 
have my proofs; I cannot deny that 
there exists the greatest confidence, or, 
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if you will, the greatest infatuation ; but 
it is precisely since this exists that I have 
done all for my children, even to despoil- 
ing myself. I settled them too early in 
life with exertions and in a manner which 
no other parent would have attempted. 
These children, therefore, have no right 
to complain of her influence over my 
mind.” 


The bailli, in return, insists that 
the lady hated himself and all his 
brother's children. He says :— 


“T know it to be a fact that all the 
family, myself included, have a snake 
near you which hisses into your ear 
things to their disadvantage, and, on my 
honour, you ought to beware of this 
reptile.” 


From what has been put forth, it 
appears that the charge rests upon 
the authority and judgment of the 
bailli, which certainly, in this case, 
was not unnaturally cbscured by 
prejudice. It is clear that, whatever 
the woman’s feelings might have been 
towards him, he detested her. Ifwe 
are to believe the marquis, her influ- 
ence was exercised on the side of 
mercy and forgiveness. Speaking of 
the count, he says,—‘ By God’s cross, 
had she been his enemy he never 
would have left Vincennes. But for 
her he would have died in prison, for 
she obtained his release.” 

Count Mirabeau himself, who, re- 
membering the state of society and 
character of parental authority which 
prevailed before the Revolution, was, 
in truth, the only member of the 
family who had in strictness any 
real and justly founded right to 
complain of the treatment he re- 
ceived at the hands of his father, 
alludes but slightly to the in- 
fluence of Madame de Pailly in his 
letters from Vincennes. He charges 
her, too, rather with dislike to 
his sister, Madame de Cabris, who 
had “turned to folly,” and was, even 
for France, disreputably unchaste, 
than with aversion to himself. In 
short, injurious as the presence, the 
blandishments, and the power of this 
mistress, were to the fortunes of Mi- 
rabeau and his children, and espe- 
cially his eldest son (but this only 
from his idiosyncracy, and the cur- 
rent of circumstances), the “ adopted 








* Caroline Marquise du Saillant, née de Mirabeau. 
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son” exaggerates grossly when he 
describes her as a domestic demon 
of discord, and wishes to make 
her a sacrificial offering for the 
faults of the whole family of Mi- 
rabeau. In the unnatural position 
she occupied with respect to the 
family, it was out of the question 
she should not be actively or pas- 
sively, or rather in both ways, the 
cause or instrument of mischief. 
But we see no reason why, in the 
eyes of her lover, to whom she de- 
voted heart and fortune with the 
most generous abandonment, she 
should not have appeared blameless. 
And, notwithstanding the pious re- 
clamations of the “ adopted son,” we 
maintain, that it appears from his 
own pages Madame de Pailly was one 
of the least reprehensible females 
that figures in Mirabeau’s story. 

The exquisitely graceful, beautiful, 
and accomplished Louisa Marquise de 
Cabris was not alone unfaithful to 
her marriage vow, but lived in open 
adultery with a disreputable scoun- 
drel named Brianson. She, more- 
over, instituted legal proceedings 
against her uncle, the bailli, without 
the shadow of a case. How both 
these circumstances affected the heart 
and brain ofa gentleman so proud as 
Mirabeau of the purity of his race, 
so devotedly attached to his good 
brother, and so deeply imbued with 
the religion of filial piety, may be 
easily imagined. ‘The marquis’s el- 
dest daughter renounced the world, 
and of her own vocation became a 
nun. Caroline du Saillant, who was 
dutiful and mindful of the honours 
of the house, he treated ever with the 
utmost tenderness. Now, as to the 
sons, Gabriel Honoré and Victor — 
the Count and Viscount de Mirabeau, 
certainly, the youth of both was 
tempestuous and wayward, and their 
aberrations were of a nature to excite 
the father’s abhorrence. In his own 
person he was econom‘cal almost to 
parsimony. He was often embar- 
rassed for ready money, but he was 
too proud to incur the humiliation of 
debt. Neither of his sons had the 
same delicacy of feeling or the same 
powers of self-denial. It is the old 
story, but it vexed him grievously. 
Again, he was one of the most staid, 
dignified, and temperate of men. His 
second son, whose sobriquet was 
Mirabeau-Tonneau, from his bloated 
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form and unwieldy size, was addicted 
in excess to the pleasures of the 
table alike in eating and drinking, 
and given, in short, to all the frivoli- 
ties and debauchery of the day. He 
attached himself, moreover, to the 
court party, which, from the depths 
of his soul, the Marquis de Mirabeau 
detested and despised. He was a wit 
and a jester : his enemies might have 
described him, in Mr. O’Connell’s 
phraseology, as “a bloated buffoon ;” 
and certainly as such his father re- 
garded him. In the opinion of the 
old feudal noble, Victor was drag- 
ging his name and the honour of his 
house through the mire. Still, so 
far from being destitute of the re- 
splendent qualities and talents which 
belonged to the Mirabeaus, the 
Viscomte de Mirabeau was the best, 
the truest, the bravest, the most ener- 
getic, and the most high of heart of 
all the old nobility that embraced 
the party of the king. But this was 
in his later years. ‘I'he relations be- 
twixt the Marquis and the Comte de 
Mirabeau naturally attach them- 
selves to the story of the latter. 
Here, however, it may be observed, 
that the extravagances and escapades 
in which the count indulged were 
peculiarly odious to his father: he 
abhorred debt, and was the most me- 
thodical of men in his expenditure. 
The son had a most fatal facility of 
obtaining credit, and was the most 
unsystematic of human beings in the 
management of an income, small or 
great. ‘The one was as curious about 
all expenditure as Buonaparte ; the 
other as thoughtless and as reckless 
as Josephine. ‘The father had the 
nicest feeling with respect to pro- 
priety of conduct; the son was, from 
the impulse, as it eventually ap- 
peared, of the same disease under 
which the prophet Muhammed la- 
boured, continually engaged in some 
intrigue or other, most of which were 
not really bonnes fortunes, or in any 
degree reputable. It is true, the 
count was no worse than others, but 
he could not allow himself leisure to 
manage matters so well. He was 
driven to clinging, as Tom Moore 
says,— 


“ To the nearest and loveliest thing 
He could join to himself and make closely 
his own.” 


Besides, he and his brother were, 











































to some extent, gamblers; and for 
the vice of gaming, as for that of 
systematic seduction or promiscuous 
gallantry, the father had no tolera- 
tion. ‘The “adopted son” would 
seem to think that the count’s fancy 
for play ceased with his youth, when 
he lost some money in Corsica. This 
is not so. We know on the best 
authority that he played high when 
he was in England, and was a pe- 
culiarly successful player. While 
he was in this country, at all 
events, he made more by play than 
by writing. The misconception, 
moreover, of Count Mirabeau as to 
the lofty nature of the mission which 
as an économiste the marquis had 
destined for him, must have deeply 
afflicted his father. We throw these 
out as in some degree accounting for 
conduct on the part of the father 
towards the son which must other- 
wise appear the result of pure in- 
sanity; and, taking it at the best, as 
we shall see hereafter, the conduct 
pursued was the offspring of a 
strangely idiosyncratic form of mo- 
nomania, in a mind of the noblest 
order. Atrocious as the proceedings 
of the Marquis de Mirabeau, in re- 
ference to members of his family, 
appear to the outward eye, we are 
well convinced he was never actua- 
ated by an unworthy, an unchristian, 
or an ungentlemanly motive. The 
real atrocity was in the system of 
government, which allowed a fallible 
human being such terrible powers 
over those whom he regarded with 
the antique Roman severity, and 
yet most conscientiously and in per- 
fect good faith, as the mere crea- 
ture of his will. The marquis al- 
ways speaks, not alone with com- 
placency but with vast self-gratula- 
tion, of his conduct towards his family. 
He had suits at law with several of 
them, but let us do him the justice to 
remember he won all but one. He 
made a dread use of his interest as a 
man of genius and a grandee in ob- 
taining lettres de cachet; but we 
cannot persuade ourselves that how- 
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ever erroneous his views, his in- 
tentions were bad. It is difficult 
to read without emotion the passages 
of a correspondence between the two 
old gentlemen, types of a race then 
fading rapidly away and now utterly 
extinct, with reference to the death 
of Count Mirabeau’s son, whom they 
always believed to have been poisoned 
by his mother’s relations. ‘The bailli 
says,— 


‘TI write you only a line, my dear 
brother, but a most distressing one. 
Your house is annihilated by the death 
of our poor child. Victor died the day 
before yesterday (the 8th), this being 
the day on which he had attained his 
fifth year. God gave him to us, and God 
has taken him away. For some time 
past God has made me feel his great 
mercy by granting me resignation to His 
will.’ 


The marquis responds. It is with 
a pathos and loftiness worthy of 
Burke. The opening of the letter to 
the Duke of Bedford will be remem- 
bered :-— 


“‘T am informed of the death of our 
child, the last hope of our race. I have 
hitherto thought I inherited from our 
mother a mind incapable of any strong 
emotion. I had succeeded in resisting 
and smothering all the internal volcanoes 
which can unsettle a man exempt from 
remorse. God wished to undeceive me 
by this last dispensation. He desired to 
wean me from earth. I could not refrain 
from asking Him with more sobs than 
ever I uttered in all my life, either to 
call me to immediate judgment, or to 
grant me another conscience that might 
unfold the crimes by which I have de- 
served so heavy a burden of misfortune, 
I have endeavoured to be a good son, a 
good brother, a good husband, a good 
father, and a good neighbour,—to be 
honest in my dealings and accommodat- 
ing. I never did nor wished to do an 
injury to human being, I seem, how- 
ever, to be an especial object of Heaven’s 
wrath. After baving for a long time 
repelled the cruel feeling of being an 
object of pity to myself, I have fallen 
into another even more distressing — 
namely, self-disgust.”* 


* As a pendant to this outpouring of heart from one brother, let us take the 
declaration of the other (the bailli) in a letter to the Comte de Mirabeau :— 

«« Judge me in the abstract, and without reference to the reputation you found 
me enjoying in the small circle to which Providence, justified by the small amount 
of talent I possess, had confined me. Separate from me what the world may have 


added to this reputation, whenever I was mentioned to you; still you will find me 
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The key to the Titanic character 
of the Marquis de Mirabeau is this: 
he strove most earnestly and con- 
scientiously, according to his lights 
and principles, to be right; and no 
circumstances, no failures, no disas- 
ters, no extent of inflicted suffering, 
ever could persuade him into the 
belief that he had been wrong. He 
was as incapable of regret and re- 
morse, as he was of dishonour or of 
fear. The following passages in a 
letter to the bailli, are astoundingly 
characteristic :— 


“« When any wish of mine is not for- 
bidden by my conscience, I have means 
in hand to gratify it. Depend upon it 
that at Babylon, Antioch, and Paris, none 
but poor pitiful fathers ever forgave con- 
tempt for their authority ; and since there 
no longer exists any special court for 
family pleadings, we must chastise our chil- 
dren by means of the savage despotism of 
‘ lettres de cachet,’ and not by the slow 
and tedious formality of blind and pe- 
dantic justice. When people used to 
praise me above measure, I only shrug- 
ged up my shoulders ; but now that they 
attempt to cry me down, my internal 
feelings bear me up and resist all their 
efforts to crush me. 1 know that I pass 
among them for the Nero of the age; 
and the women reserve for me the fate 
of Orpheus, and the lawyers that of Ro- 
mulus. But what mattersit? If I were 
sensitive, I should have died long ago. 
Let them vainly strive to rend the cuirass 
of honour which envelopes me, and is 
now too solid and too hard to yield to 
their feeble blows. The public are not 
my arbiters. TI trample upon their stupid 
decrees ; and though I respect my sove- 
reign and the law, I fear nothing but my 
own conscience. So long as my health 
and spirits last, I will play the part of 
Rhadamanthus, if it please God. ‘Thus I 
face about to meet them; for if I once 
turned my back, they would be sure to 
make a desperate onset. But to come to 
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the point. I wanted to gain my cause, 
and I have gained it; I wanted to shut 
up these two mad fools, and they are 
shut up ;* I wanted to immure this wild 
rascal of mine, and he is immured.t As 
for the barking of the Course,{ it will 
not last a week. However, I presume it 
is neither in your presence nor in your 
hearing that people talk of your family 
affairs. Four days ago I fell in with 
Montpezat, whom | had not seen for 
twenty years, and whose stupidity drew 
on him the following smart rejoinder :— 

“ «Ts your suit with the marchioness 
at an end?’ said he. 

««T have won it, sir.’ 

«© ¢ And where is she now ?” 
‘ In a convent.’ 
‘ And your son—where is he?” 
* In a convent.’ 

« « And your daughter ?’§ 

« « In a convent.” 

‘©« Have you taken upon yourself, 
then, to people convents ? 

“© Yes, sir; and if you were a son of 
mine, you should have entered one long 
ago i’ ” 


“ce 
cay 


Tn relation to this strange dialogue 
the “ adopted son” observes, we can- 
not help calling to mind an expres- 
sion as bitter as it was true, which 
about the same time was addressed 
by Mirabeau to his father, “ You 
have brought up all your children 
but one under the influence of fear, 
as if their veins had been filled with 
the blood of slaves.” ‘The “ adopted 
son” might also have remembered 
that the marquis was himself brought 
up in precisely the same manner; 
and that, nevertheless, he loved, 
honoured, and obeyed his parents. 
This domestic Rhadamanthus, too, 
appears to have had the power of 
exciting the most vivid and enduring 
attachments. Throughout his long 
life he seems never to have lost a 
friend, and he was united by the 


an honest man, who has injured no one, and in reward of this enjoys public esteem. 
Now I have acquired this esteem by never swerving, any more at least than human 
weakness compelled me to do, from the rule which I have always taken as the prin- 
ciple of my conduct—Alteri ne feceris quod tibi fieri non vis.* But I am writing too 
much about myself ; permit me, however, to add that I have even attempted to strike 
out the negatives, and to do whenever 1 was able that which 1 wished should be dune 
unto me.” 

* His wife and Madame de Cabris. They were imprisoned in a convent from 
Feb. 1778 to June 1781. 

t The Count. 

¢ The public walk at Aix, where the bailli used to spend the winter. 

§ Madame de Cabris. 





* « Do as you would be done by,” in our version of Holy Writ. 
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strictest ties to some of the best men 
of his age and country. Amongst 
these we find recorded the names of 
Marshal Bellisle, Ponchatrain, Mau- 
repas, Choiseul, Nivernois, Males- 
herbes, Bernis, Lefranc de Pompig- 
nan,* Doctor Quesnay, and a number 
of others. With several of these his 
intimacy had subsisted for upwards 
of half a century. He was adored 
by his servants, who lived with him 
throughout their mutual lives. His 
secretary, M. Garcon, lived in constant 
attendance on and communion with 
him for forty-six years. He died, too, 
within a fortnight after the death of 
his master. In addition to those solid 
sterling qualities, which can alone 
attract and maintain the friendship 
of good men, he possessed all the 
lighter attributes, physical and moral, 
which enchant society. He was frank, 
affable, gay, debonnair, a man of wit 
and humour; a man keenly alive as 
well to the beauties and glories of 
external nature, as to the creations 
and emanations of the fine arts; a 
fervent lover of poetry, and one who 
might have been a poet himself had 
he chosen to addict himself to the 
service of the Muse rather than to 
that of mankind. Yet he failed not 
withal to become the mark of vulgar 
ridicule and ignorant scorn. To the 
outward eye his course of conduct 
throughout life had been unwise, his 
career singularly unfortunate and 
unhappy. Of this he was well aware, 
and he has thrown the feeling into 
verses that breathe a sad and forlorn 
merriment. In writing to his friend, 
the Marquis Longo, he says,— 


“T caught myself on a day of pain 
and annoyance suddenly composing, with- 
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out being aware of it, the following 
stanza to a vaudeville tune :— 


«En quoi consiste la Sagesse ? 
Dans les succés. 

En quoi consiste la Vieillesse ? 
Dans les régrets. 

Pauvre homme, tant qui je vivrai 

Sage ni vieux je ne serai.” 


The marquis was not deceived in 
the worldly estimate of wisdom. 
Wisdom is a thing which the multi- 
tude cannot comprehend. Success is 
a sign, but with them it is the only 
sign and exposition of it. Perhaps, 
however, the counterpoise was to be 
found in that other proposition which 
springs forth in the rebound from 
the generous elasticity of an irrefrag- 
ible strength of mind. To the out- 
ward eye, certainly, the Marquis de 
Mirabeau was most unfortunate, 
alike as a private and a public man. 
He came at an unfortunate time— 
too late and too early. His lot 
would, even with the common herd 
of mankind, have been honour- 
able and famous if cast in a more 
remote age. Had he been as young 
as his son, he would have taken a 
leading and controlling part in a re- 
formation rather than a revolution. 
Looking forth like the watchman 
into the night, he long foresaw the 
coming storm, and predicted its fatal 
character. He foresaw, moreover, 
the part his son Gabriel was destined 
to play in it. Contrary to his anti- 
cipations, he lived to witness it. He 
says to the bailli:— 

“T had long been of opinion that the 
world would soon be at an end if madmen 
did not engender; that whilst | was 
alive things would hold together, but the 
moment my eyes were closed, this man 


* Lefranc de Pompignan was a disciple of Mirabeau's —a bad poet, but a good 
man. Mirabeau says of him, ‘“ Lefranc was a friend of forty-seven years’ standing, 
and his mind was one of the most vast and best stored in knowledge that existed in 


Europe. He 


was firm in principle, and was gifted with a lofty soul, a noble genius, 


and rare talents. Simple as a child, easy to ‘be deceived like most great men; he 


was an excellent citizen, a religious man, and a model of virtue. 
when some justice will be done to him. 


The time is come 
That which he has effected on his own 


estates by economy and perseverance, in splendid establishments ofevery description, 
would surprise even a sovereign. He considered me his first friend, and I shall 


always be proud of the title.’ 


The contrast the marquis draws between his friend’s 


Christian death-bed and the evanishment of Voltaire “‘ from this phantasmal scene,” 


though not relevant, may be pardoned for its quaintness and curiosity : 


—** Whata 







difference between the last struggle of this man and the end of that devil's imp 
(Voltaire), who persecuted him, and who came here to die a theatrical death, howling 
against God and the saints, and giving us a rehearsal of the pretended scene, ‘ Thou 
hast conquered, Galilean.’ All the difference proceeds from the one having spent 
his life in doing good, and the other in gettiug himself praised.” 
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(Count Mirabeau) would be let loose. 
The age for persons of this sort to live 
in is arriving with rapid strides. There 
is no woman nowadays who does not 
bear in her womb a Van Artevelde or a 
Masaniello,” * 


He had the pain, moreover, to see 
his family utterly divided ; the eldest 
son “ wielding the fierce democracy,” 
the younger the most fiery champion 
of the court. He saw, moreover, the 
destruction of his order, of which he 
and his brother were amongst the last 
and noblest representatives. But 
was there no balm in Gilead? Is it 
not something to the eagle to enjoy 
the privilege of gazing right upon 
the sun and winging his flight to- 
wards it, though he may not attain 
the source of light ? The scholar, the 
man of imagination and of genius, 
has a world of his own, of which no 
tyranny or misfortune can deprive 
him. Mirabeau, besides, had the 
consciousness of a lofty mission, pur- 
sued with lofty labour, honestly, 
fearlessly, and ably. He had the 
pride to know he had striven well 
and wisely to save his country from 
the abyss into which it was about to 
fall, and to render benefits to the 
whole of human kind. He had the 
satisfaction to feel that he had filled 
a station higher than that of king or 
conqueror, the highest of which hu- 
man nature is capable. He had been 
the champion of rational freedom. 
Ile had, as the friend of the poor and 
the oppressed, discharged the glorious 
duties he prescribed to himself in 
the spirit of a gentleman and a 
Christian, and with an humble but 
cheerful hopefulness he might pray 
unto the Lord to let his aged servant 
depart in peace. If suffering was 
imposed upon him, peradventure 
strength was vouchsafed to him to 
bear it. If ingratitude and calumny 
and disappointment were to be the 
only requital of his generous labours, 
perhaps he was taught by a gracious 
leading from above not to be un- 
prepared for the result. He who 
assumes the functions of Prometheus 
must be prepared for his doom and 
lift up his heart to the courage, and 
endurance of the immortal Titan. 
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Mirabeau likewise must have en- 
joyed the consolation, that though 


he had not guided the people into 


that land of promise which is the 
birth-right of every freeman, he had 
at least led them to the top of that 
mountain whence they might see it 
from afar. Alas! for the human 
race, that it should be but still loom- 
ing in the distance. Whatever, 
moreover, may have been his errors 
as an individual, however appalling 
and afflicting the mania which be- 
trayed him into persecuting his eldest 
son, his character as a public man 
stands in majestic purity. “ Onearth 
peace and good-will to men ;” “ Love 
one another ;” “ Do as you would be 
done by!” these were the doctrines 
which informed his pen. He sought 
to explain their rights and their du- 
ties to rich and poor. Long before 
Lieutenant Drummond, he had pro- 
claimed that property has its duties 
as well asits rights. He assailed and 
exposed every abuse of government 
and administration without fear or 
favour as to principles or systems, 
but without ever stooping to make a 
personal attack upon any individual. 
As chief of the économistes, he was 
the original leader in the great strug- 
gle of young intellect against old 
oppression, “in the conflict” to the 
utterance, under the rage of which, 
unluckily for human liberty, the 
moral night of chaos came again. 
They were the first bold innovators 
who launched upon the sea of poli- 
tics and philosophy. But they sought 
not to destroy. “Their holy object 
was to heal, and invigorate, and 
transfuse new life-blood into the state. 
They were not self-seeking agitators, 
or hireling scribblers, or atheistical 
philosophers, or apostles of immo- 
rality, or wretched speculators seek- 
ing to fish in troubled waters. They 
were men of rank, and wealth, and 
learning, friends to the altar and the 
throne—men, honourable and honest, 
willing to render to God and man 
their due. They were sincere patriots, 
and the reward they sought was the 
consciousness and the glory of doing 
good. These économistes shed light 
upon the mode in which the different 


* In another letter to the bailli he observes :—‘‘ Tn other respects he is of the race 
necessary for the age in which he lives, and, as the Duchess of Civrac said to me, he 
is likely to climb upon the backs of all of them. 
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branches of government were carried 
on, and especially displayed and de- 
nounced the horrid profligacy and 
wickedness that prevailed in the 
whole system of finance and taxation. 
They proposed divers plans of im- 
provement, which, observes Dulaure,* 
the ministers either suffered to lie un- 
noticed in their drawers or replied to 
by lettres de cachet, which consigned 
them to the dungeons ofthe Bastille. 
To the économistes, who had exposed 
the multitude of administrativeabuses, 
the “ philosophes” succeeded—a sect 
sprung from abuses and persecution 
in religion.t ‘To expose the vices of 
a system is the first step to their 
amendment; and Mirabeau and his 
associates not alone exposed the vices, 
but shewed how they could be 
amended. Thus Mirabeau led, at 
home and abroad, the populace of 
bondsmen towards their Pisgah, and 
this not as a riotous and disorderly 
rabble, but under the governance of 
their chiefs and princes. “ The 
adopted son” states, in the number of 
his adherents were then and after- 
wards to be found men illustrious in 
letters and science, and even crowned 
heads,—namely, the Margrave of 
Baden ;{ Leopold, grand duke of 
Tuscany ; Leopold (emperor of Ger- 
many in 1790); Stanislaus Augus- 
tus, king of Poland; Gustavus IIT., 
king of Sweden, who twelve years 
after sent to Mirabeau the medal of 
the order of Vasa. It was even 
stated that the dauphin son of Louis 
XV. was among the number. This 
prince, styled “ the friend of men,” 
“the breviary of honest men,”—he 
knew it, they say, by heart, and 
otfered to make the author under- 
tuter to his sons; but the marquis 
replied, it is said, “he would accept 
nothing less than the entire responsi- 
bility.” Mirabeau’s instructions, ac- 
cordingly, came after such a fashion 
as to teach rulers the wisdom of com- 
plying with the duties which the 
Lord fails not to impose upon all to 
whom he vouchsafes to intrust au- 
thority, and to suggest to the public 


* Hist. de Paris, vol. viii. p. 294. 


+ The wheel is sure to go round full circle. 


instigations of the Jesuits, under Louis X1V. and Louis XV. 


have had their reward. 
t To whom he bequeathed his MSS. 
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a sense of their undefeasible rights, 
without in the most remote degree 
exciting them to anger or violence. 
Mirabeau trod in Sully’s footsteps ; 
but he stretched far beyond his track. 
There is scarcely a rational, practical 
proposition, for the improvement in 
the condition of the working classes, 
and for the general benefit of human 
kind, which has up to this present 
hour been brought forward in 
France, ay, or England, which has 
not been already propounded and 
reasoned upon in the works of the 
Marquis de Mirabeau; and there are 
some propositions of the utmost 
weight, and of the most precious 
value, which have not yet been pro- 
perly entertained in either of these 
great countries. Amongst these, his 
notions as to the value of “ internal 
intercourse and intercommunication,” 
and the advisability of public works 
to this end, as the best means of 
public instruction, are worthy of the 
age of railroads, and miraculous in 
those of post-horses, such as they 
were then, and indeed are now, in 
France. His writings produced a 
great, though not a glaring effect. 
They burnt, but did not blaze ; and 
many came to light their wisps of 
straw at the glowing fagots that 
were kindled by his brain. Some, 
too, lit their torches ; amongst others, 
his son and Napoleon,—although, 
when the latter appeared, the light 
was so diffused, he might have been 
ignorant of its source. 

Much that was suggested by Mi- 
rabeau, has been effected during the 
throes of the Revolution and the pre- 
sidency of Napoleon’s genius. The 
laws and the finances have been sct 
upon a sound footing. Rights, if not 
equal, are less unequal—privileges are 
destroyed ; but much which he urged 
remains yet to be done. That barrier 
of rational, practical education, for all 
classes, of discipline as to duties and 
payments to the state, which supplics 
to the humblest who are within the 
pale of society the necessaries of life, 
remains yet to be reared. It was 


Dulaure (and with perfect truth) 
attributes the origin of this sect to the persecution of the Protestants through the 


Verily, the Bourbons 
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well for him long ago before the 
tempest burst forth to take to himself 
while contemplating the blackness of 
the horizon, that he had all his life 
advocated the cause of the poor and 
the urgency of general education ; and, 
at the same time, pointed out what 
species of instruction must be given 
to constitute the only barrier between 
might and weakness. He adds with 
fatidical truth, “If this game of 
blind-man’s buff last much longer, 
there must be a general upset.” But 
in point of fact we want this educa- 
tion, and the secret of giving it the 
useful character and direction, as 
much in France, and in England too, 
at this moment, as both were needed 
before the French Revolution con- 
vulsed that most ill-governed country. 

Nothing is nowadays known of 
these works of Mirabeau. The 
“adopted son” prates of them with 
a fatuous flippancy ; but he is just 
as capable of understanding them as 
a goose is, the beauty of the propor- 
tions, the magnificence, and the height 
of the triumphal arch through which 
he waddles. And this goose did not 
even take the trouble of waddling 
through the lofty arch and making 
his blind bow. There are not even 
now, from the lack of early habitude 
and education, a dozen Frenchmen 
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capable of dealing with the great 
social, moral, and political questions 
which the marquis considers. We 
recently took his works in hand. 
Our prejudice was deep from the 
ridicule which had been heaped upon 
him. We came to their perusal not 
indeed to scoff, for we have that 
faculty of love and reverence which 
inculcates that there “ is good in 
every thing” God has created, and 
tells us that a man’s life-blood is in 
his book; but in sooth on even a 
glance we lingered to admire, and 
we finally remained to study. We 
will now enter upon the considera- 
tion of them so far as from a witness 
above suspicion, sine tra aut studio, 
they bear upon the condition of the 
country and the causes of the Revo- 
lution ; so far, too, as they inspired 
or assisted the “ brief, bright, and 
glorious” career of the son. He has 
been accused of sucking the brains 
of such creaturesas Dumont, Claviére, 
Duroverai, and so forth. He derived 
more visibly from the writings of his 
father, and indisputably, though we 
can prove it not by demonstration, 
from the instructions of his father, 
than he did from all the Swiss that 
ever sold their pens, their swords, or 
their souls to Europe. Juvat Pietas 
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A circumsTANcE occurred in my 
fourteenth year, which made a last- 
ing impression; in fact, so strong a 
one as not to be entirely removed 
until the man succeeded the boy. My 
father, who never wished me to be 
absent from him (thus verifying the 
beautiful notion of the poet, that 

«* Goodness wounds itself, 


And sweet affection proves the spring of 
woe,” 


for, as I have already observed, 
he may be said to have marred my 
prospects in life by his fondness 
for me), took me a journey of up- 
wards of a hundred miles, for the 
purpose of visiting a relation in 


Herefordshire. We travelled on 

horseback, by easy stages, through 

a delightful country; and, on our 

arrival at Hereford, put up at the 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLUL 


head inn for the night, intending to 
finish our journey on the morrow. 
But now comes the “ circumstance,” 
and a tragical one it was. Ona 
woman going out of her house, just 
in the grey of the morning, to fetch 
water from a shallow river which 
runs through the said town, she saw 
something white in the middle of it, 
which she took to be some skins from 
a neighbouring skinner and tanner, 
placed there to scour. On her second 
journey, however, the day having 
further dawned, she perceived that 
what she took to be skins was the 
white livery-coat of my father’s 
servant who accompanied us, himself 
being a corpse in the water, having 
fallen into it, on his road from a 
public-house in which he had spent 
the night, to the inn, in a state of 
helpless intoxication. 
M 
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At four o'clock in the morning my 
father and myself were aroused by 
the ostler knocking violently at the 
door of the double-bedded room in 
which we were sleeping, and ex- 
claiming, “ Get up directly, sir, 
your servant has drowned himself!” 
What evil genius could possess my 
father at the moment I am unable to 
say, but he suffered me to accompany 
him to the house to which the poor 
fellow, a great favourite of mine, was 
taken; and where to me, at that tender 
age, a frightful scene presented itself. 
The man lay on his back on a table, 
with his features greatly distorted by 
the violent death he had undergone. 
A surgeon was with him, but all 
means to resuscitate him proved in- 
effectual; and there was nothing left 
but to have him buried, and to hire 
another in his place. Having been 
a man not given to drinking, it was 
the opportunity that presented itself 
of his indulging in cider, to which 
he had prev viously been a stranger, 
that caused his untimely death. 

But the consequences of this event 
were most serious. In the first place, 
it produeed in my father a severe fit 
of the gout; and in the next, the 
figure of the poor fellow’s corpse 
haunted me by day and by night to 
such an extent, that I could not re- 
main alone for one minute, neither 
did my nerves recover the shock for 
a very long time. Thus was the 
anticipated pleasure of passing a fort- 
night, at a delightful time of the 
year, at one of the most beautiful 
places in the beautiful neighbourhood 
of Ross, at once nipped in tne bud. 

Iam very averse to exhibiting such 
sights as this to the eyes of children 
of tender years. Even perpetual in- 
jury to their intellects has been the 
result ; and I am surprised that the 
classical knowledge of my father had 
not remind i specially in 
cases of distortion of countenance — 
that this was strictly provided against 
in the early ages of civilised society. 
It is particularly stated by a Roman 
historian, that the corpse of Scipio 
Africanus, by reason of his visage 
being distorted, was carried out on 
his bier velato capite, with his head 
concealed from public view. When 
violently distorted by the last agonies, 
the entire head was covered by a 
mask ; whereas, on the other hand, 
in cases of handsome women whose 
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features were but little deformed by 
the change, painting the face was had 
recourse to, to make them appear to 
greater advantage to the spectators. 

Fielding makes Jonathan Wilde 
say that, in his opinion, there can be 
no greatness of soul in a man who 
acknowledges his own vices. Be this 
as it may, “I am ready to admit that, 
at what may be called the first touch 
of the world, all that purity of 
thought and deed which my father 
had taken such pains to inculcate and 
preserve in me appeared to have 
sunk under its temptations. Perhaps, 
however, others than myself had 
something to do with this early 
ary on my part. The fact 
is, I was a favourite with some of 
the young gentlemen in our neigh- 
bourhood ; that is, of those ten years 
older than myself, and they would 
often ask me to dine at their houses. 
“ And what of this?” my reader may 
exclaim. “Is not this the case with 
all boys in their holidays?” Certainly 
it is; but on these occasions I fancied 
myself a man, and took my glass as 
a man, and often returned home at 
night on my pony, at the great risk 
of my life, in a sad state of intoxication. 
These proceedings, however, were at 
length put a stop to for atime. The 
servants would generally get me to 
bed so soon as I entered the house, 
and in that case my father was ig- 
norant of the state in which I was; 
but on one occasion I set their caution 
at defiance, and staggered into the 
room in which both my father and 
mother were seated. This produced 
a remonstrance from the former to 
the person with whom I had dined ; 
and, having heard in other quarters 
of my committing similar excesses, 
I was only allowed to visit my too 
indulgent friends on condition of my 
being sent home sober. 

But how well do I remember the 
difficulty I had to swallow the bum- 
pers imposed upon me, and which 
I considered myself called on to drink 
to some favourite sentiment or toast. 
For example, I felt as though I 
would have died on the spot rather 
than have refused “ Fox-hunting,” 
or “The Merry Harriers,” each of 
which were invariably toasted by the 
hunting esquires of those days, and, 
I may add, of those hard-going days. 
Then the excruciating head: ach of the 
next morning too plainly convinced 
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me of the well-established fact that, 
do what we may, the gods will have 
a tax upon our pleasures. 

Next, I was a great man in the 
Christmas holidays for what is called 
a hunt-dinner, very little regarding 
of what description of persons the 
members of the said hunts were 
composed. And how well do I re- 
collect one of these dinners in 
honour of a hare-hunt, at a place 
called Iscoed, a noted place for jolly 
doings of the Maelor yeomen. Un- 
known to me, a servant was sent to 
attend me home; but happening to 
see him as I mounted my horse, I 
was resolved to give him the slip, 
and immediately set forward at a 
gallop. The night was black dark ; 
notwithstanding which, and having 
a river to ford, I met with no mis- 
hap by the way, although for this 
I might have been more indebted to 
my horse than to myself, inasmuch 
as, by what follows, it is evident little 
consciousness was left to me:— 
“Which is the road to Wrexham ?” 


said I to a woman who came out of 


her house. “ The road to Wrexham !” 
exclaimed the woman ; “ why you are 
in Wrexham!” and so I was, at the 
town’s end, although entirely igno- 
rant of where I was. 

And I have another anecdote at 
hand resulting from the Newcomes 
and myself. We were spending our 
holidays at Taplow Lodge, near 
Maidenhead, formerly the seat of the 
celebrated Sir John Lade, who had 
sixteen coach-horses in its stables, 
chestnuts, with white legs; but, at 
the period of our visit, the property 
of a gentleman who married a rela- 
tion of the Newcomes ; and a prince 
of a man, as the saying is, was he, in 
all his thoughts and actions. Sitting 
with him one evening over our wine, 
after the ladies had left the room, 
he thus addressed us : —‘“ I wonder 
what you three fellows will be when 
you grow up to be men: but I think 
I an guess what two of you will be. 
You,’ "addressing himself to Thomas, 
the elder ofthe Newcomes (now rector 
of Shenly, Herts), “ will be a bishop, 
and perhaps Primate of Ireland, as 
your relation was; and you, Dick, 
will be a fat parson, with a good 
Welsh living,” which last prophecy 
has been fulfilled to the letter; for 
my friend thearchdeacon’s preferment 
is good, and I'll answer for his weigh- 
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ing sixteen stone, jockey weight, and 
a little more, as his father did before 
him. “ And what am J to be, sir?” 
said I, in a very innocent, unpretend- 
ing tone, on finding no path or pro- 
spects chalked out for me. “Oh!” 
replied our good -humoured host, 
whose name was Fryer, “ you are fit 
for nothing — unless it be to marry a 
rich widow, which you may do if you 
like.” 

As if there were not enough of 
inflammable matter in a house full of 
children to create broils and wrangles, 
we had at Plasgronow, in my boy- 
hood, two pet-dogs, which were ever- 
lastingly setting us all by the ears. 
The fact was, there were two opposite 
parties, equally divided,— one for 
Jock, with my mother at the head 
of it; the other for Bingo, of whom 
I myself was the chief champion. 
But the consequences of this what we 
used to call “ Pitt and Fox opposi- 
tion interest,” were sometimes very 
serious. A kick from one of the 
espousers of Jock, was sure to be 
returned by a thump from a friend 
of Bingo; and a black eye would 
now and then be the result. In- 
deed, a nose was seriously damaged 
in one of these frays. My elder 
brother had given me a thrashing 
in return for one I gave Jock, 
and I meditated revenge. Ob- 
serving him one day very smartly 
dressed to accompany my father and 
mother toa dinner-party, I considered 
the opportunity was at hand, and, 
going into the stable-yard, returned 
to the house with a large harness- 
sponge in my hand, well saturated 
with dirty water. “ Now is the time, 
my boy,” said I, “ for paying you off 
for the beating you gave me about 
Jock. Tl damage your fine clothes 
for you!” when he ran into the 
dining-room to avoid me. I chased 
him around the room; and, when in 
the act of bobbing down his head to 
avoid the reception of the sponge and 
its contents in his face, he struck his 
nose so violently against the table, as 
to lead to the belief that a fracture 
of the cartilage was the consequence. 
My mother was in an agony for the 
beauty of her darling boy, and, of 
course, I was in no sm: all disgrace for 
the act; but it turned out “that, A) 
far from being an injury, the nose 
was actually improved by the blow, 
the violence of which had raised it a 
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little in the centre, producing the 
happy medium betwixt the Roman 
and the Grecian form, each of which 
is occasionally given to excess. 

But a word more of these two most 
intellectual brutes. Jock wasa beau- 


tiful specimen of the largest sort of 


what are called King Charles's spaniel 
breed ; whereas Bingo was a low-bred 
cur. Neither meat, nor drink, nor 
warmth, had any charms for him if I 
were absent; and how many bitter 
cold nights in the Christmas holidays 
did he await my return in the stable- 
yard until a late hour of the night! 
now fancy I can feel him jumping up 
to my feet as I approached the stable 
on my pony, when the darkness of the 
night and his dingy colour would not 
admit of my seeing him. What a 
pity it is that such an animal should, 
in the words of Byron, “ be denied 
in heaven the soul he held on earth!” 

I have ventured to call these two 
animals intellectual. The following 
anecdote of them, mentioned previ- 
ously by me in print, and to be vouch- 
ed for by some of those of my family 
who witnessed the occurrence that 
gave rise to it, will bear me out in 
the application of the said adjective. 
“Don't forget to bathe Jock and 
Bingo in the avenue pond,” said my 
mother in their hearing, as they 
were in the act of accompanying us 
all, one fine summer's evening, in a 
rural walk. As true as I have now 
a pen in my hand, down went their 
tails; hushed was their bark—a 
gladdening one as it is called,—and 
back they both ran towards the 
house, unwilling to have a repetition 
of an operation which they had not 
found to be to their taste? What is 
this but intellect ? 

Who is it that says of Love, 
Thou strikest, like Olympic Jove, 
but once? My memory faiis me 
here ; but I remember my old and 
esteemed friend and pastor, Mr. 
Strong, was wont to compare love to 
the small-pox, which no person is 
seized with more than once. For 
my own part, however, I cannot 
enumerate the number of times in 
which I have been in love, which 
surely is a compliment to the fairest 
of God's creatures; but I am quite 
sure I was deeply smitten with a 
girl at the dancing-school, in my 
thirteenth year. In. my fifteenth, I 
used to ride toa turnpike-road, about 
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two miles distant from Plasgronow, 
with the mere chance of meeting a 
young lady who occasionally rode on 
it at a certain hour of the day; but 
as she appeared to hold me very 
cheap, I discontinued the wild-goose 


chase. Being, however, of Ben Jon- 
son’s opinion, that 


“« There is no life on earth but being in 
love,” 


I soon placed my affections on an- 
other, and she did so far return my 
passion as to allow me to put her laven- 
der-water bottle in my pocket, which 
I placed under my pillow every 
night, and cherished it so long as an 
atom of scent remained in it. | 
really did fancy myself in love with 
this young lady ; ; but, alas! I was 
soon ‘doomed to feel the truth of,—- 


‘* Sweet is the love that meets return, 
When in one breast souls equal burn ; 
But words are wanting to discover 
The torments of a hopeless lover !” 


A young dragoon, a year or two 
older than myself, cut me out at the 
first ball after his arrival in the 
country. How many times, and 
with whom, I have been enamoured 
since, 1am unwilling, if not unable, 
to say; but if neither the wisdom of 
Solomon nor the piety of David was 
equal to resist the all-subduing 
power of woman’s charms,—if Her- 
cules, who had conquered so many 
monsters, could not conquer the 
passion of love,—if Cupid could 
make him his sport, and render him 
so far forgetful of his glory as to 
Pe himself at the distaff with the 
Lydian queen,—what resistance could 
a weak mortal like myself be sup- 
posed to make against this 100-horse 
power over the male sex ? 

Like the demi-god, Paris, I began 
life with preferring the goddess of 
pleasure to the goddess of wisdom, 
and in suchwise do I fear I shall end 
it. My “rural education,” as some 
one calls the accomplishments of 
hunting, shooting, fishing, and drink- 
ing, commenced at a very ¢: arly age; 
and before I was fifteen, i could have 
taken a fair degree in each. Shall I 
ever forget the first partridge that 
fell to my gun, in somewhere about 
my thirteenth year! The pride of 
Alexander, when he passed the Gra- 
nicus, was nothing compared with the 
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transports of joy that I displayed 
when, on letting fly at a covey that 
rose from the stubble (and at old 
Sorton at the sume time, who ex- 
claimed that he had had a “ terious 
good escape ;” as he also did when 
iy brother killed one over his head, 
in a gravel-pit), one was found to 
drop. I threw down the gun, rolled 
on the ground, kicked up my heels, 
chucked my hat into the air, and 
performed as many ridiculous antics 
as would have served a clown at a 
puppet-show. And shall I ever for- 
get the first hunter I rode after 
hounds—my promotion from the 
Welsh pony to the well-bred horse ? 
Icannot account for the fact, but it 
was, that a gentleman by the name 
of Chitton, an entire stranger, came to 
the inn at Wrexham with three 
hunters, one of which was a mare 
that, in the language of grooms, 
could all but speak,—that is to say, 
she was of so docile a temper, and so 
perfect a mistress of her business, 
that, to carry on the phraseology of 
the stable, a child could have ridden 
her. It happened that I attracted 
the notice of the stranger, and he 
not only put me on this mare when 
he was in the country, but gave or- 
ders to his groom that I should ride 
her when I liked in his absence. 
Then, in the next Christmas holi- 
days, I had another kind friend, a 


gentleman by the name of Evans, of 


Erbistock Hall, in the 
Maelor hundred, 


renowned 
who would often 


put me on an old cropped mare of 


his who knew her business well ; and 
thus was one part of my education 
completed. 

It is pretty well known to the 
sporting world, by reason of my hav- 
ing published, in one of the sporting 
periodicals, an account of my pro- 
ceedings in that line, and partly for 
the benefit of others who may wish 
to follow my example, that, as Solo- 
mon was before me, I have been a 
considerable speculator in horse- 
flesh ; and, moreover, to some profit, 
having clearly shewn that, in a cer- 
tain number of horses, for the most 
part purchased when young, and 
manufactured into hunters by my- 
self, at the no small hazard of life or 
limb, I cleared the pretty little sum 
of three thousand guineas, and up- 
wards. The opening paper on that 
subject, relating to my earliest trans- 
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actions, and particularly as giving a 
spirited sketch of my celebrated 
pony Sampson, having been much 
noticed by the press, I cannot refrain 
from presenting a transcript of it 
here :— 


*‘ At a dinner -~ party at Boulogne, a 
short time back, a certain sporting colo- 
nel, once master of fox-hounds, but now 
residing there, thus addressed me :— 
‘Nimrod,’ said be, ‘I think you could 
write an amusing article on all the 
horses you have ‘had, and the various 
circumstances attending them.’ This 
reminded me of Sancho, and his recol- 
lection of the last year’s clouds! and as 
well might 1 sit down to give an accu- 
rate description of those aerial mountains 
that have rolled over my own head during 
the last twelve months, as to enumerate 
the horses which have passed through 
my stables in the last thirty-five years, 
having reason to believe, of hunters 
alone, the number would fall very little 
short of one hundred and fifty! Indeed, 
at one time, two or three of my acquaint- 
ance, who were excellent hands at swal- 
lowing the camel, but straining very 
hard at the gnat, ventured to hint that [ 
was driving the nail too far; in short, 
that I should be looked upon as a horse- 
dealer, if | bought and sold so many 
horses. One very tonish young gentle- 
man, I remember, descanted ably on the 
subject one fine morning by the cover 
side ; but, unfortunately for the rare asso. 
ciation of preeching and practice, aided 
perhaps by the force of bad example, 
this tonish young ¢ gentleman soon after- 
wards became quite as keen a looker out 
for a clever young or old horse, by 
which a fifty -pound. note could be got, as 
ever I my self was, and I am willing to 
admit he had much good taste in “his 
choice. My general answer, however, to 
all these friendly hints was,—‘ My dear 
fellow, King Solomon was a thousand 
times greater horse-dealer than I am ; 
but if I don’t sell a horse now and then 
for a good price, I can’t hunt, and with- 
out hunting I can’t live.’ With such of 
my friends whose opinion I valued this 
was for the most part satisfactory; and 
to those of another description I snapped 
my fingers, and went on. But I need 
not have gone so far back as I have here 
done for princely or aristocratic horse- 
dealers. I could name two or three of 
our own nobility, as fine sportsmen as 
ever graced a saddle, and as honourable 
men as England ever gave birth to, who, 
in their days of heir-apparentcy (if such 
a term there be), made their horses pay 
the expenses of the hunting-stable,—not 
so easy a task, by the by, as some of 
your readers may imagine. However, 
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we will cut this matter short. All the 
sporting world knows that I bought and 
sold whenever a good opportunity oc- 
curred, and that, ‘like most other bar- 
terers, my object was not ‘ to live by 
the loss,” but to have hunting free of 
cost, as otherwise J must have heen 
contented with a very scanty allow- 
ance of it. In justice to my judgment, 
then, I may be allowed to say, I did 
this ; and it is due to the regard every 
man should have for the ro zesrev to 
add that, as I never sold an unsound 
horse as a sound one, I never bad one 
returned on my hands; neither did [ 
have even a wrangle, much less a quar- 
rel, with any man alive, respecting a 
horse sold to him ; and what is, 1 think, 
still more extraordinary, 1 never re- 
turned but one horse as unsound, after 
having purchased him: nor can I recol- 
lect but one other which | ever wished 
or attempted to return, and of him I shall 
have occasion to speak. It was rumin- 
ating on these, and somewhat similar 
circumstances, in addition to my recol- 
lection being awake to several interesting 
incidents relating to horses and men, in 
my various horse-flesh speculations, that 
induced me to avail myself of the sport- 
ing colonel’s hint, and ‘only hope that, as 
a constant reader of your Magazine, he 
may not have cause to repent of having 
given it to me. It is certainly possible 
that, if I fail in making myself agreeable, 
I may make myself use sful, inasmuch as 
all knowledge on these matters worth 
having must have eaperience, and not 
theory for its base. 

A certain ancient critic, of very high 
renown, was laughed at for saying that 
an epic poem should have a beginning, a 
middle, an end; and who can wonder at 
it? for so must a stick. However, I 
must be pardoned here if I make a very 
early beginning, by reason of the first 
horse 1 ever was possessed of having 
been one perhaps more notable in his way 
than any other I ever did, or hope I may 
ever again possess. In fact, it was the 
family gallow ay, handed down to me by 
my brother when he was promoted to 
the back of a horse, and this was his 
history. He was the real Welsh- 
mountain galloway, of prodigious strength 
for his size, ergo, named Sampson—the 
perfect war-horse in miniature, having 
the crest of a stallion (which he was) ; 
the mane of a lion; a tail that would 
have done honour to Denmark; an eye 
redder than blood, when caught at a 
certain focus, and indicative of extreme 
vice; the action of a hackney, with the 
speed of a race-horse ; and a temper 
composed of all the vices that degrade 
the character of the horse. He was 
originally preseuted by the late Sir Wat- 
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kin Williams Wynn to Mr. Boycott, 
late master of the Albrighton fox-hounds, 
and by him given to my brother; so 
that, leaving myself out of the question, 
he may be said to have been the parent, 
pr actical instructor, of two most superior 
horsemen, which Mr. Boycott and my 
brother are well known to be. 

“ The history of Sampson does not 
end here, nor was it confined to his own 
immediate neighbourhood. Every black- 
smith within twenty miles either knew or 
had heard of him,—for not one of them 
could shoe him, nor was he ever shod 
since he was foaled without casting. 
One very Herculean son of Vulcan, at 
Parkgate in Cheshire, swore he could 
shoe twenty such, and a broken arm was 
the reward of his temerity. As to the 
various times he ran away with his three 
juvenile jockies, they were countless ; 
‘but no man could stop him when he was 
once off, and for these reasons :—First, 
he had a mouth of iron ; and secondly, 
by a peculiar formation of neck and set. 
ting on of the head, which I have never 
met with since, he had the power of 
bringing bis chin to rest on the lower 
part of his breast, so that, unless he had 
been pulled backwards, there was no 
power of restraint that could act solely on 
his mouth. I saw him run away with a 
very strong young man, full six feet 
high, and give him a dre adful fall; andI 
saw him do worse than this. I witnessed 
his bringing the late Captain Charles 
Boycott at a frightful rate — having lost 
all control of him — up to my father’s 
stable-door, and throw him on the pave. 
ment, by which his skull was fractured, 
and his life greatly endangered. In the 
countless falls he gave me, from his 
vicious propensities alone (for nothing 
could cause himself to fall), I had one 
very narrow escape for my life. He 
dragged me by the stirrup for several , 
yards, on a turnpike- road, but never 
offered to kick me. This, you will say, 
is nearly incredible, as so shy was this 
little devil in the shape of a horse of 
any thing approaching his hinder quarters 
—an instinctive characteristic in all 
horses, but qualified by our system of 
domestication—thut he carried a straw in 
his tail to the end of a journey of upwards 
of a hundred miles that [I rode him one 
summer holidays with my father, al- 
though thehostler of ev ery inn we stopped 
at attempted to draw it out, despite of 
our servant's usual caution of ‘ Don’t 
touch that galloway.’ 

‘* Now then arises a question rather 
difficult to speculate upon, because the 
only person who could have answered it has 
been many years in his grave. How hap- 
pened it that a father, so bent upon making 
scholars of his sons as to dose them with 
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books to nausea— which nausea stuck to 
them through life—should also have been 
determined that they should become 
horsemen, and consequently sportsmen, 
as was evident by his permitting them 
to ride so ungovernable an animal as 
Sampson? Why, in fact, he was him- 
self a horseman; and although not a 
sportsman, he was an advocate for all 
manly sports, fox-hunting included, as a 
sight of myself upon Sampson, in my red 
coat and cap, leather breeches and boots, 
every Christmas holidays—a parvus Iulus 
in his eyes, and by no means small beer 
in my own—would too plainly have in- 
dicated. Thus far, then, have I been a 
dutiful son. 

“ IT now come to the first horse I pur- 
chased, which, independently of being 
the first, must not be passed over for 
another reason—I believe he was the best ; 
at all events, I may assert that, for his 
size and substance, he was a very ex- 
traordinary animal in the field. Ee has 
been already spoken of in the list of 
Crack Riders, as Mr. Vennor’s Hero; 
but as some of your readers may not have 
seen that individual number, I must 
notice him again; and, indeed, without 
doing so, the history of my horses would 
be incomplete. His history is this :— 
He was got by Hero, a son of Diomed, 
out of a Welsh galloway ; but so restive 
was he at four years old, that the breeder 
of him, a miller, could not find a pur- 
chaser for him, even at the low price of 
thirteen guineas, and this at a time when 
horses were selling well. His flagrant 
vices were rearing and plunging, awful 
ones, we must admit ; but somebody had 
told me, that as in the human race the 
greatest sinners make the greatest saints, 
so the most restive colts generally make 
the best horses. I itched, then, to have 
a shy at this terrible nag, and went to 
the miller with thirteen guineas in my 
hand ; but 1 was one day too late, for he 
had been purchased on the preceding 
one for that sum. ‘ Never mind,’ said 
Burrows, an old whipper-in of Mr, 
Loder’s, who then hunted Oxfordshire, 
and whom I had hired to look after him ; 
‘we'll have him yet; I knows the man 
who has bought him, and he'd sell his 
mother for five pounds. I'll be bound 
he’ll make a good one, as my old Mericus 
(Americus) horse did, arter he broke this 
here leg, and knocked three teeth out.’ 
A young one, as I then was, was not 
going to be balked of his fancy for the 
value of five pounds, so a bonus to that 
amount put me in possession of this won. 
derful animal, who, measuring not more 
than fourteen hands two inches in height, 
but all cork and wire, carried one of the 
boldest riders in England for more than 
ten seasons over Warwickshire, in which 
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county he will not soon be forgotten ; 
for whenever there was a favourite fixture, 
there was Jack Vennor on the Hero (for 
he was ‘ the man of one horse’) ; and if 
he saw a fox found, he was sure to see 
him killed, if such was the event of the 
day. In thelanguage of the field, nothing 
was too high or too wide for the Hero, 
that was not too high or too wide for any 
other horse, neither was he ever known 
to tire. 

“It may now, perhaps, be expected 
that I should state what method was 
pursued to cure this young horse of his 
tricks: but it may be, also, the less said 
on this subject the better. A detail of 
all the longeing and leathering Burrows 
and myself gave bim would too plainly 
shew that we ought to have been well 
leathered ourselves: and, after all, we did 
not obtain our object, as the sequel of 
the story will prove. Riding him one 
day to visit an old uncle of my father’s, 
who resided between Oxford and Bir- 
mingham (a fine specimen of the old 
English parson, in his cauliflower wig, 
who rode fox-hunting up to nearly his 
eightieth year), a white mule jumped out 
of the ditch a few yards before his nose, 
when, renewing his old tricks, he fell on 
his head and broke both knees. He was 
now sadly depreciated in my eyes, and I 
sold him to Mr. Vennor, who lived in 
the same village with the old parson, for 
twenty-eight pounds. 

‘« It is somewhat singular that the next, 
the second, purchase I made, should also 
have turned up a trump. It was the 
well-known Spectre mare, ridden so many 
years by my brother, and which also 
verified the adage of the sinner and the 
saint ; for a more dangerous brute with 
hounds than she was for the two first 
seasons cannot well be imagined (although 
she was free from in-bred vice), nor a 
steadier hunter afterwards. In fact, no- 
thing she ever came alongside of, in a 
run, could outstrip her in speed, or outdo 
her in endurance, and she died in his 
possession at the age of twenty, having 
unfortunately refused to breed. I gave 
twenty pounds for her, when put out of 
training, with a big leg, which Burrows 
and myself contrived to make bigger by 
too severe blistering ; and I sold her tomy 
brother for thirty “pounds, after having 
been submitted to the judgment of Squire 
Humberstone, then supposed to be the 
best judge of a hunter in our part of 
the world. I need say no more of this 
famous mare, as she has already been 
shewn up in your July number, 1833, in 
the first paper of my ‘ Hunting Remi- 
niscences.’” 

‘« My third purchase was at Oxford—a 
black mare, with a white ring round one 
thigh, I turned an honest penny by her 
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almost immediately, and only remember 
her for the following reason. Having 
sold her to a gentleman who was obliged 
to reside all the year round in London, 
she was only ridden in the summer, but 
well kept on good hay, and a small al- 
lowance of onts, by a Hertfordshire far- 
mer in the winter. Seeing her for seve- 
ral successive years, and “observing the 
excellent effects of this constant use of 
hard food, and no grass, first in part 
opened my eyes on that subject, when a 
view of Lord Sefton’s horses, in Lei- 
cestershire, made me wide awake to it. 
The old gentleman rode this mare at least 
ten years, when death called him hence. 
I know not what became of her, but she 
was a clever animal, and I had flattered 
myself the owner — an old bachelor, and 
warm —would have remembered me in 
his will for the kind office I had done 
him, but it was ‘ no go.’ 

“At this period of my life (in my 
teens) I did not know the late John 
Lockley ; but had he been my Nestor 
from my childhood, I could not have 
paid more respect to blood than in these 
my three first purchases. In my fourth, I 
was seduced by the too common wish of 
having a great deal for my money, as a 
butcher buys his bullock. I became en- 
amoured of a great, black, six-year-old 
gelding, the property of a country A’scu- 
lapius, who was fond of a bit of bare- 
hunting, got by North Star, one of the 
worst stallions of his day ; but he was a 
good galloper, anda capital fencer. Here, 
however, was a difficulty. I had but 
thirty pounds at command, and the doc- 
tor wanted fifty. What was to be done? 
Why, with a liberality usually found in 
his ‘profession, or it might have been 
that he wanted to get rid of him—for his 
horse, as might be expected, was some- 
what of a star-gazer on the road —he 
ticked me for the remaining twenty, which 
nothing but a well-timed Greek quota- 
tion in my next letter to my father could 
have extracted from his pocket for that 
purpose, he having always insisted upon 
it that no man should give more than 
thirty pounds for a horse, for any ser- 
vice but racing. 

“* Now for the progress of Black Sir 
Harry —the name by which this horse 
was afterwards long known in Sir 
Richard Puleston’s hunt. On my jour- 
ney home, about a month after I had 
purchased him, and more proud of my 
bargain than ever Moses was of his green 
spectacles, down he came with me on a 
bit of beautiful turnpike-road, as if a 
cannon-ball had gone through him, seud- 
ing me some y ards beyoud his great head 
upon my back. Oh for a Cruikshank 
to have sketched my phiz! Priam’s could 
have been notliag to it when he heard 
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‘half his Troy was burned,’ — as I arose 
from the ground, and saw blood trickling 
down both knees. ‘ Oh! my fifty pounds,’ 
said i to myself; ‘I shall never see you 
more.’ Nor did I. But, exclusive of 
this mishap, how I was mortified in 
spirit; how much was my pride hum- 
bled— for I began to think myself a 
judge of horses, and Burrows swore I was 
one—when, on riding up to the stables of 
Rudge Hall, Shropshire, where then 
lived the father of the present Mr. Boy- 
cott, and where I was going to halt for a 
few days on my journey, I was met with 
the following salutation by the present 
worthy owner of that place, and, as most 
of your readers know, the late master of 
the Albrighton fox-hounds, who had then 
a good stud of hunters in his stable. 
‘What the devil have you got here? 
Have you been buying a coach-horse for 
your father?” ‘A coach-horse : ' said 1; 
‘no; a hunter for myself.’ « Nonsense,’ 
replied he, ‘ he is only fit to carry a port- 
manteau through a country ;’ and all this, 
reader, before he had seen the broken 
knees, which were well covered with 
dust, in addition to my looking up to him 
as a superior judge of horse-flesh. 
“Good cheer and old friends dissipate 
all unpleasant reflections, and for that 
evening I thought little more of my 
broken-kneed horse; but the next morn. 
ing, on a closer inspection, his value was 
estimated at twenty pounds! Nor was 
this all; on my saying I bad seen him 
leap seven yards, old Boycott swore he 
had had a donkey which had done that, 
and if he could not leap ten he was worth 
nothing. It may be easily imagined how 
crestfallen I was at hearing all this, 
and how I feared for the apparent de- 
falcation of the ‘ value received’ for the 
Greek quotation, on my arrival at home ; 
for neither burnt cork and tallow, nor 
gunpowder and train oil, concealed the 
scars occasioned by the fall: nor would 
the mischief end here. My want of 
judgment would be called in question by 
my father, and I was well aware that 
neither Greek nor Latin—not all De- 
mosthenes and Cicero — would ever ex- 
tract for me, from his pocket, another 
‘extra twenty’ to buy a horse. But 
here again, however, the cloth came to 
my aid. The wounds on the kuees, being 
little more than skin deep, soon healed ; 
and upon my displaying his jumping 
powers with Sir Watkin’s harriers, he 
was soon transferred to the stable of the 
rector of Bangor, near Wrexham, at 
something like a saving price, who, per- 
haps, in reference to his cloth, christened 
him Black Sir Harry, and rode him 
seven or eight seasons, often telling me, 
after he was done up, he should like to have 
another black Sir Harry. Had he been 
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in my stable, instead of in his, he might 
have lasted longer, barring accidents, for 
he had a set of capital limbs, and too 
good a constitution. It was only the na- 
tural consequence then of a summer's run 
in the Dee-side meadows, that his wind 
should be cracked, as that. of thousands of 
better horses than himself had been before 
cracked from the very same cause,” 


It is now time to have done with 
nursery tales, and to enter upon one 
of the most important epochs of 
every gentleman’s life—his first go- 
ing to a public school. The re- 
nowned one of Rugby was that fixed 
upon for me,—my brother having 
preceded me by three or four years. 

I shall never forget my first start 
for this seat of learning, flogging, 
fagging, and, I may add, all manner 
of virtue and vice. In the first 
place, the prospect of the ride on 
Sampson to Shrewsbury; and then 
in chaises, with my brother and three 
other boys, to the end of a journey 
of better than a hundred miles, was a 
delightful one, to say nothing of 
having, for the first time in life, a 
guinea and a half in my pocket, be- 
sides a shilling from the cook,—the 
passionate but kind-hearted Molly 
Edge, afterwards Molly Sorton. And 
rather an interesting adventure oc- 
curred on the road. We witnessed 
the riots at Birmingham; saw the 
fine house of Mr. Taylor made a 
ruin; and when we drove into the 
yard of the Hen and Chickens, then 
the head inn in the town, the mob 
were drinking brandy and wine out 
of basins. 

Up to this period, I had been en- 
tirely educated by my father. Gra- 
titude and affection render us partial 
biographers; but I may safely as- 
sert that no one was more equal to 
the task ; and I may also add, that 
without boasting of any effort of in- 
tellectual talent, few boys of my age 
were better grounded than I was in 
what may be called the first stage of 
classical learning. I here mean to 
imply that I had all the rules of 
syntax at command; made a begin- 
ning in prosody ; and could work 
my way through Cornelius Nepos, 
and Scriptores Romani, with a little 
assistance from our kind friend Ains- 
worth. But the credit here is not 
due to myself. It is due to the un- 
wearied pains my father took with 
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me during at least four hours per 
day; and had I been as much dis- 
posed “ omnibus aliis excellere,” as he 
was that I should do so, I should 
have been the top sawyer of the 
school. This boasted groundwork of 
mine, however, was not duly appre- 
ciated. When examined by Dr. 
James, in his study, previous to being 
classed in the school, and having in- 
formed him that I had been at no 
preparatory school, but entirely under 
my father’s tuition, he looked upon 
me as one of the zawpuolesrros genus 
(a boy taught by his grandmother), 
and consequently placed me, very 
much to my taste, just one remove 
below what I ought to have been 
placed in. The consequence, how- 
ever, of this was that, being put into 
the lower remove of the lower third 
form, I not only passed for a clever 
fellow, but became prompter-general 
to at least a third of each form to 
which I succeeded; and left the 
school, as the prizefighters say of a 
successful hero of the ring, “ without 
a scratch.” I here mean that I was 
never flogged for lesson, but had my 
first fault merely because I had not 
written out a fair copy of my theme 
or verse just at the moment at which 
it was called for—a circumstance 
on which I shall comment hereafter 
as one deserving of the severest con- 
demnation. 

A short description of the masters 
of this celebrated school may not be 
uninteresting to my readers. There 
were seven of them, all of the sacer- 
dotal order, of course; together with 
a writing-master, and two assistants ; 
and a French and dancing-master. 

The Rev. Dr. James, the head 
master, although a little inclined to 
be mad—after the fashion of great 
wits, and a wit he was—if not a sound 
scholar, which one of his cleverest 
pupils doubts, was an elegant one, 
and displayed with great taste any 
author that came in his way. At all 
events, he highly appreciated talent 
in his pupils, and certainly turned 
out several very clever ones into the 
world. I do not, however, think 
that he was altogether the man for 
the situation he held, inasmuch as, 
by his familiar jokes at one time— 
after his dinner, &c., especially, for 
the doctor was no teetotaller—and 
ill-timed severity at another, he was 
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neither respected nor beloved. But, 
on second thoughts, who ever loved a 
schoolmaster? “ Quem Jupiter odit 
pedagogum fecit;” a schoolmaster 
never was intended to be beloved — 
z. e. by his scholars, especially so, if, 
as was James’s case, the duty of fla- 
gellation was performed by him. 
Against every act of arbitrary power 
the mind naturally and strongly re- 
volts; and intellectual benetits, as 
Coleridge tells us, in his Life of 
Roger Ascham, are more reluctantly 
acknowledged than any others; and 
he further tells us, that it is a melan- 
choly instance of the pride of fallen 
nature, that the gratitude ofa scho- 
lar to his instructor is a feeling sel- 
dom expressed, except where the pu- 
pil has excelled the master. In my 
opinion, the flogging block and the 
birch have much to do with this bad 
feeling. The young Athenians fol- 
lowed Socrates in crowds to the va- 
rious scenes of his moral conversa- 
tions and instructive arguments. In 
fact, they quitted even their pleasures 
to listen to him; and when he ap- 
peared he was surrounded by the 
most illustrious young men of the 
day :— 


“ Tutor of Athens! he in every street 

Dealt priceless treasure; goodness his 
delight, 

Wisdom his wealth, and glory his re- 
ward, 

Deep through the human heart, with 
playful skill, 

Ilis simple questions stole ; as into truth 

And serious deeds he smiled the laugh- 
ing race ; 

Taught moral, happy life, whate’er can 

bless 

Or grace mankind ; and what he taught 

he was.” 


The name of the second master 
was Innes, who, after he left Rug- 
by, kept a school of his own at 
Warwick. Innes was a gentleman 
in thought, word, and deed, as well 
as an elegant scholar; and, in 
my opinion, better fitted for the 
head-mastership of a large public 
school than James was. He was, 
however, not disposed to have much 
trouble with the boys in their lessons, 
and was, consequently, extremely 
strict,—only allowing three faults in 
the most difficult lessons. I know 
not how it happened, that he only 
called me up to parse Greek once 
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in a half-year—occasionally to my 
annoyance when I happened to be 
well prepared, and vice versa, when a 
day’s fishing had taken the prece- 
dence of the “derivations,” so neces- 
sary to ensure success. Innes had 
the upper fourth form, which is next 
to the fifth and sixth (the latter con- 
sisting of a very few), over which 
the doctor himself presided. 

I myself thought very highly of 
Innes, and certainly respected him 
more than any of the other masters, 
although he was so strict. His man- 
ner and the carriage of his person 
were graceful and commanding ; and 
his taste, which he seemed to com- 
municate to the boys, was acute, ac- 
curate, and elegant. I liked much to 
hear him read; and I do not think 
that this accomplishment, which is 
never sufficiently cultivated, could be 
carried to a greater degree of perfec- 
tion than it was by him. He was 
proud of the talent, and of displaying it. 

There were two Sleaths— William 
and John—in my time, at Rugby, 
one having the lower fourth form, 
and the other the lower third, 
afterwards the head master of St. 
Paul’s school, and now one of the 
prebendaries of the cathedral. I was 
not under John, having been placed 
in a remove above his when I first 
entered the school ; but he was con- 
sidered an elegant scholar. As for 
the other, William—or “ Bacchus,” 
as we called him, but I really know 
not why, for he was a very tempe- 
rate liver—I thought nothing of him 
asascholar. In fact, I had the pre- 
sumption to persuade myself, when 
under him, that I knew as much 
Greek as he did, and could write 
better verses. He was, however, a 
very good-natured man, and I can 
give an instance in proof. I was not 
allowed a private tutor at Rugby, 
my father thinking it might tend to 
prevent my relying on my own exer- 
tions ; but, during a year I was un- 
der “ Old Bacchus,” I would now 
and then, on the eve of a difficult 
lesson, creep into his room at night, 
and hear him construe over to his pu- 
pils. I trespassed on his near-sight- 
edness ; but if he chanced to see me, 
all he would say would be, “ What 
do you do here? You can do this 
without me, you idle young dog, if 
you like.” 
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I really ought to apologise for 
thus speaking so lightly of one of the 
preceptors of my youth as I have 
done of this w orthy gentleman, who 
I believe is still alive. But there 
has always been a little self-conceit in 
the character of Rugby men. I met 
with an old Rugbean lately, who was 


inclined to hold the greater part of 


the preceptors of his youth very 
cheap in comparison with those in 
the first schools of the present day ; 
but with what truth his assertion is 
made, I cannot determine. I am, 
however, inclined to believe that, 
like a far-famed historian of ancient 
Greece, Theopompus by name, 
who obtained a prize in which his 
master was a competitor, the gentle- 
man in question would have puzzled 
a few of them in some difficult pass- 
ages in a Greek play.* I will not 
mention his name, but he is well 
known in the world of scholars, and 
mentioned by Lord Byron, in Don 
Juan, as “the deep-mouthed Beo- 
tian,” an evident admission that he is 
at home in Greek. 

The appropriate names of Homer 
and Birch were rejoiced in by the 
two next masters, of whom I am 
about to speak. Llomer had the up- 
per third form, in the lower remove 
of which I made my debut. I do not 
think he was much of a scholar, but 
had a turn for poetry, and made 
a verses, both in Latin and 

English, the latter often in an amo- 
rous strain, for the amusement of his 
friends. His name being Philip, 
added to the somewhat feminine ap- 
pearance, “Filly” was substituted 
for it by the boys; and “ Filly 
Ilomer” was he always called behind 
his back. I remember some verses, 
written on the wall of his school, be- 
ginning thus :— 

** Filly Homer, little Filly, 


lost poetically silly ;” 


and scores of times have I joined in 
shouting after him—behind his back, 
of course — iAte, Qirod ; PiAtwuty, Qidw- 
Hiv; Pidtoves, Pidodor; taking care to 
let g:Aéweey sound like Filly Homer, 
which we considered a fine specimen 
of wit. But the fact was, although it 
will appear we forget it in after-life, I 
never forgave this master whilst at 
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school for sending me up for my first 

fault, merely because I had not quite 
finished my fair copy of verses or 
a theme when he called for them. 
Such acts of severity make a proper 
impression on a school-boy of any 
spirit, and never fail to be revenged. 
Many were the paper darts I sent 
at his head on winter evenings in 
school. 

Birch was considered a scholar, 
and soon after my quitting the school 
was promoted from the second form, 
of which he had the tuition, and dub- 
bed D.D. I was glad when I heard it; 
for being himself clever and quick, 
he was ill qualified for hammering 
the rudiments of Latin into thick 
heads; add to which, he had a fist 
like a sledge-hammer, and which he 
pretty freely made use of. I think I 
now hear the open-handed facers he 
used to give a boy named Welchman, 
to whom nature seemed to have de- 
nied the faculty of getting beyond 
hic, hac, hoc, genitive hujus. 

The first form was under the care 
of a gentleman named Bloxam, fresh 
from the University of Oxford ; but, 
as I was only in the school one or 
two years after he became a master, I 
am unable to say more than that he 
was generally liked by the boys as, 
what they called, a good-natured fel- 
low; thereby implying the possession 
of a faculty with all the talents of 
a Porson or a Parr, and the whole 
bunch of masters besides, in their 
eyes. 

Perhaps no school in England can 
boast of what has been said of West- 
minster, and I believe said with truth 
—namely, that a short time back, 
sixteen of the bench of bishops of 
the day had been educated within 
its walls in Dr. Busby’s time. Rugby 
can boast of nothing like this, al- 
though many very clever men were 
turned out of it in my time, and one 
who became a bishop, inferior to 
none in his acquirements. I allude 
to the late Dr. Butler, many years at 
the head of Shrewsbury school, and 
subsequently Bishop of Lincoln. And 
I will say this much of Rugby in 
my time. I think there was a very 
honourable feeling throughout the 
school as to what may be called gen- 
tlemanlike and honourable conduct, 


* The classical soniier will recollect a pretty compliment of this nature which 


Cicero pays to his pupil Dolabella, 
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and likewise a great deal of good 
taste in literature generally displayed 
amongst the masters. How thick 
soever a boy’s head may have been, 
he could not have left Rugby in my 
time without bringing away with 
him something of that classical cha- 
racter which ought to distinguish the 
gentleman. I remember the case of 
a boy, the son ofa dean, having been 
detected in opening a drawer, and 
pocketing two or three halfpence. 
He was all but sent to Coventry for 
the offence. 

But a word touching Bishop Butler. 
I slept four years in the same room 
with this learned man, when he was 
in the upper school and I in the 
lower; but how he became so learned 
Ef am unable to say, unless it were 
that he was what is called a heaven- 
born genius at Rugby; and, which [ 
believe was the case, read very hard 
at Cambridge, where he carried all 
before him. I can only say this, that 
as far as school-reading or studying 
was concerned, an apparently idler fel- 
low could scarcely be found at Rugby. 
In the first place he was a great 
fisherman, in the season, which lasted 
three parts of the year in the Avon, 
and a great reader of novels and 
plays. How then did he acquire the 
reputation of being the best scholar 
in the school; and how was it that 
“ Play for Butler” (¢.e. a whole holi- 
day for the best exercise of the week) 
was oftener proclaimed for him than 
for any other boy? I cannot answer 
the question; but this I know, that 
awaking in the morning, he bid me 
or some other boy fetch him half a 
sheet of paper; and, taking a novel 
or book of plays—often Shakspeare, 
of course—from under his pillow, he 
would write his exercise off-hand ; 
and which, whether in prose or in 
verse, Greek, Latin, or English, was 
almost certain to be the best of the 
day. Then I was given to under- 
stand that his proceedings at lesson 
were much after this form: — He 
would ask the place, say a portion of 
a Greek play ; look out a few words 
in the lexicon, shut the book, take a 
novel out of his pocket, and await the 
chance of his being called up. If he 
were called up, his author was beau- 
tifully displayed by him; and when 
others were “up,” James would often 
appeal to him for Acs interpretation of 
a passage. In fact James was proud 
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of his scholar, which he well might 
have been. And what a blessed thing 
is genius :— 


“ Without a genius learning soars in 
vain, 

And without learning genius sinks again ; 

Their force united crowns the sprightly 
reign ;” 


and in the case of Bishop Butler, this 
happy combination existed. 

Alas! there are no pictures with- 
out shades. Butler was most un- 
popular inthe school. In fact, — 
because he was the son of a small 
shopkeeper in the small but beau- 
tiful village of Kenilworth, and at 
Rugby as a foundation boy; and 
partly on account of his churlish 
temper, we of the same boarding- 
house voted him nothing better than 
a snob, and the meanness of his per- 
sonal appearance gave a colour to 
our proceedings. Never would he 
offer to do us a verse or two, or con- 
strue us over; but he would sit with 
his elbow on his knee, and his face 
resting on one hand and a book in 
the other, for hours together, and 
never open his mouth. My brother 
was near him in the school, but I 
seldom heard them exchange a word ; 
and, it will be remembered, a good 
deal of the boy appeared in the man. 
When he first commenced school- 
master, he thrashed his boys so 
much as to injure the school, and 
indeed nothing but his high literary 
reputation would have re-established 
its good name. He, however, wisely 
profited by the hint given him by 
parents, that their children were not 
to be made victims of his spleen. 
The quem Jupiter odit pedagogum 
Sacit, was at this time verified; for 
the master of Shrewsbury school 
was then hated as much as he was 
afterwards liked by the generality 
of his scholars, his conduct towards 
them having undergone a_ great 
change. 

One little anecdote, told me lately, 
shews what a strange animal man is, 
even when his nature is cultivated to 
the highest pitch. Dr. Butler had a 
great dislike to the smell of pepper- 
mint, and woe to the boy whom he 
happened to catch in the possession 
of it. He would be sure to remem- 
ber him at his next lesson. The 


cfiluvia from it in the school would 
greatly ruffle his temper for the day, 
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and we may conclude that on that 
very account he was oftener subjected 
to it than he would have been had 
he said nothing about it. It is coming 
it rather too strong in a schoolmaster 
to interdict his boys in so simple a 
gratification to the palate. 

It is not within my province even 
to conjecture what Talpater Bishop 
Butler might have left behind him 
had he remained a dozen more years 
on the episcopal bench; but I have 
reason to believe he made a very good 
beginning, and that his being so sud- 
denly called away was a subject for 
general lamentation in his diocess. 
By some he was considered too liberal, 
in the present acceptation of that word, 
in his political notions; but if the 
following passage be a true specimen 
of his liberality, no fault can be found 
in it. It is an extract from one of 
his charges :-— 


“It is an absurdity to suppose that 
rest consists in merely sitting still. It 
consists in repose from labour, in that 
relaxation which intermission from toil 
affords, and is physically and morally 
essential to the health of both hody and 
mind ; and, by the merciful institution of 
the Sabbath, it is religiously so too. Care 
should be taken to prevent profanation 
of this day by drunkenness, by closing 
public-houses during the customary hours 
of divine service, when as much will be 
effected as can be hoped for by the daw. 
Again, I say, we must not lay on men, 
under the sanction of the law, a heavier 
burden than they can bear, lest they con- 
tinually break that law, and, by breaking 
one, learn to break all, or get a distaste 
for religion by finding that made a day of 
gloom and austerity which was meant in 
mercy to be one of rest to the body and 
cheerfulness to the soul.” 


He next deprecates penal restric- 
tions ; dwells on the wide difference 
between a metropolitan and country 
population; further observing, that, 
“to deprive those who have been 
confined in narrow stree‘*s, and in the 
heated air of manufactories and shops, 
of healthy and pure air, would be as 
oppressive as it, fortunately, is im- 
possible.” These are the sentiments 
ofa sensible man and a good Christian. 

Rugby school, in my time, sent 
forth some clever men into the 
literary world ; although, I fear, not 
quite its share. The deep-mouthed 
Beeotian (remember, reader, the im- 
mortal Plutarch, whose own life is 
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said “ to have had no parallel,” was 
a Beotian!), Walter Savage Landor, 
the author of Imaginary Conversa- 
tions, Pericles and Aspasia, Pantame- 
ron and Pentalogia, &c. &c., may be 
reckoned amongst the foremost. He 
had a great name in the school as a 
scholar, a cricketer, a foot-ball player, 
and a pugilist, in all which characters 
he had very few equals. But from 
juvenile follies who is free? James 
was proud of Landor, and was in- 
clined to cultivate his friendship as 
well as his mind; but, to use a com- 
mon expression, Landor would not 
have him at any price; and the fol- 
lowing anecdote will shew the feeling 
that existed in the scholar’s breast. 
Landor had provoked the doctor to 
that extent that it was believed he 
intended to expel him, and was only 
prevented doing so by a strong regard 
for his father. A thought struck 
him, however, that he would en- 
deavour to conciliate his compliance 
with the rules of the school, by rea- 
soning with him on the subject, and 
accordingly he approached his study 
for that purpose :—‘ Who is there?” 
asked Landor, on hearing the doctor 
rap. “It is J,” replied the doctor; 
* T want to speak with you.” “ Get 
thee hence, Satan!” exclaimed Landor, 
laying extraordinary emphasis on the 
last word. But how often does human 
nature play these tricks when she 
thinks she has reason to be proud of 
herself, and is unwilling to submit to 
control! ‘The author of Paradise 
Lost was expelled his college, with 
the additional indignity of public 
corporeal correction. Shakspeare was 
the greatest pickle in his neighbour- 
hood, up to any fun; and some of 
our most talented moderns have had 
hard work to conform to scholastic 
and college rules. 

When on the subject of college- 
rules, I will relate an amusing anec- 
dote of my own brother, during his 
matriculation at Brazennose College, 
Oxford. For some trifling indiscre- 
tion, he was confined to college for 
the Easter vacation. What excuse 
to make to my father for not coming 
home he was quite at a loss for, 
when at length he hit upon the fol- 
lowing one. He recollected my 


father was ignorant of the Hebrew 
language; on the strength of which, 
knowing he could not detect him by 
examination—and he was wont to put 
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him to the test in other branches of 
the classics—he wrote to him to say 
that, as he was intended for the 
church, he thought he had better 
remain the short vacation at Oxford, 
for the purpose of attending Hebrew 
lectures. 

To return to Rugby and its scholars. 
Happening to pass a few days with 
the celebrated Dr. Parr, at the house 
of my old friend, the late Mr. West, 
of Alscot Park, Warwickshire, who 
had been his pupil, [ reminded him 
of a school-fellow of mine, Mr. Parry 
of Llansgarde, North Wales, com- 
monly called Dick, or Long Parry— 
the latter from his great height —in 
the fashionable world, in which he 
was much known. The doctor spoke 
highly of his talents, and said he did 
great honour to Rugby by the ex- 
cellent taste he displayed in his con- 
struction of difficult passages of the 
classics whilst his pupil, which he 
was after he left Rugby, and pre- 
viously to his going to Cambridge, 
thereby confirming the opinion I have 
ventured to give—namely, that good 
taste in literature was strongly in- 
culcated by the greater part of the 
Rugby masters, if it were not the 
prevailing characteristic of the school. 
“Parry is a clever man, sir,” said 
the doctor; “ but he has strange pro- 
pensities for a clever man — horses, 
dogs, and driving public stages. 
Strange propensities! But take care 
of him, sir; he will confute you in 
politics, and confound you in Greek!” 
Here was no bad specimen of the 
doctor's characteristic vanity, extend- 
ing to rudeness, although I admitted 
the truth of the uncalled-for remark. 
I shall never forget the shake of the 
head and wig, or the lisping emphasis 
with which the words “ strange pro- 
pensities” were pronounced ; but 
being conscious that they were the 
very propensities in which I myself 
indulged, I thought the less I’ said 
on the subject the better. Parry is 
now gathered to his fathers ; but al- 
though what was called an odd fellow 
through life, he was a charming com- 
panion, and one of the best gentle- 
men coachmen of his day. Indeed 
it was said of him on the road, where 
he was as well known as any regular 
performer, that with his own whip, 
a foot longer in the thong than com- 
mon, and ‘by the aid of his own long 
arm, he could hit a leader harder 
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than any other man was ever known 
to do. What would the doctor have 
said of that accomplishment? we 
cannot call it a propensity, without 
considering it an evil one, and yet 
Long Parry was neither cruel nor 
ill-natured. 

In the same form with myself at 
Rugby were twin brothers, who have 
cut conspicuous figures since,—not in 
the world of letters, but in what is 
called the sporting world. I allude 
to the two Rawlinsons, Abraham and 
Lindo, which they then were ; but, 
in consequence of the latter succeed- 
ing to his uncle’s property, he took 
the name of Lindo. No two peas out 
of the same pod were more like each 
other than these brothers were; so 
much so indeed, that although sitting 
within three of them on the same 
form, I only knew them apart by the 
one wearing buckles and the other 
strings in his shoes. Indeed, the 
question of, “ Are you Abraham or 
Lindo?” would be asked them twenty 
times in the day. 

There was something in the cha- 
racter of these twin brothers at 
Rugby that clearly denoted future 
eminence in one line or another. It 
might have been that of letters, for 
they were always at home in their 
lessons and exercises; it might have 
been the battle-field, for they could 
beat boys at least a year older than 
themselves. In fact, it appeared 
almost useless to hit them, even in 
the face, for the blow made no im- 
pression on their very wiry frames. 
Then they were always together, 
generally with their arms linked, and 
they kept themselves together, ac- 
cording to one sense of those words, 
for they had little acquaintance with 
other boys in the school. In short, 
they felt a sense of superiority in 
some way or another, and at length 
the reality shone forth. They be- 
came two of the boldest and most 
elegant horsemen of their day in the 
hunting-field, as well as over the 
race-course; and the figure repre- 
sented on the snuff-boxes of a “ Mel- 
tonian going a slapping pace” is ex- 
actly that of Lindo, and for him it 
was intended. He was for many 
consecutive years a leading chi wracter 
at Melton Mowbray, both in the 
field and in society, and only retired, 
as he himself acknowledged, when 
he found some of the young ones 
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were likely to have an advantage 
over him when hounds were going 
their best pace. Lindo on the 
Clipper, however, will long be re- 
membered in Leicestershire. 

There was no rebellion in my 
time at Rugby, but there had been 
an awful one a short time before, by 
which, I believe, the doctor got a 
lesson which he never forgot. It is, 
however, useless as well as un- 
generous to repeat old grievances, 
and I therefore dismiss the subject. 
But Rugby was what may be called 
a loose place in my time, and especi- 
ally so as to drinking, in which some 
boys indulged to a great excess, and 
I could name a few who laid the 
foundation of a drunken career in 
after life, greatly to its curtailment, 
by their bacchanalian practices at 
school. A beef-steak club was then 
in existence, rather a premature di- 
vertisement, we may admit, for 
schoolboy society, and it was said 
that the Honourable William Hill, 
brother of Lord Bemech, spent above 
a hundred pounds per annum at 
Rugby. The Honourable Booth 
Grey, the late Mr. Tatton, of Tatton 
Park, Chester, cum paucis aliis, also 
kept up the game with much spirit, 
and at no small expense. 

The manly character which I have 
so warmly advocated in my writings 
was much cherished at Rugby in the 
days to which I have been alluding, 
which were those in which prize- 
fighting was beginning to be patron- 
ised by the English and Scotch 
aristocracy. They were those of 
Humphries and Mendoza, whose 
thrice-repeated contests for the cham- 
pionship are fresh in the recollection 
of a great portion of the public. 
I cannot say that the masters en- 
couraged fighting amongst the boys, 
but very little notice was taken of 
bloody noses and black eyes, or 
any question asked when they 
were displayed in school. Single- 
stick, or the back sword, however, 
was actually encouraged by Innes, 
who excelled in it himself, and the 
head of the ring for some time was a 
boy by the name of Birch, brother to 
the master, who himself was an ex- 
pert boxer, and would often look 
on when a good fight was proceeding. 
And the fighting at Rugby was not 
in the pulling, hawling, and seratch- 
ing style; far from it. A ring was 
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formed, and each boy had his second 
and bottle-holder, and all the cere- 
monies of the fistic art were puncti- 
liously observed. Battles would 
often last an hour or more, and 
amongst the boys of the upper school 
much science was displayed. I was 
four times in the ring myself, and on 
one occasion got a thrashing which I 
well deserved. I had what we called 
“crowed over” a lad, a head taller 
than myself, for two or three years, 
when at length he was advised to 
challenge me. Strength was serred, 
I was well drubbed for my temerity, 
and ever afterwards sang very small 
when in the presence of my opponent. 
All this practice of self-defence, how- 
ever, had a very good effect. No 
unfair blow was ever allowed to be 
given, the part of a little boy was 
always espoused when he was seen 
to be bullied by a big one, and when 
once a lad had shewn himself a good 
one in the ring he was generally re- 
spected in the school. 

Cricket was in high repute in my 
time at Rugby. I have seen many 
of the best performers of the present 
day, but have not seen neater batters 
or surer bowlers than some of my 
school-fellows were. Bowling, indeed, 
is now become more like throwing, 
and has lost all its grace, in my eyes. 
Nor have I seen balls sent further 
or higher from the bat than those 
which Joseph Port, Harry Wise, or 
Ned Tomkinson, could send in the 
Rugby play-ground. But I am a 
bad critic on this subject, having 
been disgusted with the game by an 
accident, and consequently did not 
follow it up. I was standing near 
the wicket as umpire, when, on Harry 
Wise coming in, I omitted to change 
my side of it, as I should have done, 
he being a left-handed player. The 
result was his sending a “cooker” 
into my right ear, which all but 
floored me. I never fancied the game 
afterwards. 

The art of eloquence was highly 
regarded at Rugby as part of the 
education of youth, and I have rea- 
son to believe some excellent speci- 
mens of it were displayed at the 
“ speeches,” as the term was, for the 
exhibition of it at the commencement 
of the summer holidays, inasmuch as 
James took vast pains with such boys 
as were selected on the occasion, and 
he was well qualified for the under- 
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taking. I think highly of the use- 
fulness of these exhibitions to youth, 
in their acquirement of the first prin- 
ciples of elegance and taste, which 
few of those who witness them fail 
to preserve, to a certain extent, in 
after life. It was never my lot, how- 
ever, to hear more than one man 
speak in the House of Commons who 
had exhibited at Rugby. This was 
a noble lord, but he was very tipsy, 
and was wisely pulled down by the 
skirts of his coat by a friend before 
he had time to expose himself to a 
great extent. 

A sort of Saturnalia, now I should 
hope abolished, followed the speeches. 
The last few days of the half year 
were spent in all kinds of riotous ex- 
cesses; no lessons were expected to 
be done, excepting after a manner 
chosen by the boys, that is to say, 
any how; and half the windows of 
the school were broken, to be paid 
for by the parents, for the benefit of 
the Rugby glaziers. Then the clos- 
ing scene may scarcely be credible. 
What is called a feast, or supper, 
was given at each boarding-house, 
and punch, ad libitum, was the order 
of the night. As for myself, I was 
generally put to bed in a state of 
intoxication, the effects of which 
spoiled the pleasure of the first day's 
journey on my road home. An un- 
quenchable thirst prevailed, in ap- 
peasing which another day’s excess 
was the consequence, and a temporary 
fever produced. 

The practice of flogging was un- 
mercifully pursued at Rugby ; and it 
was generally believed that James— 
and he alone was the executioner— 
delighted in it. The distinction be- 
tween want of capacity and negli- 
gence was not in the least attended 
to, and, as Dr. Johnson says when 
speaking of the severity of his mas- 
ter at Lichfield, a boy would be 
flogged equally for not knowing a 
thing as for neglecting to know it, 
and for not answering a question 
without it being considered whether 
he had an opportunity of knowing 
how to answer it. “For instance,” 
said the doctor, when speaking of this 
tyrant, “ he would call up a boy and 
ask him the Latin for a candlestick, 
which the boy could not be expected 
to be asked ;” adding the truism, that 
if a boy could answer every question, 
there would be no need of a master 
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to teach him. I had the good for- 
tune myself, partly owing to the cir- 
cumstance already mentioned of hav- 
ing been placed in it below my 
merits, to scramble through the 
school without being flogged ; but 
fancy the master sending me up for 
that purpose merely because I had 
about four lines of the fair copy of 
my exercise to write! James was 
evidently disappointed when I claimed 
my first fault, which exempted me 
from undergoing the punishment. It 
was in vain, however, that I com- 
plained of the injustice of my having 
been sent up for so trifling a fault, as 
my exercise was correctly composed ; 
but it was his duty to have inquired 
into the truth of my statement. 

[ have either mislaid or lost a 
beautiful composition on this sub- 
ject, written, at least, a hundred 
years back, in the form of a pe- 
tition from the boys of Maccles- 
field school to their head master, 
entreating him to abolish cor- 
poreal punishment in his school for 
the space o: one year, as an ex- 
periment ; but, unfortunately, the re- 
sult of the request is not given. 
Some touching appeals, however, 
were made to his feelings as a man 
and a scholar, which I think it must 
have been difficult for him to have 
withstood. The principal argument 
was the check that the fear of pun- 
ishment had upon the early display 
of human intellect, and giving their 
preceptor to understand how irre- 
concilable were the feelings which 
ought to be excited by the soft and 
delicate touches of a Sappho or an 
Ovid with those created by the fear 
of the rod. And how exactly is this 
in accordance with the sentiments of 
one of the most eminent instructors 
of youth the world ever saw, and 
whose treatise, not merely on rheto- 
ric, but on the most proper means 
for educating youth, stands rubric 
with all schoolasters for its excel- 
lence in the formation of the scholar, 
the orator, and the man :— 


“In pueris oratio perfecta nec exigi, 
nec sperari potest; melior autem est in- 
doles lta, generosique conatus, et vel 
plura justo concipiens interim spiritus. 
Nec unquam me in his discentis annis 
offendat si quid superfuerit. Quin ipsis 
doctoribus hoc esse cure velim, ut te- 
neras adhuc mentes more nutricum mol- 
lius alant, et satiari quodam jucundioris 
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discipline lacte patiantur. Erit illud 
plenius interim corpus, quod mox adulta 
estas adstringat. Hine spes roboris. 
Maciem namque et infirmitatem in poste- 
rum minari solet protinus omnibus mem- 
bris expressus infans, Audeat hec ewtas 
plura, et inveniat, et inventis gaudeat, 
sint licet illa non satis interim sicca et 
severa. Facile remedium est ubertatis ; 
sterilia nullo labore vincuntur. ” 


Again :— 


“Ne illud quidem quod admoneamus 
indignum est ingenia puerorum nimia 
interim emendationis severitate deficere. 
Nam et desperant, et dolent, et novis- 
sime oderunt ; et quod maxime nocent, 
dum omnia timent, nihil conabitur.” 


For the benefit of my fair readers, 
of whom I shall have many, and 
such of them as are mothers will not 
be displeased at my doing so, I here 
state the meaning of the author I 
have quoted. Ile merely implies 


that perfection is not to be expected 
from the young scholar, but that he 
always encouraged a bold attempt of 
his pupils in their exercise, although 
it might not always succeed. He 
would have a master, then, like a 
tender nurse, indulge the young 


minds of his pupils in the most deli- 
cious intellectual nutriment, and 
suffer them to enjoy, without re- 
straint, all the gaiety of thought and 
expression, which he calls the “ sweet 
milk of eloquence.” He wishes 
them, in short, to make bold attempts, 
at an early age, to invent and take 
pleasure in inventions, although they 
may not yet be sufficiently just or 
accurate; adding, that a rich fruit- 
fulness may easily be corrected, 
whereas absolute sterility will defeat 
every effort. 

Again, he tells us to what a great 
extent youths are discouraged by a 
master hard to be pleased and severe 
in correcting their performances. 
They despair, he says, and fret, and 
at length take an aversion to study, 
being afraid to attempt any thing 
whilst labouring under continual 
apprehensions. He afterwards, in a 
passage I have not quoted, applies 
the example of the vine-dressers to 
the schoolmaster. They do not, 
he says, prune the vine whilst its 
branches are tender, naturally sup- 
posing that it dreads the knife, un- 
able to endure the least wound. 

But what would have been the 
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consequence of what Quinctilian calls 
a bold attempt—the “audeat et in- 
veniat”—to a Rugby boy? Why, | 
can fancy I hear old Bacchus asking 
a lad, who had dared to let his 
imagination take the smallest flight 
from the text before his eyes, “ Where 
did you get that bright idea? Tl 
have you flogged, sir, if you don't 
mind what you are about.” 

I never heard whether the request 
of the Macclesfield boys to their 
master to suspend the use of the rod 
for one year was granted. The ex- 
periment was worth trying in a 
school in which, as was the case at 
Macclesfield, the number of boys did 
not exceed eighty; but whether it 
would answer at Rugby, where there 
are three hundred, or at Eton or 
Westminster, where there are five 
hundred, is more than I can presume 
to decide upon. At Eton, I have 
been told, the average number of 
punishments is from thirty to forty 
per day, which almost amounts to a 
reflection on the intellect and morals 
of British youth in the upper walks 
of life. 

For myself, I feel more than | 
like to express in my abhorrence of 
this practice, and my feelings are not 
confined to those upon whom the 
punishment is inflicted. ‘The act of 
inflicting it cannot fail to debase the 
human mind, if it engender not 
thoughts to which it ought to be a 
stranger. As a part of the ancient 
solemnities of heathen nations, or as 
designed to habituate their youth to 
pain, the system of flagellation was 
bad enough, and, even in defiance of 
the superstitious fears of the anger of 
the gods, the barbarous right was at 
length relinquished. Surely, then, 
in these enlightened times, some other 
method of enforcing obedience in our 
public schools might be adopted. 
Then how indiscriminately, and, con- 
sequently, barbarously have I seen it 
inflicted in the cases of boys who 
really had not the capability of per- 
forming the lessons and exercises of 
their class. I could name a noble- 
man and his brother who, from this 
cause, were flogged at least four times 
every week, when they were in the 
lower school at Rugby. The sym- 
pathy of the _ was with them on 
the occasion, which is a rare cyent 
in a public school. 
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THE LOVE EPISTLES OF ARISTENETUS. 
EDITED BY A TEMPLAR. 
The Fourth Epistle. 
ACONTIUS AND CYDIPPE. 


ERASTOCLEA TO Dionysis. 





Art length the nuptial feast is o’er, 

‘The wedding Ase a flash no more ; 

And bless’d Acontivs has embraced 

The maid in whom his soul was placed,— 
Cynprepe, loveliest of the train 

Of nymphs that tread Acuara’s plain ; 
Nor was the bridegroom’s beauty less 
Than hers who form’d his happiness ; 
For souls alike —the maxim’s true— 
Are kindred in their bodies too. 












Oh! bless’d with all the charms that e’er 
Were shower'’d by Heaven on ladye fair ; 
With all the cestus could confer 
Of heaven-like loveliness on her, 
Cyvirre lives, and moves in light, 
Like stars by their own lustre bright. 
And in her eyes such Graces shine, 
Such lights unnumber'd always play, 
As might compel the bard divine 
The legend of his golden line 
Delightedly to cast away. 
He said the Graces were but three, 
But myriads in her eyes I see. 
Nor were the charms about the youth 
Less full of witchery, in sooth ; 
Less rosy red his healthy cheek, 
Ilis eyes less eloquent to speak ; 
Where’er his course Acontius bends, 
A gazing crowd his course attends ; 
In crowded games, in marble streets, 
Admiring thousands still he meets, 
Who feast their eyes by gazing on 
A shape in which a charm they trace, 
Only less beauteous than the Sun, 
Only less gentle than a Grace. 




































Such was the youth against whose heart 
Young Curt shot his sharpest dart ; 
For Beauty piercing all who see, 

Must fairly feel Love’s archery ; 

And learn the pain that it inflicts 

On those whose breasts its shafts transfix. 
And when the Boy-God vow'd to pierce 
Acontivs’ breast with passions fierce, 

He aim’d with all the foree he could 

A dart with strongest spells imbued ; 

He aim’d, nor, ruthless child! forbore, 
Until he pierced him to the core. 
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Ilow passion-fraught he then became, 
How raged within his breast the flame ; 
But one alternative he sees 

Once more to bring his spirits ease ; 
His soul from its own fire to save,— 
Cyvipr®, or the silent grave. 


Yet still his air and beauty move 

The wily little archer, Love, 

Who taught him many a pretty art 

‘To draw a net about the heart. 

Thus while within D1ana’s shrine, 

Ile saw the beauteous girl recline ; 

From Arnropirte’s bowers he brought 
An apple of Cyponian kind, 

Around whose edge was deftly wrought 
A posy to deceive the mind. 

This destined for Crprpré sweet, 

He roll'd to her attendants’ feet. 

The girl at once took up the prize, 

And view’d it with enchanted eyes ; 

And wonder’d in what rosy breast 

The golden fruit had been a guest. 

* This apple’s sacred, sure!” she cried ; 

“ But what’s the mystic posy tied 

Around its centre? Oh! what mean 

‘These magic letters on it seen ? 

Take it, my mistress; ne'er did I 

So beautiful a fruit espy. 

Hlow large, how rich, how ripe it seems, 

What rosy light around it streams! 

Though all the flowers of earth you wreatlic, 

So sweet an incense they ‘ll not breathe. 


But say,—oh, dearest mistress, say, 
What words are these that round it stray ?” 
The fruit Cypirrk took and read 

The mystic posy o’er it spread. 

“ By Crnrusa’s bright divinity, 
Acontivus shall my husband be !” 

Thus at the temple’s shrine she swore, 
But while she did she trembled o'er ; 
And blushing red left half unsaid 

The word that pledged her soul to wed. 
For virgins always blush to hear 

A hint of marriage,—word of fear. 

And such her blush I saw, methought 
Within her cheeks a garland wrought,— 
A garland of the rarest buds 

‘That e’er peep’d out of em’rald hoods ; 
And though the loveliest hues they shew’d, 
Her pouting lips more richly glow d. 

At length she said, “ Alas, my vow 

Is register’d in heaven now! 

Dian with thee, O youth, conspired, 

To grant thee what thy soul desired.” 


Meanwhile the youth in sorrow pined, 
Distracting cares confused his mind ; 

His midnight tears brought no relief, — 
Nor eased his heart, nor soothed his grief. 
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Ashamed to be in tears espied 
By day, he all the long night cried ; 

His limbs grew thin, his colour fled, 

Like one just risen from the dead. 

He tried a thousand artful ways 

To shun his father’s searching gaze ; 

Into his country-seat he went, 

But even there found no content. 

And when his good friends heard him named, 
Some jested, some there were who blamed ; 
Some call'd him in satiric vein 

Larrtes or the new-made swain. 

But what cared he for farm or plough ?— 
He sat beneath some beechen bough, 

And mused and spoke his thoughts aloud :— 
“ Oh, that these trees were once endow’d 
With sense and speech, that all might see, 
Their theme Cypireré bright should be. 
But let their barks at least portray 

The name of her who outshines May. 

O nymph! than Heaven's light more fair, 
Keep—keep the oath that once you sware ; 
Let not avenging Dian’s bow 

Be bent against so dear a foe ; 

But well I know within your breast 

No perjured thought can find a rest. 

But why need’st thou with fear repine ? 
The guilt be mine—alone be mine. 

I will alone bear all the ills 

With which the soul forsworn she fills ; 
And howsoe’er thy faith be given, 

Let me endure the rage of Heaven, — 

Me, who alone offend its laws, 

Perjured, of perjury the cause. 

And Ill as freely spill my blood— 

Freely as now this river's flood — 

So that I know I die for thee, 

My own—my soul’s divinity. 

Tell me, ye trees that fill the grove, 

Haunt of the birds, do ye too love ? 

Feel ye within the heat divine ? 

And does the cypress love the pine ? 

No, by the gods! ye never knew 
That love which rives my heart in two.” 


Thus wildly spoke th’ impassion’d boy,— 

But hark! what sounds of festive joy ? 

What strains, evoked from silver strings, 

Career upon the breeze’s wings ? 

They hymn Cyprrrr’s nuptial rites, 

They herald in supreme delights. 

A youth who long to Curi pray’d, 

At length has won the charming maid. 

The sparkling train proceed, and now 

The maid prepares to plight her vow, 

While the love-woven Sarpuic strains 
About the glad assembly float 
Bewitchingly, as if each note 

Were wafted from Exystan plains. 

But, ere a word the bride could say, 

She sunk, alas! and swoon’d away, 

And the gay choir of dance and song 

Seems but a gloomy funeral throng. 
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But lo! the maid revives once more, 
Again the lutes their music pour. 
Alas! amidst the gayest mirth, 
Again she swoon ‘d and sunk to earth. 
And when a third attempt they try, 
‘The maiden’s senses seem to fly, 

As if the Fatrs were bent to prove 
She should maintain her oath of love. 


At length her father seeks the fane 
Of laurell’d Deirnos, and demands, 

What Fares the nuptial rites restrain ? 
What spell untwines the lovers’ hands ? 

The Holy Shrine the truth reveal’d,— 

The youth, the apple, and the vow, 
Drana’s ire excited now, 

And bid the inquiring father yield 

‘The maiden to the anxious youth, 

Nor trample on her plighted truth. 

** When to the skies their vows ascend, 

Not lead with silver ore will blend ; 

But each the other will enfold, 

Like gold encircling purest gold ;” 

So spake the Oracle Divine. 

The father hasten’d from the shrine, 

Resolved the promise to fulfil, 

And so escape impending ill. 

The nuptial rites no more deferr’d, 

Again the songs of joy are heard,— 

Again the virgin band proceed, 

Flower-like, along the flowery mead ; 

Again the pictured dance is seen 

In charming mazes on the green, 

The lyre of silver lifts its voice, 

Its every strain bids hearts “ Rejoice !” 

And as their hands applauding meet, 

They shed a sound like cymbals sweet. 

But midst the laughers young and gay, 

Acontws little brook’d “delay ; ; 

The sun, he thought, would never set, 
The silver crescent ne’er would rise ; 
The many sunbeam-shooting eyes 

Of gentle nymphs that round were met 

Vainly upon the bridegroom shone, 

His eyes were shining but on one, 

Not worlds could win from him a thought 

In which his lustrous bride was not ; 

Nor ev'n that magic golden wand, 
Which Minas wielded once in pride, 

Could tempt a heart so true, so fond 
As his from his bewitching bride. 

Those who have felt the archer’s spell, 

How sweet, how powerful ’tis can tell : 

For such these gentle strains I breathe, 

For such these flowers of song I wreathe 


At length the stars shine out above, 
Acontius flies on wings of love ; 
His snowy nymph in all her charms 
Was folded in his eager arms. 

So blend the gentle starry beams, 
So mingle summer's azure streams. 
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Tie Filth Epistle. 
THE DEVICE OF A LADY DECEIVING HER HUSBAND. 


ALCIPHREON TO LUCIAN. 
















































Our Cuarmemvs lately gave 
A feast to all the fair and brave, 
Filling his pretty country-seat 

With all that’s gallant, all that’s sweet. 
Among the rest (you're well aware 
How ardently he loves the fair) 

A married dame he brought, whose eyes 
Were sweetly blue as summer skies, 
And whose red lips might tempt a saint 
To burst from Piety’s restraint. 

My secrecy you will not blame 

If I decline to tell her name ; 

For, if *twere known, her jealous spouse 
Would hurl her, surely, from his house. 


Our am’rous friend had chanced to meet 
This lovely creature in the street ; 

No time in tedious form he spent,— 

He ask’d her, and she bow’d consent. 
At once they started from the town, 
And to his villa hurried down ; 

Where he beheld her shine ’mid all, 
The Radiance of his festival. 






The guests had scarcely seated been, 
When, lo! her husband hobbled in ; 
For, strange enough, our worthy friend 
Had ask’d the old man to attend. 

But ere he saw the lady's face, 

As quick as thought she left the place, 
And hasting to another room, 

Her host address’d with lips of bloom :- 
“ My worthy gentleman, [ fear 

You've made a pretty blunder here ; 
That dotard owns me,—I'm his wife! 
You stare,—’tis true, upon my life! 
And if he only sees my cloak, 

*Twill turn out no laughing joke,— 

*Tis hanging in the vestibule. 

How could I be so dull a fool ? 

But hearken, sir, to my device, 

We'll cheat the old one in a trice. 

Send home my cloak this very minute, 
And wrap some dainty viand in it ; 

And if he sees it, Pl engage 

To turn aside my keeper's rage.” 


Thus having spoke, with footsteps fleet 
She hurried down a narrow street ; 
And ere her husband reach’d his door, 
Had conn’d her lesson o’er and o'er ; 
Nay, had found time enough to send 
A message to a neighbouring friend ; 
Who, nothing loth, took up the trick, 
The jealous dotard spouse to nick, 
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The poor old man arrived at length, 
Cursing his wife with all his strength 

With oaths of every kind and shape, 

And swore his rage she'd not escape. 

“ Bring me,” he bawl'd, “my sharpest knife ! 
Bring it,—T'll have the wanton’s life ! 
Wanton, indeed! her very cloak 

Her vile, adult’rous habit spoke. 

To cut her throat is not a crime !” 

‘Thus he ;—when, in the nick of time, 

The friend appear'd : says she, “ My dear, 
To pay my thanks you see me here. 

I've brought you back your cloak, and own 
My grateful feelings for its loan ; 

And see! I've even wrapped in it 
(Brought from the feast) a dainty bit.” 


These flowery compliments assuage 
The dotard’s Cerberean rage ; 

His jealous fit at once subsides, 

In peaceful streams his temper glides; 
Meek as a lambkin he became, 

And own’'d his fault with looks of shame. 
“ Pardon,” he cries, “ my darling wife, 
The joy and comfort of my life! 

The jealousy which set me crazed 

Is gone for ever,~God be praised ! 
Some angel, with benign intent, 

This worthy neighbour hither sent 
To free me from my sad condition,— 
Away for ever with suspicion !” 


The Sirth Epistle. 
PHILOCHORUS TO POLYZNUS, 


I. 


Says handsome Hrrrtas to me, 
As o’er the green we stray’d, 

“ See yonder nymph how prettily 
She leans upon her maid ? 


Il. 


Her figure tall, divine her air, 
And such a rosy smile! 

Come, let us meet the charming fair, 
And talk with her awhile.” 


III. 


“ Nay, be not rash, my friend,” said T, 
* But watch her look and dress ; 

Naught in this nymph can I desery 
But maiden bashfulness.” 


IV. 


Iirertas, when thus he heard me chide, 
Laugh’d out right merrily. 

* By rosy Venus!” he replied, 
“ How simple you must be! 
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V. 


What woman of the modest sort 
E’er walk’d in such a guise, 
With garments so extremely short,— 
And—oh! such tell-tale eyes! 


VI. 


On all she meets a smile she throws 
And perfume sheds around ; 

Her bracelets tinkle as she goes — 

A sweet provoking sound! 


VIL 


See how she puts her little hand 
Her lily breasts above, 

As if to draw her bosom’s band 

Smooth o'er that shrine of love. 


VILL. 


See, how upon the gentle breeze 

Her loosen’d ringlets flow ; 
Such pretty am’rous arts as these 
Not modest ladies know. 


IX. 
See, how she glances slyly back,— 

Her bright looks seem to say,— 
* How can you read these eyes of black, 
Fair sir, and yet delay ” 

















X. 

These purple smiles no harm portend, 
No harm those eyes that court ; 

I'li try, and all good hopes attend 

Me safely into port. 





XI. 

But why the moments here delay,— 
Why let the occasion pass ?” 

He said, and quickly made his way 

Towards the charming lass. 





XII. 


When mutual greetings pass’d between 
His love he ’gan to paint :— 

“ My pretty girl, I vow you've been 

This age my bosom’s saint. 


XII. 


Your radiant beauties night and day, 
Shine on me bright and clear ; 

Pray, will you let me something say 
Unto your maid, my dear ? 


XIV. 
And yet, you little witch, you know, 
As well as J can tell, 


What ’tis can cool my passion’s glow,— 
A kiss, my pretty belle ? 
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XV. 
Here is a purse well fill’d with gold, 
Which every evil cures ; 
Bid but your arms my neck enfold 
My girl, and it is yours.” 


XVI. 


Her willing eyes proclaim’d assent, 
Her cheeks shot forth a blush ; 

Like snow with purple roses sprent 
Was her delicious flush. 

XVII. 

Then Itrprtas gave a knowing wink, 
And whisp’ring to me said,— 

“ve not been much deceived, I think, 
In this most modest maid. 


XVII. 


You saw what little time I lost 
To make her of my mind; 

You know what trifling toil it cost 
To win her to be kind. 


XIX, 


In female arts unskill’d you prove, 
Yet, if you would excel,— 

Go, learn the mysteries of love 
From me, who know them well.” 


THE LAST ADVENTURE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
THE FRAGMENT OF A BALLAD. 


“ Tur Shepherd of the Ocean” is on his own domain ! 

Gaily his pennon floats aloft—he steps the deck again. 

Ilis beard is something grizzled, and his eye looks something dim ; 
But Lightning only slumbers there, for Soul burns bright in him. 
And in that massive pile of brow sit Thought and Power enshrined,— 
The Will, the Fire, the Constancy, that make th’ almighty mind. 
And this it was the chorus, from voices frank and bold, 

“ Hurra! hurra! right on we sail for Glory and for Gold!” 


The poet, the historian, the soldier, statesman, sage, 

The first of dauntless mariners,—the wonder of his age, 

Is forth once more to trample on the pride and power of Spain, 

To win the land of Light and Gold where the Sun and He shall reign 
And we his gallant comrades every choicest bliss shall share,— 

The wine-cup ever flowing, the bright banquet, and the fair. 

And this it was the chorus, from voices frank and bold, 

“ Hurra! hurra! right on we sail for Glory and for Gold !” 


The Eagle was a captive, but he spreads his wings again, 

His flight is to the land of Light, across the sounding main. 

The Waves rejoice beneath him, the Stars their influence shed, 
And Fate and Fortune own the power by which their might is led 
His eye is on that blazing sun to which our course we steer, 

With hope and heart uplifted high, and with no touch of fear 
And this it was the chorus, from voices frank and bold, 

* Hurra! hurra! right on we sail for Glory and for Gold!” 













































































































































































When the tempest of the revolu- 
tion, above which rose Napoleon's 
star, raged with remorseless fury, 
bres aking up the bonds of social order, 
scattering the proud and mighty, 
and fertilising with streams of blood 
the vine-enamelled plains of la belle 
France, the territory of La Vendée 
slept in the security of its loyalty 
and domestic contentment. Em- 
bowered within their native wood- 
lands, leading a simple and pastoral 
life, unencumbered with the cares of 
wealth, uncorrupted by the seduc- 
tions of revolutionary treason, the 
gentry and peasants lived happy in 
a condition of mutual dependence 
and affection. From local features, 
both of character and circumstance, 
their fidelity to the royal cause con- 
tinued unshaken, and the measures 
of the republicans were met for 
some time with subdued murmurs 
and petty opposition. ‘The hour of 
war, persecution, and slaughter, vi- 
sited not their tranquil abodes, until 
their religious prejudices were in- 
vaded in the persons of their old and 
beloved pastors; and, finally, until 
the conscription, enforced with ri- 


gour, made them liable to behold 
the flower of their manhood torn 


away to serve under a banner they 
abhorred. Then, at length, the long- 
smouldering embers kindled into 
flame, and the indignant rustics rose 
to a man to defend their rights, to 
resist oppression, to support their 
ancient institutions, and avenge their 
king. 

Secluded in one of the most woody 
and romantic tracts of the Bocage, 
stood the chateau of M. Clisson. 
He was much beloved by his de- 
pendants, and had already taken 
steps to engage them, when neces- 
sary, in an insurrection, and to put 
himself in concert with other chicfs 
at their head. 

The sear and yellow Autumn had 
already laid his hand upon the forest- 
boughs, many of whose ae strewed 
the earth, yet leaving sufficient foli- 
age to afford the landscape all that 
variety of tints which, perhaps, more 
softly and richly than at any other 
season, are destined to adorn the 
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M. Clisson 


year’s declining bloom. 
had been but lately married. Ilis 
own age was twenty-one, his wife's 
nineteen. Youth, enthusiasm, and 
beauty, conspired to increase their 
mutual love. Possession, that too 
frequent cloyer of wedded joys, had 
not time as yet to fling its chill wpon 
the ardour of young affection. Their 
union had fallen upon gloomy days, 
when the ties of devoted hearts are 
but riveted by the perils which sur- 
round them. 

The day had been still, breathless, 
and sultry, and as the mild and 
chastened twilight, succeeding to the 
heats of noon, descended softly over 
wooded hill and fertile valley, M. 
Clisson, with his beautiful bride, 
stood at one of the windows of the 
chateau and enjoyed the luxury of 
the hour. ‘Their arms encircled each 
other, and hand grasped hand. It 
was a moment when Cupid's arrow 
could inflict no pain, nor the delights 
of earth-born Venus give pollution; 
and yet enough of ill remained to 
prove this world could not be made 
a substitute for heaven. 

* Poor France!” ejaculated M. 
Clisson, after a pause in their dis- 
course, during which his thoughts 
had painfully reverted to the condi- 
tion of his country. “ These parting 
beams do fall on earth and sky as 
tranquilly as though the sun of to- 
day shone not on the anarchy of 
demons and the carnage of the 
scaffold.” 

“Hush! dearest Henri! hush !” 
said the lady, clinging more closely 
to her husband's person, “ you think 
too much upon these dismal things ; 
they will make you melancholy. It 
is not your fault if people will act so. 
Besides, our peasantry are brave — 
my Henri, too, the bravest of my 
countrymen—what can we have to 
fear? We are secure. Our people 
hitherto have boldly withstood op- 
pression, and they are strong enough 
to defend their native fields. Oh! 
my Henri, you will make me weep. 
Since our bridal-day I have not 
wept, my Henri. That day [ wept, 
‘tis true; but they were tears of joy, 
shed o'er the anticipation of happi- 
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ness, not wrung from my poor eyes 
by the contemplation of scenes of 
blood.” 

“ Alas! my Victorine,” replied 
her husband, folding her affection- 
ately to his bosom, “may your tears 
be always those of mirth and glad- 
ness! Curses on the hour which 
shall ever change such drops to an- 
guish! Eternal vengeance upon the 
fiends who may be the messengers of 
misery to the innocent and beauti- 
ful! And yet you reflect not that 
at this instant, even while I speak, 
the destroying demon of republican 
fanaticism may be abroad, and hun- 
dreds—nay, thousands—be paying 


with their lives for the accident of 


birth or attachment to their mon- 
arch.” 

Victorine shuddered. “ They will 
not come nigh us,” she said, in timid 
accents. “You are too good—too 
brave. The worst of demons would 
not harm you. Besides, you know, 
you've told me that my smile is ir- 
resistible; so when they threaten, I 
will smile and say, ‘ For my sake, do 
not hurt my Henri; and that will 
spread around you a charm which 
manhood cannot break through.” 
And then she tried to smile, but it 
died away too soon to shew that her 
secret thoughts had seconded the gay 
raillery of the sentiment. 

“Fond and lovely dreamer!” re- 
plied Ilenri, mournfully, “the attri- 
bute of mercy, the deeds of chivalry, 
are not for regicides and rebels. In- 
dividual bravery can do nothing ; the 
best will soonest glut the scaffold ; 
the fairest, the most confiding, fall 
the speediest prey. Neither justice 
nor virtue hath any claim upon the 
monsters of the Faubourgs or their 
partisans. You are young and un- 
sophisticated, timorous and tender. 
Your morn of life has been bright 
and cloudless, your bridal one of un- 
mingled pleasure and affection ; but 
the hour is at hand when your mind 
must learn to familiarise itself with 
the agitation of war and the terrors 
of the battle; when your sight 
must endure to be tortured with the 
flames of the burning village, — per- 
haps with the ruins of your habita- 
tion, and your ears assailed with the 
shrieks of the bereaved and the 
groans of the dying! Then,—then, 
my Victorine, remember you are 
the wife of Henri Clisson—remember 
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that we fight for freedom, for reli- 
gion, against oppressors and mur- 
derers, against the sacrilegious and 
profane! The time of trial—of sepa- 
ration — may not be far distant — 
may be at our doors.” 

“TTenri Clisson!” gasped Victo- 
rine, who had listened breathlessly, 
and as if deprived of the power of 
interruption, until the concluding 
words had passed her husband's lips, 
“Henri Clisson! what mean you? 
Trial — separation! Oh! speak, 
speak!” and with both arms clasped 
tightly round him, and gazing anx- 
iously in his face, she paused for a reply. 
Sor teasbond seemed scarcely to heed 
her agitation. Absorbing reflection 
appeared to have dulled his powers of 
sympathy. The hand which Victo- 
rine resigned fell listlessly by his 
side, and his arm afforded her but a 
feeble support. But his heart shared 
not this apparent coldness. With a 
long and steadfast look he gazed upon 
the features of his bride, while two 
burning tear-drops fell on the brow 
of her whom he contemplated. 

“ Heaven grant that coming evils 
may not afflict us in a way you have 
not considered!” he said, in a low 
tone, but whose every syllable thrilled 
through every nerve of Victorine. 

“Tlow ?” she inquired quickly, 
more and more alarmed at the mys- 
tery of Henri’s manner. 

“In our offspring,” he answered, 
again firmly clasping her form, while 
the voluptuousness of paternal ecstasy 
revelled with the melancholy of his 
glance. Victorine blushed. She had 
not expected this reply. Her eyes 
fell momentarily, and then with their 
blue orbs resought his, a faint smile 
betraying how sadly, yet how sweetly, 
his words accorded with the deep 
emotions of her heart. 

“ At the worst, these are distant. 
evils,” she ventured to remonstrate ; 
“nerhaps exist only in your anxious 
apprehensions, which yet may never 
be realised. But you spoke of the 
most cruel of all being at our doors. 
That was unkind, my Henri, to pain 
your Victorine so. Say you did not 
mean it,” she whispered coaxingly, 
reclining her head upon her hus- 
band’s bosom,—* say that you spoke 
hut in jest, and I will so love you.” 

Henri’s breast throbbed audibly 
against the precious burden. What 
pleasures, what agonies were crowded 
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together during that_brief interval ! 
He felt he was no Brutus. He could 
not have delivered up even that 
helpless thing who there depended on 
his protection and confided in his 
love. No, not for the equivocal 
freedom of another Rome. He saw 
the time was come for firmness and 
decision, and yet the emotions of the 
husband and aa had well-nigh su- 
perseded the dictates of the man. A 
fierce struggle subdued the rising 
weakness. Raising his wife from the 
attitude in which she rested, he drew 
her once more to his side. 

“ Victorine!” he said, “do not de- 
ceive yourself. I did not jest. I am 
not prone to indulge in such serious 
banter. I tell you the trial is at 
hand. Learn to support with forti- 
tude what you must suffer by ne- 
cessity. You tell me that I am 
brave ; be not unworthy of me.” 

“JT know not what I am to bear,” 
she answered, her tears now falling 
plentifully,— “danger is nothing, 
death is nothing. I am no heroine. 
By your side there will be a sweetness 
even in anguish. Then I will be 
strong—a woman's strength—such 
as she can exert when suffering with 
the idol of her affection, and for his 
sake. Apart from you, I would be 
but a feather on the wind, a weed 
upon the billows. Oh! I am a fool- 
ish little coward ; pity me ? 

“T am by your side now. Be 
strong !” exclaimed Ifenri, interrupt- 
ing her. 

“Then you will not divide us. 
Oh! in death let us not be divided !” 

“You speak at random,” said her 
husband, much distressed. “ You 
anticipate misfortune ; you have not 
yet learned the truth.” 

“Then keep me not in suspense. 
I anticipate nothing. I—I was too 
happy to do that; but tell me—tell 
me all.” 

“ Are you prepared for all ?” 

“JT am near you still—I cannot 
fear. Proceed,” said Victorine, in a 
low voice. 

“Then listen,” said Henri. “You 
know that for some time past the 
differences between the republicans 
and us have been manifested merely 
by petty outrage and trifling dis- 
sension.” 

“I knew it, but thonght not of 
it,” obseryed Victorine. “ What 
then ?” 
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“ Resistance to republican oppres- 
sion has lately increased.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ Revolt has already spread widely 
over the villages of our native dis- 
trict.” 

“T heard something of that, too,” 
was the subdued answer. 

“The principal persons are sus- 
pected ; our only safety consists in 
Joining the insurrection.” 

Victorine started. A new intelli- 
gence seemed to have sprung up in 
her understanding. She pressed 
nearer to Henri, as if with an in- 
stinctive consciousness that she might 
be in the vicinity of danger. 

“T perceive then,” she said slowly, 
apparently endeavouring to calculate 
the chances of some obscure and 
forthcoming event,—“TI perceive, 
then, the trial may be at hand, but,” 
with a sudden kindling animation, 
“it is not yet at our doors.” 

“ Betray not yourself into so false 
a hope,” returned Henri. “ What, 
if to-night the signal were to sound ?” 

“T do not know. I would yet 
trust in Henri,” she said, passing one 
hand involuntarily along her temple, 
as if the severed links of her a 
rished happiness, falling one by one, 
had crushed her brain to delirium. 

“Then trust him,” replied Henri, 
with energy, seizing on what he con- 
ceived to be the propitious moment, 
— “trust him, and know all. This 
very night forty parishes revolt, and 
{ am included among their chosen 
officers!” 

“ My sight!” cried Victorine, hys- 
terically, “a mist comes over it ;” and 
she groped wildly about the face and 
bosom of her husband. “ Henri! I 
will take poison at your hand. I do 
not hope. I despair.” Her head 
drooped upon his shoulder and her 
hands relinquished their hold. 

“Talk not thus, my love,” said 
Clisson, in alarm, taking one of her 
passive hands in his. “I will not 
leave you. There is yet no reason 
for despair.” 

“Ay!” she said, more in pursu- 
ance of her own thoughts than in 
reply to his words, “ there is yet one 
hope—one lingering hope. It is a 
pale and lonely beacon. We can 
tiee, leave peril behind us, and seek 
peace and happiness in a foreign 
land.” 

She tottered backward, for Henri 
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had withdrawn his support and stood 
regarding her with a stern aspect. 

* Flee, then,” he exclaimed, “ and 
court the separation which you dread. 
Know, Henri Clisson stirs not from 
his post. The saving of your life, 
the safety of my unborn babe, al- 
though on these hang all my hopes 
of happiness, present and future, ra- 
ther than submit to what you pro- 

se, Henri Clisson would forego 
them all, for all would be but meanly 
purchased with dishonour !” 

It was the first time that Henri 
had addressed her in the language of 
harshness or of censure; and the 
blank expression of utter misery with 
which she returned his upbraidings 
announced how keenly the dagger 
had pierced her soul. “ It was more 
for the sake of Henri than of Victo- 
rine,” she murmured. Henri saw 
the effect of his rebuke, and feared 
for the result upon her delicate 
frame. From too hasty an impulse 
of enthusiasm he had been betrayed 
into its indulgence, and now re- 
pented heartily of his cruel impa- 
tience. He advanced towards his 
wife to make reparation for his 
fault and soothe her wounded feel- 
ings, but a sudden movement on her 
part arrested him and transfixed him 
to the spot. ‘The frame of Victorine 
shook almost to dissolution; but 
there was a calm and steadfast bril- 
liancy in her eye which seemed to 
bid defiance to the encroachments of 
bodily infirmity. Clasping her hands 
with fervour, she sank slowly upon 
her knees and turned her look upon 
the sky. 

“ Tfeaven!” she cried, “Thou art 
strong; give me strength. Remove 
the yearnings of fear, the misgivings 
of too weak a passion; nerve my soul; 
let the armour of freedom gird these 
feeble limbs; bind my timid footsteps 
to the paths of loyalty and glory ; 
give me the enthusiasm of my sex, 
but the heart of manhood. Let me 
watch his dancing plumes amid the 
strife, and feel proud that I am the 
wife of Henry Clisson ; make me deaf 
to the groans of anguish, except to 
relieve them; blind to spectacles of 
horror, but to prevent them. Make 
me my husband's ministering angel ; 
and as angels suffer no diminution of 
happiness in sympathising with the 
victims of affliction, so let my courage 
sink not in sharing all his privations 
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and dangers; and as the feeble and 
unfortunate are Thy especial care, let 
not the name of the valiant become 
extinct upon the earth, protect the 
tender beings which live, yet have 
not seen the light of day. Be sel- 
fishness a thing apart; and every 
office being fulfilled of love to my 
Ilenri, of duty to my country, grant, 
great Heaven! grant that this flut- 
tering spirit may not fly to Thee be- 
fore with mortal ears I shall have 
heard my Henri pronounce, ‘ Victo- 
rine living would not part with 
honour, and dying took it unble- 
mished to her God.’” 

She appeared exhausted, her hands 
gradually unclosed, and with a tre- 
mor approaching to convulsion, she 
withdrew her eyes from their upward 
glance, bowed her head, and hid her 
face within her palms. 

The emotions of both had been 
too intense for either to note the pro- 
gress of the evening. They saw not 
that star after star, which, like hea- 
ven’s glow-worms, lay scattered along 
the path of spirits, had been obscured. 
That calm and holy hour in which 
“the forest leaves seem stirred with 
prayer,” had been succeeded by the 
murkiness of cloud. As the wild 
and fervent appeal of his bride fell 
from her livid and quivering lips, 
pride and anxiety, exultation and awe, 
combined to agitate the breast of 
Clisson. He drew nigh as she con- 
cluded, raised her tenderly, and 
pressed her once more to his side. 

“ Victorine! seek a husband wor- 
thy of you. Henri Clisson is below 

your merit. Yet you will forgive 
nim—even now forgive him. You 
shall be his talisman in the fight, he 
will be your shield in danger; your 
soul shall lend its lightnings to his 
sword, his body will be your bul- 
wark from the foe. You are more 
than a heroine. It is more glorious 
when the power of the soul can sub- 
due a constitutional weakness, than 
when masculine minds act from the 
brute impulse of their own sugges- 
tions. You who can make such a 
resolution in tranquillity need never 
fear the violence of the storm.” 

Victorine grew even yet paler, and 
trembled violently. “I,” she fal- 
tered,—*“ I will remember that I am 
the wife of Henri Clisson.” 

As she spoke, a vivid flash illu- 
mined the forest, lit up the distant 
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hills, and played momentarily over 
her agitated features, and then a 
crashing thunder-peal shook the cha- 
teau to its foundation. Their spirits 
were attuned to respond to the voice 
of Heaven. 

“Hark!” exclaimed Victorine, with 
new-nerved frame and elevated look, 
“ Heaven already accords an answer 
to my prayer.” 


“ And talks with the enemies of 


La Vendée,” added her husband, 
catching the tone of inspiration ; and 


in that hour when the monarchs of 


the forest bowed beneath the bolt 
of the Almighty, these two beings, 
with o’er-wrought imaginations, but 
with grateful hearts, stood side by 
side, as in the stillness of the twilight, 
and looked smilingly upon the fury 
of the elements. 

With uncontrolled might and 
savage grandeur, the tempest rent 
the firmament and swept the earth. 
Nature in convulsion acknowledged 
her Creator. The night had grown 
fearfully dark ; while ‘the continuous 
and forky lightning, which seemed 
to approach nearenough to be grasped, 
revealed in the distance the scathed 
and falling tree, or the fragments of 
the shivered rock ; and the ravined 
and intersected hills, that multiplied 
and augmented by ten thousand re- 
verberations the tumult of the skies ; 
until the rolling echoes of the last 
thunder - peal were mingled and 
silenced in the roar of its successor. 
Then during each transient pause, 
the miniature mountain - torrents, 
swollen into sudden activity by the 
heavy rain, were heard rushing along 
their rugged channels, dashing over 
precipitous declivities, and hurrying 
on the crashing branches of the over- 
hanging wood, as if the spirits of the 
hills, in terror or indignation, had 
forsaken their retreats, and lifted 
their wild voices in fierce farewell 
to their ancient caverned habita- 
tions. 

How beautifully awful!” re- 
sumed M. Clisson, with rapture ; 
“the glorious sun, in all his bright 
pre-eminence of splendour, even when 
he shines upon the fabled scenes of 
Asiatic pomp and enchantment, has 
nothing like this interchange of gloom 
and lurid glare. The yielding forest, 
the craggy hill, the rumed tower, the 
gushing stream, revealed in one broad 


blaze of phosphoric brilliancy! See 
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those fantastic forms in the clouds, 
how they appear altered, shifted, and 
distorted on each successive flash. 
Some that this instant bore the out- 
line of a mighty castle, on the next 
present a spectacle of buttresses torn 
from their foundation, of battlements 


toppling to destruction. What a 
terrible illustration of the pride of 
power and the desolation of war !— 
war, so soon to visit, with its dismal 
train of aggravated evils, our altars 
and our homes; and on this night, 
too,—do you fear, Victorine ?” 

“ When our unhappy monarch,” 
replied Victorine, “ was assailed in 
his palace by monsters who clamoured 
for his sacred blood, he was asked a 
similar question, and you know his 
answer ; and shall I, reclining thus 
upon this heart, which beats with 
the tranquil, even throb of noiseless, 
gentle courage, tremble at the con- 
fusion of the elements? Iam yours 
— your wife; we are one, our souls 
should be one! No storm will rend 
the green and tender ivy, while stands 
the oak to which it clings. My 
spirit grows to yours, methinks, and 
begins to imbibe a portion of that fire 
and calm resolution which are your 
crown of glory. Ido not fear, Henri!” 
and she pronounced the negative with 
strong emphasis. 

“ But, look !” she continued, bend- 
ing forward and pointing with her 
finger, as the lightning again quivered 
from the clouds, and afforded a trans- 
ient glimpse of external objects. 

“What saw you there?” asked 
her husband, in some surprise. 

There are two persons in the 
forest!” she answered, hurriedly ; 
“T saw them by that fiash, just on 
the brow of yonder hill, where the 
trees grow more thinly over the 
precipice. ‘There were two, and 
one carried the other. Ha!—there 
again! —they have reached the 
foot of the hill. I saw them more 
clearly then! The one carried is a 
female, and she seemed to struggle 
with her bearer !” 

“TT saw them not,” said Henri; 
‘but I suppose they are no more 
than a couple of peasants overtaken 
by this night of storm; if so, our 
chateau is near them, where 

A flash of extraordinary brightness 
and power interrupted the benevo- 
lent intention which he was about to 
express as he strove to catch, by its 
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vivid light, a view of the individuals 
alluded to. 

“They have disappeared!” ex- 
claimed Victorine, who had strained 
her eyes eagerly for the same pur- 
pose. Her voice was drowned in the 
tremendous thunder-peal which fol- 
lowed ; but even above the universal 
uproar, a shriek rose clear and har- 
rowing upon the ear, giving mys- 
terious notice of the correctness of 
Victorine’s statement, and suggesting 
reasons for the most fearful appre- 
hensions. “ Did you not say there 
were fiends abroad ?” inquired Vic- 
torine ; “ this is a night for murder, 
and yon thicket a fit place to per- 
petrate it. Gracious heavens! how 
dazzling the lightning grows, and the 
thunder bursts with such a voice of 
menace. Great God! spare the in- 
nocent, but smite the spoiler and de- 
stroyer !” 

“ Victorine, I can endure this no 
longer!” said Henri. “ The life of 
a fellow-being may depend upon my 
promptitude: I will summon the 
domestics, and search the forest !” 

“ Nay, some one knocks at the 
chateau!” cried Victorine; “ and there 
—there is the man that—but he has 
resigned his burden—he retreats into 
the wood !” 

“ Fire-arms!” shouted Clisson, in 
obedience to resistless impulse; but 
ere the word was well uttered, both 
fugitive and place of refuge were 
buried in one impervious mass of ob- 
scurity. 

“His purpose must be unmanly 
when he turns from observation and 
deserts his helpless charge,” said 
Clisson, chafing with indignation. 
“ Gauret!” he continued to the at- 
tendant who entered, without giving 
the man time to declare his errand, 
“arm the servants, and be ready to 
follow me to scour the road. Quick, 
sir !—quick !” 

““T was about to ask Monsieur re- 
specting the propriety of unbarring 
the chateau. Some one has knocked 
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violently, and now implores ad- 
mission,” said Gauret. 

“ Implores admission !” echoed M. 
Clisson. “Admit the person in- 
stantly.” 

Gauret departed to execute the 
order, and for an interval the noise 
of the raging storm alone broke the 
silence, as neither Henri nor Vic- 
torine spoke. Both listened breath- 
lessly for the announcement of the 
intruder. ‘The pause was _ brief. 
Rapid steps were heard approaching. 
The door of the room flew open, and 
a female rushed wildly into the pre- 
sence of the expectant pair. She was 
rather above the middle height, but 
full and well-proportioned ; young 
and beautiful. Her hair streamed, 
drenched with rain, upon her naked 
shoulders; her garments torn, and 
sprinkled with blood, clung around 
her, and revealed the symmetry of 
her form; and as she stood vacantly 
before them, her hands hanging idly 
by her side; her bosom heaved, her 
features worked, and her eyes flashed, 
as if she had imbibed the convulsion 
of the tempest and the fire of the 
skies. In she rushed, followed by 
the servants in a crowd, who had 
endeavoured to oppose the violence 
of her entrance. A sudden thought 
struck the mind of Clisson. 

“ Fools!” he cried ; “arm— pur- 
sue—slay the ravisher!” and he 
was springing forwards; but his 
voice, or the import of his words, 
seemed to arouse the stranger to new 
energy. She flung herself before his 
path, and stretched her hands forth 
with a vehement gesture. 

“ Nay—nay!” she cried; “ pur- 
sue him not; he is innocent—inno- 
cent!” and she drew in her breath 
with hysteric violence, apparently 
gasping for utterance. “ Wait but 
one moment, and I will tell—tell — 
oh, God!” and with a shriek like 
that which came from the recesses 
of the forest, she fell senseless on the 
floor. 


Cuapter II. 


In the early part of the evening 
mentioned in the previous chapter, 
while the landscape yet slumbered in 
sun-bright tranquillity, a man issued 
from the chateau of M. Clisson, and 
took his way towards a retired part 
of the surrounding woodland. His 
step was rapid and uneven, and to an 


attentive observer his general de- 
meanour would appear to testify a 
mind burdened with solicitude or 
oppressed with crime. He moved 
abstractedly forwards, ey 
striking against the branches, whic 

a more careful passenger would have 
shunned, and occasionally starting as 
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he arrived within the shadow of 
some more large and gloomy tenant 
of the forest. At length he reached 
a spot more secluded than the rest ; 
where the trees, formed in a circle, 
afforded a considerable open space, 
from which branched several paths, 
leading through the intricacies of the 
brushwood. Jere he stood, and 
looked earnestly round. 

“ Not come yet!” he muttered, 
folding his arms, and pacing impa- 
tiently the wooded enclosure. “ Has 
he been unable to succeed ? Would 
he disappoint me? Or has he sus- 
pected my sincerity, rejected my 
proposal, and at once appropriated 
what he wished secured until a day 
of peace, but what I would enjoy du- 
ring the distractions of war? Well; 
should he deceive me, there is the 
bastille and the guillotine ; he shall 
not long escape.” 

Scarcely had the words of ven- 
geance passed his lips, when he heard 
footsteps approaching, and presently 
another man entered the place. The 
stern and lowering brow of the 
former instantly relaxed to smiles, 
but whether these were of deceit or 
welcome, it were difficult to dis- 
cover. He advanced, however, to- 
wards the new-comer, and shook him 
warmly by the hand. 

** Monsieur!” began he who had 
just arrived. 

“ Hush!” interrupted the other ; 
“ the very trees may have ears. We 
are equal now.” 

“Well, then, Gauret,” resumed 
the other, pronouncing the name 
with peculiar emphasis, “is the 
place of refuge one you would have 
chosen for her who is dearest to 
you ?” 

“Where is she?” inquired Gau- 
ret, evading the question. 
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“She sleeps, blood-stained and 
weary, beneath what shelter the hill 
and my cloak can afford her. Have 
you considered well the character of 

1im who is lord of the mansion that 
is to be my love's asylum ?” 

“ So far as mortal penetration and 
scrutiny can go, I think I have not 
failed.” 

“ Oh, Gauret, Gauret! why not 
declare yourself? Both then will be 
safer; the equal will inspire more 
restraint than the menial, and secure 
as sure a refuge.” 

“ Pierre,” returned the other, “ you 
know not to what perils such a dis- 
covery at present would expose me. 
I could not, in fact, expect to escape ; 
and I should lose my life in an im- 
potent effort to preserve the honour 
of my friend.” 

“ You act for the best,” said Pierre, 
with resignation. 

“ I do—then bring her as soon as 
night falls to the gate of the chateau, 
and leave the rest to me.” 

“So be it!” said Pierre, grasping 
him by the hand ; “ to your guardian- 
ship I resign her. Remember, she is 
all that the world has left me; re- 
member from what I have saved her, 
—even from the guillotine and from 
shame! All she has suffered, all she 
has lost, her imagination even yet is 
filled with the horrors from which she 
was rescued !” 

“ Pardon my haste,” said Gauret, 
“ T shall be missed from the chateau, 
our conference must be brief— to- 
night!” he returned warmly the 
pressure of the other's hand. 

“ You will guard her?” said Pierre, 
anxiously. 

“ Even as my own. Adieu!” and 
with an affectionate farewell, the ap- 
parently sincere friends separated. 


Cuarrter III. 


In a chamber of the chateau, 
whither she had been conveyed im- 
mediately upon her sudden insensi- 
bility, the young unfortunate first 
recovered consciousness. Madame 
Clisson was employed in applying the 
usual restoratives ; her husband stood 
beside the couch assisting her; and 
Gauret, the only domestic admitted, 
remained at a little distance, watching 
the success of the remedies. 

“ No!” she murmured, as she 
slowly unclosed her eyes, —“ no, we 





cannot escape by yonder street! Do 
you not see that crowd? Hark ! how 
they shout, and yell, and curse, and 
call for the blood of the aristocrats!” 
but as she glanced round the apart- 
ment, the dreaminess of delirium 
gradually wore away. She dwelt 
alternately on the features of Henri 
and Madame Clisson, and appeared 
to become conscious that she was in 
the abode of friends. A smile of re- 
cognition was observable on her per- 
ceiving Gauret; but she said nothing, 
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not even in salutation, for Gauret 
pressed his finger to his 4" 

“ You are kind, very kind!” she 
said, addressing her hosts. Then, 
after a pause, she continued, “ I sup- 
pose you wonder at the circumstances 
under which I was presented to you. 
The storm, the drenched and bloody 
garments, must have offered to your 
imaginations much mournful mys- 
tery. Oh, to me it is no mystery! 
Would that I could make my me- 
mory but the dream of fancy ; but it 
is here — here too strong for utter- 
ance, too dark for thought. Know 
ye that I am an orphan, without 
a relative, with scarce a friend. 
It was a bloody hour—the scaffold 
reeked, and the people shouted— 
once — twice —thrice the knife fell ; 
and each blow severed me from one 
I loved, and brought me nearer to 
eternity! I was about to be the 
next; a faintness came upon me; I 
felt myself lifted from the earth, and 
borne along; I awoke from that 
fearful trance, and saw all that was 
left me from the wreck of slaughter, 
but that all was the dearest to my 
soul! Islept beneath the hill ; what 
further my tortured fancies sug- 
gested, I know not; I remember the 
lightnings and the thunders, and I 
shrieked! Delirium—the delirium of 
despair, seized hold upon me, as that 
one companion methought deserted 
me, and thus I rushed into your 
presence. More I cannot tell.” 

“ What is the name of him who 
was your companion, and who it 
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seems has saved you?” asked Ma- 
dame Clisson. 

“ He told me to keep his name a 
secret, and I cannot betray him.” 

“ What is your own name ?” 

‘* Victorine Taurelle.” 

Both the listeners started, for the 
identity of the name seemed like the 
forewarning of destiny. 

“How strange!” ejaculated Madame 
Clisson, with a shudder of super- 
stitious awe. Her husband hastened 
to remove her uneasiness, by drawing 
from the coincidence a brighter omen. 

“ You are a child of misfortune, 
and as such shall be protected. We 
will call you the young Victorine ; 
although,” smiling upon his bride, 
“ youth cannot offer any particular 
preference for one of you above the 
other. You, my young Victorine, 
have been spared the dearest of all 
your friends. A rainbow in the 
cloud promises security to the shep- 
herd ; look, then, with hopeful joy 
to the future; for Providence hath 
designed, by bringing you both under 
the same roof, that each should be 
the witness of the other’s happiness. 
May Heaven ever continue to pour 
its choicest blessings on the heads of 
the two Victorines.” 

Victorine Clisson wept — wept on 
the bosom of her newly-found com- 
panion. ‘Their tears mingled to- 
gether. Clisson and Gauret then left 
the apartment ; and madame, recom- 
mending her young ward totry to rest, 
sat by her bed until she found her in 
the enjoyment of undisturbed repose. 


Cnarter [V. 


After this day, whatever were the 
advances towards the young Vic- 
torine, whatever the encroachments 
on her personal solitude made by 
Gauret, whatever were the advan- 
tages taken from the privileges of 
private friendship, an evident aver- 
sion even to his presence soon ap- 
peared in the behaviour of Victorine, 
fully proportionable to the degree of 
interest and sympathy which she 
herself had created in the other 
members of the household. And no 
long time elapsed before Gauret 
availed himself of a permission ob- 
tained from M. Clisson to join a 
number of recruits for the Vendean 
army. When he was gone, Victorine 
shewed symptoms of satisfaction. 

VOL. XXVI. NO, CLI, 


Madame Clisson was her constant 
companion when at home; and in 
the society of her and her husband, 
she would sometimes appear to for- 
get the load of sorrows which op- 
pressed her ; still the usual character- 
istic of her manner and conversation 
was the serenity of unrepining sad- 
ness. A few weeks elapsed when a 
man presented himself at the chateau, 
and offered to supply the place which 
the departure of Gaurct had made 
vacant. The first interview which M. 
Clisson had with this person created 
a deep impression upon him. The 
couutenance of the stranger was 
youthful and manly, yet worn and 
haggard, and bore the traces of suf- 
fering audcare. Lis eye, at one time 
o 
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fierce, then mild, then delirious, be- 
trayed the secret convulsions and 
dark workings of an overcharged 
heart. 

“ What are your principles, royalist 
or republican ?” inquired Henri, after 
some previous conversation on the 
various qualifications of the candi- 
date for service. 

“JT shall do my duty, monsieur,” 
was the answer, “ and you shall find 
me incapable of betraying my friend.” 

The boldness of the reply, the ver 
singularity of its manner, struck 
Henri forcibly. 

“ Your very independence should 
prove you can be trusted; such a 
front speaks not consciousness of past 
or future villany. I engage you in 
my service. Your name ?” 

There was a something in the 
glance with which the stranger at that 
moment regarded him, which it might 
have puzzled him to define, but it 
passed unnoticed. 

“ Pierre Riallo.” 

“ Well, Pierre, I trust we shall 
grow in each other’s good-will and 
esteem. ‘The present times are not 
such as keep friends long together, 
we must make the best of oppor- 
tunities.” 

And Pierre Riallo did grow in the 
confidence and esteem of his master. 
IIe performed all that his duty re- 
quired with punctuality, but never 
relinquished the melancholy, and re- 
serve which seemed inwoven with his 
existence. He made but one request, 
—never to be brought into the pre- 
sence of the young Victorine, whom 
accident had thrown under Clisson’s 
protection. This was attributed to 
whim, or to some wild associations 
of early misfortune, in which youth 
and beauty had been intermingled. 
It was in vain to strive to penetrate 
this mystery. 

“TI have been unfortunate, press 
me no further,” was his usual reply, 
or rather appeal, when any question 
was put to him on the subject; and 
the forbearance of commiseration for 
woes suppressed checked the advances 
of curiosity, and removed the mis- 
givings of suspicion. Ile increased 
daily in the intimacy of Henri. He 
was a skilful master of the sword, 
an exercise in which Ilenri prided 
himself, and many an hour was whiled 
away by the noble and his valet in 
the amusement of the foil. 
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But he, too, at length asked leave 
to join the army, and M. Clisson was 
too much of a royalist to refuse. The 
extraordinary being departed. The 
young Victorine never saw him 
during his stay, and hardly knew 
that Gauret's post had been for some 
brief period filled by another. The 
alarms of war grew nearer and more 
appalling, and Henri expected the 
moment when he should be called on 
to take an active part in the hos- 
tilities which were thickening round 
like thunder-clouds upon the horizon. 
He did not even know that secret 
emissaries might not be abroad watch- 
ing to seize his person ; and the utmost 
vigilance was observed every night 
in securing the entrances to the cha- 
teau against all unknown intruders. 

There was a festival in one of the 
villages adjacent. It was for a vic- 
tory gained over the republicans, and 
most of the domestics were permitted 
to absent themselves for that day. 
That one day was pregnant with peril 
to the inmates of the chateau. 

Ere the dusk of evening had waned 
into darkness, a body of republican 
troops filed along the shrubberies 
which surrounded the chateau of M. 
Clisson. They walked rapidly and 
in silence, which was broken only by 
the animated whispers of their leader, 
who, from time to time, urged them 
to expedite their speed. With noise- 
less caution they occupied the several 
avenues which permitted egress, 
guarded every door, and sentineled 
every spot from which they might 
anticipate surprise, or which might 
conceal a lurking fugitive. And the 
gleam of scattered bayonets was re- 
flected beneath the ascending moon 
from private arbours, and the rustle 
of the warrior’s tread was heard along 
the flowered walks. At length every 
arrangement was completed, and the 
leader approached the door of the 
chateau, and rang a loud and per- 
emptory summons. It was repeated 
before any answer was returned; and 
then a casement was opened above, 
and the soft tremulous voice of 
Madame Clisson demanded,— 

* Who's there ?” 

“ An officer of the republic re- 
quires admittance,” said the stranger, 
who, for some secret reason, spoke in 
a feigned voice. 

“Stay then but for a few minutes, 
and I will open the door,” replied 
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Victorine ; “ yet — yet,” 
in an agitated manner, “ you have 
not told your purpose. Unprotected 
women may be excused if they are 
cautious in granting courtesy to men 
and strangers.” 

“ What I insist on as a right, I 
accept not as a courtesy,” returned 
the other, disdainfully ; “ and for my 
purpose, it matters not, I am here 


she added, 


in the name and on the virtue of 


the republic’s commission. I grant 
the time you ask, but be quick. I 
am not here alone ; tire my patience, 
and my men will force the entrance 
you delay to give !” 

Victorine accorded a faint assent, 
and hastily left the window. 
pause ensued, during which the soldier 
could count the footsteps of his sen- 
tinels, seeming like echoes to the 
throbs of high-wrought passion which 
beat within his own bosom; and 
then bolt after bolt was slowly and 
reluctantly drawn back, the door-un- 
closed, and the officer of the repub- 
lic entered. 

“A light, a light!” he said, ab- 
ruptly, as he crossed the threshold; 
“the gloom inside this hall will not 
suffer one to distinguish a traitor 
from a patriot !” 

“Tt shall be provided,” replied 
Victorine, timidly. “If you will 
retire to this room,” pointing to one 
close at hand, “ you will soon be sup- 
plied with every thing necessary for 
convenience and refreshment.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the 
stranger, with a wild fierceness which 
made Victorine shudder. No, 
lady, I shall not to-night encroach 
upon your hospitality ; I will not be 
catered for by spiders ; I will be my 
own provider, and be generous also ; 
for,” he pronounced with emphatic 
bitterness, ‘“ my supper will feed the 
reptiles under ground, as well as 
satisfy the cravings of human nature 
above it !” 

Victorine strove to conceal her 
emotion under a forced smile, and 
hastened to procure a light for her 
unwelcome visitor ; and as she gave 
it into his hand, perceived for the 
first time that he wore a mask. 

“ Where are the domestics?” he 
asked, examining her features closely. 

“Tlouses like this are not usually 
without some male attendants, and 
friends like me are apt to meet with 
receptions more treacherous than 
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cordial. What is your reply, my 
pale and beauteous |: uly ? 

“That there are no male attend- 
ants within call,” answered Victorine, 
indignantly. “ My parleying thus 
with one who knows how to shew 
so little gallantry and forbearance 
ought to be : sufficient proof; and 
as to women, I suppose you are brave 
enough to fear nothing from them. 
These, however, I have. secured, that 
their clamour or shrieks might not 
shake my firmness or disturb your 
courage. 

“Tis well!” answered her com- 
panion, sternly, not heeding the taunt 
with which she had _ coneluded. 
* Lead on!” he said, handing her 
the lamp, and drawing his sword at 
the same time. 

“ Whither am I to go, and why ?” 
Victorine ventured to inquire. 

* You shall be told whither when 
you come to the place, and the why 
you will know in good time,” was 
the scornful answer. 

* You do not mean to murder me?” 
persevered Madame Clisson. 

Again the soldier laughed hoarsely 
and savagely. 

“ Did my valour correspond with 
your opinion of it,” he said, “ your 
beauty would offer a tempting spoil, 
and your blood a sweet-scented sa- 
crifice to the goddess of reason ; but, 
no, I war not with women, I search 
for brigands and rebels. Lead on! 
nay, nay,” he continued, observing 
her still to hesitate, and going to- 
wards the door, “ delay a moment 
more, and I will summon those who 
will fire your chateau to its founda- 
tion, and dance round its blazing 
ruins !” 

“ I obey,” groaned Victorine. 
“ Desist from your barbarous de- 
sign !” 

“ Once more, then, lead on!” he 
commanded, authoritatively ; and, 
preceded by his conductor, who tot- 
tered feebly forwards, he ascended 
the staircase. 

“In this apartment will I be en- 
tertained,” said he, stopping before a 
door at the summit. 

“ It is my sleeping apartment ; and 
a woman’s delicacy as well as a sol- 
dier’s manliness would willingly spare 
it from investigation,” expostulated 
Victorine. 

“ Pardon me, madame,” returned 
the other, in somewhat gentler ac- 
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cents, “ politeness must give pre- 
cedence to duty. My orders are per- 
emptory—TI must search every recess. 
The bad actions of men are but in- 
differently, however faithfully, de- 


fended by the delicate sensibility of 


a fond and lovely woman. Excuse 
my firmness—or obstinacy, if you 
will, madame — let the door be 
opened !” 

Victorine answered nothing; but 
taking a key which was fastened to 
her side, applied it to the lock. Her 
cheek grew paler, and her breath 
came quick and heavy as the instru- 
ment did its office on the wards, and 
the creaking bolt yielded to their 
action. Then, as if fearful of losing 
her recollection or self-command, she 
stamped her foot slightly on the 
ground, and swinging the door wide 
upon its hinges, she turned full upon 
the masked person behind her, bent 
upon him a resentful and penetrating 
look, and pronounced the word,— 

“ Enter!” 

“ Thanks, madame !” said the sol- 
dier, coolly complying with her man- 
date, and striding past her into the 
chamber ; “ and now,” he continued, 
unceremoniously taking the lamp 
from the trembling hand which held 
it, “for the present I can dispense 
with your fair guidance ; though you 
can remain and see a soldier do his 
duty and a man exact his right.” 

With almost delirious horror, 
Victorine observed him slowly pace 
round the chamber, holding the light 
close to the wall, until he stood be- 
fore one particular spot. Her brain 
swam, her heart grew sick, and she 
clung to the door for support. 

“ What is the matter, madame 2” 
asked the stranger, ironically. 

“ I—I am ill—a sudden faintness 
—it will be over presently —never 
mind!” stammered Madame Clisson. 

“ Too ill—too faint, to touch the 
secret spring, and undo this panel,” 
said the other, with stern solemnity 
of tone. 

“ What panel?” she faltered. 
“ There is no spring, barbarous man! 
What do you mean ?” 

“ Mean, madam!” echoed the other, 
“that which impels this hand to 
knock here,” dashing the hilt of his 
sword against his breast, “ until the 
o’er-pressed and outraged inmate urge 
this point there!” he shouted, as the 
steel point touched the panel, The 
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latter flew wide, and a pistol was in- 
stantly discharged through the open- 
ing. A faint cry escaped Victorine, 
who stood as if rooted to the earth, 
her eyes bursting from their sockets, 
and her whole soul condensed in one 
intense despairing gaze. When the 
transient obscurity caused by the 
smoke had cleared away, the first 
object which met her view was the 
stranger, who had deposited the lamp 
upon a table, and now was placed in 
an attitude of assault, his sword’s 
point directed against M. Clisson, 
who had advanced one foot beyond 
his lurking-place ; and armed and on 
his guard, fixed, tiger-like, his fiery 
yet calm and calculating eye upon 
the intruder. M. Clisson was the 
first to break the silence. 

“ T will not be your prisoner !” he 
said, firmly. The masked warrior 
gave forth the same horrible laugh. 

“ Think not [am about to be your 
keeper,” he said, still in a disguised 
voice, but in the hoarse tones of un- 
utterable hate; “ you or I, or both, 
shall have an eternal gaoler— Death 
must have his captive! I might have 
brought those a would have made 
resistance but self-sacrifice, even now 
they are within call. But, no, I am 
here alone ; you have lost your ad- 
vantage of fire-arms, and man to man 
and steel to steel, we will prove our 
skill. It is the trial of destiny — 
come on !” 

* You have scruples of honour 
which are not often found among 
those who wear your uniform,” said 
M. Clisson. “ Are there no means 
of accommodation ?” 

“ None—come on!” 

“ Who are you, and what are you?” 
asked M. Clisson. 

“ What my wrongs have made me. 
It is enough—come on !” 

“ Our wrongs are often unsub- 
stantial, often fancied,” returned M. 
Clisson, who began to feel an in- 
creasing interest in the being before 
him. ‘“ You seek my life, yet not as 
a murderer, nor as one commissioned 
to destroy — you are brave. Your 
features are concealed, which would 
imply that they are known. How 
have I incurred your hatred? | 
have ever made it my pride and 
pleasure to conciliate the love of all 
about me.” 

“ Keep your fair speeches for fools!” 
interrupted the unknown, fiercely ; 
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“the injuries of the heart are not 
healed by the chimeras of the brain. 
I will not be bafiled.—Thus, then !” 
and springing forwards he made a 
desperate blow at M. Clisson, who 
parried it with the speed of lightning, 
while his dark eye flashed with 
kindling rage, and his blood danced 
along the veins as impelled by the 
clashing steel. 

* Since it must be so, beware !” he 
said, setting his foot more firmly, and 
preparing himself for the combat; 
but ere he had spoken the words, 
Victorine clung to his arm, and looked 
with her pallid, frenzied face im- 
ploringly in his. 

“ Henri!” she faltered, “ sure you 
will not fight! Oh, do not fight 
that dark, that terrible man!” 

Both the adversaries, as if by mu- 
tual consent, for a moment dropped 
their points. 

“My lovely, my tender one!” 
said M. Clisson, “ you should have 
been spared this sight; would you 
were not here!” then mastering his 
feelings with a violent effort, “ But 
as you are present,” he continued, in 
a resolute and animated tone, “ you 
must forget a woman’s weakness — 
remember you are the wife of Henri 
Clisson !” 

“ I do—I will !” she gasped, draw- 
ing back with a kind of shudder, 
while her teeth chattered and the 
muscles of her face quivered ; then 
folding herarms,and inclining slightly 
forwards, she remained motionless as 
marble, watching every gesture of 
the persons before her. 

“ Now then, at your service, and 
thanks for your courtesy,” said M. 
Clisson, resuming his martial atti- 
tude, and crossing his blade with that 
of his adversary, and the fight began. 
[t was prolonged and dubious. Each 
exerted his utmost skill. M. Clisson 
was a perfect master of his weapon, 
and he found his opponent hardly 
his inferior. Oft did they traverse 
the chamber, cither seeking for an 
advantage over his foe, and yet nei- 
ther had received a wound. “ There 
was but one,” said M. Clisson, during 
&% pause in the encounter, “ who 
could successfully resist this arm, and 
he serves in the ranks of loyalty.” 
The same loud and savage laugh 
which had before saluted his ears 
burst from the lips of the incognito. 
It stung M. Clisson to madness. 
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“Now then shall it be decided!” 
he exclaimed, springing on his enemy, 
and for some minutes thrust for 
thrust and blow for blow were given 
with a rapidity too great for the eye 
to follow. At length a trifling un- 
evenness in the floor impeded M. 
Clisson, as he retired from a furious 
lounge of his masked assailant, his 
foot slipped, and he came down on 
one knee. The stranger, eager to 
pursue his advantage, rushed upon 
him, and Madame Clisson shrieked 
and bounded forwards; but before 
she reached her husband, he had 
recovered his feet, returned the as- 
sault, the sword of his enemy flew 
into the air, and the unknown re- 
mained unarmed at the mercy of 
the victor. Victorine stopped short, 
while Henri held his blade glittering 
at the breast of his foe, in hesitation 
whether to spare or slay. His irre- 
solution was soon ended. 

* You have robbed me of my 
honour, take my life!” said the van- 
quished soldier, letting the mask drop 
from his face to the ground. M. 
Clisson started back, Victorine ut- 
tered a low inaudible murmur, but 
stood riveted to her place by horror 
and astonishment; for there, in all 
the pale, ghastly, savage sternness 
of disappointed vengeance, relentless 
hatred, and anticipated death, glared 
the wasted, still, fixed features of 
Pierre Riallo! 

“ Pierre Riallo?” pronounced M. 
Clisson, slowly, in doubt whether to 
believe the evidence of his own 
senses. 

“ The same!” said Pierre, coldly. 

* Ay,” returned Clisson, “ dark, 
hidden, and impenetrable as you al- 
ways were; yet even thus have you 
been onein whom I could have reposed 
my soul’s confidence, and deemed 
you incapable of betraying the trust.” 

“The sullen mastiff when vexed 
with madness will turn and bite his 
master,” was the answer. 

“ True; yet how have I been the 
cause of your unhappiness, or why 
wreak on me the wrongs of others ? 
If you have any charge to bring 
against me, which can prove that I 
have forfeited my claim to honesty 
or justice, speak it freely, and I pro- 
mise you such satisfaction as the brave 
and honourable accord to their equals 
in merit. Iam unconscious of having 
done youaninjury. Letme be your 
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counsellor ; knowing my fault, I will 
plead, will pass sentence against my- 
self. I said [I knew but one who 
could withstand this arm; since 
chance has given me victory, let me 
add friendship ; and reclaim from the 
armies of the sacrilegious one whom 
[ thought too good to strike but for 
his king.” 

“ Oh, monsieur !” exclaimed Pierre, 
bitterly, “do not mock me! I’ve heard 
you say you could not bear to smile 
upon the worm which you had tram- 
pled. I’ve seen you stoop to pluck up 
the plant your foot had bruised, and 
stay to lop the bough which your in- 
advertence had stripped of its foliage ; 
for you said you would not have it 
still pine on when robbed of all its 
comeliness. You are conqueror now; 
and let not this heart, which you 
have blighted, share your merey when 
too late ;—that heart which never 
breathed a thought disloyal, until it 
found the cause it loved could furnish 
forth a villain like to you! Oh, no! 
here—smite, smite, but do not mock 
me !” 

“ Were I the person you take me 
for, your life should expiate this 
language,” said M. Clisson; “ but I 
forgive you what sounds to me like 
the ravings ofa madman. You talk 
riddles, it is impossible to come to an 
understanding while you refuse to be 
more explicit.” 

“ Well, then, since you will have 
it so, let your own conscience con- 
demn you. You have here a young 
creature called Victorine? Answer 
me with truth.” 

“I scorn aught else, strange ac- 
cuser. I have!” 

“ She came in a night of storm — 
you took her under your protection.” 

“ IT did!” 

“You betrayed the trust—you 
seduced your victim.” 

“ Never !” 

“ Never!” repeated Pierre, scorn- 
fully ; “ let not the lips of nobility be 
polluted with a lie. I had a friend here 
on whose testimony I can depend— 
your proceedings were watched — 
that friend’s name was Gauret — she 
was my betrothed one—you betrayed 
her innocence and my honour ; and 
can you stand unblushingly there 
and deny this in the face of heaven ? 
Oh, ’tis no wonder, hell can assume 
the garb of heaven!” 

“Gauret give such testimony as 
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this!” said Henri, in astonishment 
“ She is not far off; your betrothed 
herself will give her voice against the 
assertion !” 

“ Call her my betrothed one no 
longer, kind-hearted noble,” returned 
Pierre, bitterly. “ When the body 
succumbs to dishonour, the heart 1s 
lost to principle and affection. The 
viper who has robbed me of my 
peace,—who could so soon taint with 
infamy the memory of the dear ones 
she saw perish before her eyes,—who 
could forget all I have forfeited to 
save her, she has exchanged already 
the modesty of virtue for the effron- 
tery which enables her to aftirm her- 
self pure; she will not scruple now 
to charge her friend with deception !” 

* Are you prepared to credit all of 
which your friend may be the evi- 
dence ?” inquired Madame Clisson. 

“ All, madame! I never knew him 
to deccive me.” 

Madame Clisson went to a drawer, 
and took from it a folded paper. 

“ In the mutual interchange of 
feminine friendship,” she said, “ I 
have been made the repository of 
secrets. Know you this hand?” 
holding up before Pierre the super- 
scription on the back of the note. 

“*T is Gauret’s—'t is my friend's!” 
was the answer. 

“ Then read it; and, for the sake 
of her—of him whom your 
picions have so cruelly wronged, be- 
lieve its contents on the evidence of 
the writer.” 

He opened the note, and read ; it 
ran as follows :— 


Sus- 


*‘ Victorine Taurelle,—I leave you, 
but in that day when the strong arm of 
vindictive power shall place you again 
within my gripe, remember, Victorine 
Taurelle shall be the leman of Le Comte 
Delavalle ere she becomes the wife of 
Pierre Riallo. Gavuret.” 

In a stupor of astonishment Pierre 
paced the chamber, still holding be- 
fore him the letter of his pretended 
friend. 

* Gauret ! Delavalle!” he muttered 
through his clenched teeth. “ Thou 
of the double name and double 
tongue, an hour will come for this!” 
‘Then advancing towards Henri and 
his wife, “ Forgive me, if ye can !” 

“ Rise, my conciliated friend —my 
brother!” said Clisson, embracing 
him; “ you will now stay with us, 
you are a republican no longer.” 
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The countenance of Pierre bright- 
ened, and his cheek flushed with the 
returning glow of unexpected hap- 
piness. 

“ The soldiers await me—perhaps, 
already grow impatient. I must dis- 
semble for the present,” he said ; 
“ yet, monsieur, before I again face 
danger, would I could but behold for 
a moment the features of my beloved, 
my betrothed, my Victorine !” 

“ Make no noise but follow me, 
and, perchance, you may be grati- 
fied,” said Madame Clisson, with a 
peculiar smile. 

“ An interview would agitate her 
spirits,” replied Pierre. 

“ Fear not,” urged madame, “ leave 
all to me.” 

Pierre made no further remon- 
strance, but followed with noiseless 
tread Henri and Madame Clisson to 
the chamber of Victorine ‘Taurelle. 
Madame undid the door and listened ; 
nought was heard save the composed 


breathing of one in the enjoyment of 


peaceful slumber. Madame Clisson 
went forward with the lamp, and, in 
a few seconds, beckoned the others 
on. They entered: the curtains had 
been cautiously drawn back so as to 
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permit the rays of the lamp to fall 
upon the features of the sleeper. 
There lay, with unrufiled brow and 
parted lip, Victorine ‘Taurelle, in the 
deep repose of innocence and security. 

Not even the traces of a troubled 
dream discomposed the living sculp- 
ture of the Almighty. Her very 
lips disclosed a smile. She looked 
the unconscious infancy with which 
angels are said to hold soft myste- 
rious intercourse. Pierre gazed upon 
her. What emotions swelled within 
his bosom! He looked on Henriand 
on Henri’s bride, and a tear of grati- 
tude filled either eye. ‘They left the 
chamber; M. Clisson accompanied 
him down-stairs. 

* Count me no longer in the ranks 
of the republicans,” he said, in a 
choked voice, as he rang the hand 
of Henri, and hastened to join the 
troops, which he had led thither for 
the purpose of devastation and ven- 
geance. <A rapid order passed along 
from sentinel to sentinel, from picquet 
to picquet, and then the quick muster 
and hurried march succeeded. ‘The 
republicans had evacuated the ave- 
nues of the chateau. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WAY 


‘“« Is this the way to set about it? 


TO SET 


ABOUT IT. 
Eh ?” 


Lin, Imperial High Commissioner, to Captain Ellict. 


“ Je ne suis ni assez sage, ni assez fou, pour avoir toujours raison.” 
Se, , i) 


* Noruina so difficult as beginning,” 
says Byron, and he very justly adds, 
“unless, perhaps, it be the end.” 


Yet, of the two, we take the begin- 
ning in all enterprises to be the 
more difficult. When we are told, 
for instance, that Saint Somebody-or- 
other went a-walking with his head 
under his arm, we at once agree with 
the French wit that, in such a case, 
‘ce west que le premier pas qué coute.” 
Set his s: untship once in motion, give 
him a fair start—in short, set him 
“the right way about it,” and his 
subsequent progress may be readily 
believed by pious and profane. Yes, 
the wi ay to set about it, is more than 
half the battle on all occasions. In 
the tender passion, the so-much- 
talked-of love at first sight is little 
more than a knowledge in one of the 
parties—sometimes in both, but that 


Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


is not absolutely necessary — of thie 
way to set about it. In_ politics, 
when a man has to make what in 
parliamentary language is called his 
maiden speech, the same observation 
applies, for small indeed is the num- 
ber of those who, having gone the 
wrong way to work in the first in- 
stance, can smite the forehead with 
the resolute energy of a Sheridan, 
and exclaim,—* It is in, and it shall 
come out.” On the contrary, there 
are very few exceptions to the 
general remark, that a man who 
breaks down on his first appearance 
in the House of Commons can never 
hope to gain a firm footing there, as 
one having the “ ear of the house” — 
which ear, if a man have not, in vain 
will he succeed “catching the 
speaker’s eye.” In nothing, how- 
ever, is the “ way to set about it” a 
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more important and puzzling ques- 
tion than in the beginning an article 
for the columns of Oliver Yorke, 
when a man is at a loss what subject 
to write upon. Still the difficulty is 
not without a certain degree of plea- 
surable excitement, similar to that 
one experiences by land or sea, on 
horseback or ship-deck, in going 
right a-head without an object, and 
with no other feeling than that, 


«« Where’er we rove, 
We're sure to find something that’s 
blissful and dear.” 


If Moore will allow us to suggest an 
alteration, we think the words should 
be “blissful or dear,” for whether 
the trip turn out pleasantly or not, it 
is sure to cost money or (if the trip 
be a scribbling one like the present) 
time, and that, by the concurrent tes- 
timony of all sound economists, is 
“ actually equal to cash.” 

‘Talking of time, is it not a thou- 
sand pities that in an age so teeming 
with inventions as the present no 
method should have been hit upon 
to save sinful man from the abomin- 
able bore of putting pen to paper 
when he finds it necessary to indite ? 
Thinking, whether to some purpose 
or to no purpose, is a comparatively 
simple matter. That operation is for 
ever going on, and occasions little or 
no inconvenience. But to be obliged 
to take a seat in your own company, 
not at your own invitation, and to 
cramp your fingers with paper-stain- 
ing, is an intolerable nuisance, crying 
stormfully for relief to the Demo- 
nocracy of Steam. However, as 
there is no help for it as yet dis- 
covered, we must make the best of a 
hard bargain, and resolutely or reck- 
lessly resolve to set about it. 

We have all of us heard more than 
enough of broken hearts, blighted 
affections, withered hopes, faded 
cheeks, distracted minds, and prema- 
turely wasted frames, but we do not 
remember to have heard a word said 
concerning another kind of heart, 
namely, the Unbroken Heart. And 
yet this, to our thinking, is the only 
sort of heart good for much in this 
world of trial and tribulation. The 
hearts that break, if there really be 
any such, with the rubs and falls of 
life, must have had originally some 
flaw or other rendering them unfit 
for service. Byron (whose opinion 
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on such a point is good for nothing) 
pretends to envy the precious porce- 
lain of human clay that breaks with 
the first fall; meaning thereby, we 
presume, that so much is to be en- 
dured in this life, that they are 
happy who sink under the first pro- 
bation. This may have been his 
lordship’s conviction, it certainly is 
not ours. We take Wordsworth’s 
view of things to be the true one, as 
expressed in the closing stanza of that 
very beautiful poem, Peel Castle in a 
Storm. After eloquently lamenting 
an irreparable loss, the poet thus 
concludes :— 


“But welcome fortitude and patient 


cheer, 
And frequent sights of what is to be 
borne ; 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me 
here, 
Not without hope we suffer and we 
mourn.” 


And another great writer has said,— 


«© The man who had never known sor- 
row would neither know the tenderness 
of humanity nor the sweetness of com- 
miseration. His heart would be unsus- 
ceptible of emotion ; he would be, not a 
social being, but a monster among man- 
kind.” 

It will be perceived, from the tone 
of these two quotations, that our no- 
tion of an unbroken heart is not of 
one either naturally insensible or 
rendered “callous by suffering,” as 
the three-volume sentimental men 
call it; but of one 


** By objects which might force the soul 
to abate 


Her feeling, rendered more compassion- 


ate ; 
More skilful in self-knowledge, even 
more pure, 


As tempted more ; more able to endure, 
As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness.” 


The heart on which sorrow, suffer- 
ing, desolation, and the near approach 
of death itself, have produced such 
or sunilar effects, is what we call an 
unbroken one ; chastened, indeed, yet 
true as ever to 


** Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light ofall our seeing,” 


And which 
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* Not all that is at enmity with joy 
Can utterly abolish or destroy.” 

The skill in self-knowledge of which 
Wordsworth speaks as resulting to 
his Happy Warrior from temptation, 
is a lore not denied to those who, 
having smarted with the teaching, are 
brought to Saint Gregory's opinion, 
viz., * Whena great misfortune hap- 
pens to you, examine carefully, and 
you will find that it is your own 
fault.” No verysatisfactory discovery 
for a man’s self-love, to be sure; but 
self-love is precisely the soft spot dis- 
tinguishing the broken from the un- 
broken heart. And even should the 
fault not be so entirely one’s own as 
St. Gregory supposes, should there 
be some reason for sharing it with 
others, why 

“Le bruit est pour le fat, la plainte est 

pour le sot, 
L’honnete homme, trompé, s’éloigne et 
ne dit mot :” 


which, hastily Englished, is some- 
thing to this effect :— 


The fool begins to whine, the fop must 
noise his say, 

The man of sense, deceived, in silence 
walks away.” 

Oblivion of injuries is, like every 
Christian virtue, the part of a wise 
man; and if it be true, as no one can 
doubt, that “the most conclusive 
proof of being born with great quali- 
ties is the being born free from envy,” 
it is not less true that superiority to 
rancour, and an incapacity for re- 
venge, is the best evidence of a mag- 
nanimous spirit and an unbroken 
heart. 

Such being our notion of things, it 
is with no small surprise that we find 
men of any sense, experience, and 
fecling, talk of hating this one and 
despising that, as though we, “ poor 
sons of a day,” were entitled to 


*« Deal damnation through the land,” 


or, indeed, had time to waste on such 
puny bolt-throwing. Here, for ex- 
ample, isa passage from De Lamartine, 
the French poet, which we should 
never have supposed to be his had 
we not read it in a work (a rather 
dull work, by the way) published 
under his name. We have always 
regarded De Lamartine as a man of 
sense. We know that he is, or ought 
to be, by this time, a man of experi- 
ence, and as to his being a man of 
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very deep feeling, his Meditations 
Poctiques must have long sinee con- 
vinced all admirers of French litera- 
ture on that point. Yet,in his Voyage 
en Orient, we read the following 
modest and humane avowal :— 


“T love or I hate at first sight; at a 
glance I have judged a man or a woman 
once for all. Reason, reflection, vio- 
lence itself, have all been often employed 
by me to combat these first impressions, 
but in vain. When the bronze has re- 
ceived its stamp you may turn it between 
your fingers as much as you please, the 
impression remains, So is it with my 
soul and my mind. This is the peculi- 
arity of beings with whom instinct is 
prompt, strong, instantaneous, and in- 
flexible.” 


Indeed! If all this be true, Mr. 
de Lamartine, you have mistaken 
your vocation. Instead of figuring 
as a poet so long, you should have 
started from the first as a conjuror. 
With your “ prompt, strong, instanta- 
neous, and inflexible instinct” for find- 
ing out who are to be loved and who 
hated, you might have spared many 
a heart-ache and realised a fortune 
magnifique at one and the same time. 
He does not, it is true, affirm that he 
is always right, but we are left to in- 
fer this, for he gives us no reason to 
suppose that he ever was wrong, be- 
yond his having occasionally endea- 
voured to combat the first eee 
sions, which may, nevertheless, have 
been ultimately justified. We have 
no faith whatever in such an instinct 
as this boasted of by De Lamartine. 
Some men are, undoubtedly, more 
pleasing in countenance, manner, &c. 
than others, and some are so little so 
as to render it difficult to be pre- 
possessed in their favour; but who 
are deserving of love, and who, not 
time, and not instinct, even though 
Lamartinian, can determine. And 
when the poet pretends to pronounce 
upon women with the same unerring 
and instantaneous instinct — French- 
women too! at least we presume so, 
the boaster being a Seni reat 
must consider him a perfect conjuror. 
No—no, M. De Lamartine, a person 
may have a configuration quite the 
reverse of what is agreeable to you; 
but, as Orlando told Jacques, when 
the latter objected to the name of 
Rosalind, that “ there was no thought 
of pleasing him when she was christ- 
ened,” so we may say there was no 
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thought of pleasing you when fea- 
tures of a certain cast first took form, 
or at any subsequent stage of their 
developement. Yet we have Falstatf’s 
authority for saying that “ instinct is 
a great matter,” and as M. De La- 
martine has all a Frenchman's fond- 
ness for “ celebrities,’ we cannot 
evince our respect for him better 
than by coupling his name with the 
immortal name of Falstaff, as the 
two greatest exerters of the instinc- 


tive faculty the world has ever 
known. In so doing we are really 


very good-natured, for we English 
are by no means favoured by De 
Lamartine. We stand under the 
ban of the French bard's instanta- 
neous and inflexible instinct. He 
has looked at our national counte- 
nance aud found it unloveable. In 
the work already quoted (Voyage en 
Orient) he says :— 

** Malta was for us the colony of hos- 
pitality. Something chivalrous and hos- 
pitalier, reminding one of its ancient pos- 
sessors, is to to be found in the palaces, 
now occupied by a nation worthy of the 
high rank it holds in civilisation. You 
may not love the English, but it is im- 
possible not to respect them.” 


Ilow can you say so, M. De La- 
martine? It may be your taste, as a 
Frenchman, to love what you do not 
respect, and to respect what you do 
not love; but let that pass. You 
will not, we hope, say that it is possi- 
ble not to love English women; and 
with our best attempt at a blush, we 
modestly assure you that, though we 
English men may not be absolutely 
charming to a person of your fas- 
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tidiousness, we are very amiable, 
good sort of beings in our way. * 

Having thus agreeably parted with 
De Lamartine, we will beg a passing 
word with one of his brother bards, 
who in all his performances is re- 
markable, generally, for excellence, 
and now and then for extravagance. 
As in the play from which we are 
about to give an extract, he has made 
English history the field of his ope- 
rations, he will pardon us for notic- 
ing one or two parts of the picture, 
which to an English reader are more 
amusing than he intended. For, to 
borrow Hallyburton’s phrase, ‘“ We 
must have our fun whoever pays the 
piper.” 

In the drama of Marie Tudor, the 
queen thus addresses her court :— 


“Good day to you, gentlemen; my 
lords, God preserve you in his holy 
keeping (to Lord Montague). Anthony 
Brown, I am ever mindful of your hav- 
ing worthily maintained my interests 
against John of Montmorency, in my ne- 
gotiations with the emperor, my uncle. 
Lord Paget, you will this day receive 
your letters of Buron Paget, of Beaude. 
sert, in Staffordshire. Ha? doIsee our 
old friend, Lord Clintou? We are ever 
your good friend, my lord. You it was 
who exterminated ‘Thomas Wyat in the 
plain of St. James. Gentlemen, let us 
never forget it. On that day the crown 
of Engl land was saved bya bridge, which 
enabled my troops to reach the rebels ; 
and by a wall, which perme the re. 
bels trom reaching me: that bridge is 
the bridge of London; I Lord Clinton is 
that wall.’ 


We thought “one Snout by name” 
had been the true representative of 


* For the benefit of those who, like ourselves, have not the pleasure of knowing 
him personally, M. De Lamartine communicates a sketch of himself in the Voyage en 


Orient, 
planetary influence. 


three ; 


I distinguish’ four, perhe aps tive, and it may be still more. 


taken by the late Lady Hester Stanhope, who was a devout believer in 
During the interview 
him,—** \ know not yet the names of all your stars. 


he had with her ladysbip, she said to 
At present I see more than 
One of them 


undoubtedly is Mercury, which imparts clearness and colouring to the mind and to 


language. 
part of your countenance. 


of energy and action. There is also,’ 


J should take you to be a poet, judging from your eyes, and the upper 
The lower part shews you to be under the influence of 
other stars, all different, and well-nigh opposed to each other. 


‘There is an influence 


” she suddenly added, ‘an influence of the sun 


in the position of your head, and in the manner in which you rest it on your left 


shoulder, 7 = 


Look at your foot,—the instep is very high, and when the 


foot is on the ground, there is between your heel and your toes a ‘sufficient space for 


water to flow without wetting you. 


This is the Arabian foot—the foot of the East.” 
Here we bave the man of instantaneous instinct from top to toe. 


The position of the 


head remarked by her ladyship we have seen exemplified by ducks and geese in a 
thunder-storm ; but whether with them it is “an influence of the sun,” or not, we are 


unable to determine. 
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Wali. But, thanks to the researches 
of the French poet, it is now clear 
that Lord Clinton was the man. 
Ilaving noted this important disco- 
very, we pass to another scene of the 
drama not less ludicrously magnilo- 
quent than that just quoted. The 
queen has a grande passion for Fa- 
biani, whom she distinguishes above 
all the nobles of the court. These, 
despising his origin, and jealous of 
his position as prime favourite, cabal 
to effect his downfal which they at 
length accomplish, by convincing the 
queen that he loves another. Her 
majesty, on this discovery, forgets 
the queen in the woman, as the no- 
velists would say; in other words, 
she bullies the fallen favourite with 
as little of regal dignity as could be 
evinced by the most outrageous vi- 
rago in Billingsgate. She trumps up 
a charge of high treason against him, 
and delivers him into the hands of 
the executioner, in the following 
speech :— 


“Tue Queen (to the Executioner). 
Approach! [I am glad to see thee. 
Thou art old, ‘Thou hast already seen 
three reigns. It is customary for the 
sovereigns of this kingdom, on their ac- 
cession, to bestow on thee a gift of the 
vreatest magnificence. My father, Heary 
VIIL., gave thee that diamond agrafe from 
off his cloak; my brother, Edward VI., 
gave thee a carved goblet of gold. It is 
now my turn. I must make thee a pre- 
sent. Approach (pointing to Fabiani). 
Thou seest that head,—that young and 
charming head,—that bead which but 
this very morning was what I held most 
lovely, most dear, and most precious in 
the world,—well, that head— thou seest 
it—I give it thee!”* 


We have a very sincere admira- 
tion for the genius and energy of this 
author ; but we must say, that this is 
not the “ way to set about it,” if his 
object be to give dramatic pictures 
from English history. A compa- 
triot of his own has truly said, that 
“the accent of one’s native country 
remains in the mind and the heart of 
a man as in his language ;” and this 


mental accent is no more to be at- 
tained by a cursory perusal of Eng- 
lish history than our linguadental 
accent is to be caught by mere re- 
spiration of English air, the futility 
of which latter attempt is proved by 
the constantly recurring case of the 
Irish gentlemen who vainly peram- 
bulate Regent Street, with their 
mouths open, for that especial pur- 
pose. 

‘To shew that advantage as well as 
entertainment is to be gained by 
reading the works of Victor Hugo, 
we cite a passage which may be 
turned to profit by political econo- 
mists. In a note to Hans d'Islande, 
the author tells us, that when a Bo- 
hemian woman united herself in mar- 
riage, she went through no further 
ceremony than that of dashing an 
earthen vessel to pieces at the feet of 
the man whose companion she con- 
sented to become; and she continued 
to live conjugally with him as many 
years as there were fragments of the 
broken vessel. At the expiration of 
this period, the pair so wedded were 
free either to separate or to break 
another earthen vessel as_ before. 
We recommend this to the serious 
attention of the cheese-parers. Mar- 
riage being now merely a civil con- 
tract, it seems to us that the Bo- 
hemian ceremony is quite as good as 
any other, and has this practical 
consideration to recommend it,—that, 
if adopted by the crowded popula- 
lation of these kingdoms, it would 
give an important impulse to trade 
in the potteries. And, as a still fur- 
ther encouragement to this branch of 
industry, we would suggest the si- 
multaneous adoption of another Con- 
tinental custom connected with mar- 
riage: we allude to the polterabend 
of Germany. In the German dic- 
tionary, we find this word translated, 
“evening before a wedding —nup- 
tial eve ;” and so, in truth, it is. Yet 
the translation affords but a very in- 
adequate idea of the meaning con- 
veyed by the German word. ‘The 
verb poltern means, “ to racket, to 





* We happened to witness the first representation of this play in Paris some years 
ago, and though, as usual on such occasions, the house was packed by the author’s 
friends, this was nearly too much for them. The headsman himself, on the stage, 
seemed to feel the absurdity of the royal gift; and had not the audience been a 
friendly one, and the author's reputation so well established, it is probable that this 


passage would have been fatal to the play. 


, « We one 
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make a noise ;” and a more racket- 
ing noise than that revelled in by 
the rioters of a polterabend it is im- 
possible to conceive. The “ way 
they set about it” is as follows :— 
‘The relatives and friends of the par- 
ties assemble before the bride's resi- 
dence, or in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, provided with crockery-ware 
of all kinds, which they dash against 
the walls and door of the house, 
making “racket” enough to raise 
the dead. In towns where the streets 
are badly lighted—and this is the 
case in the far greater number—a 
stranger is lucky if, in coming unex- 
nectedly on a ceremony of this kind, 
c escape with a broken sconce. 
The smashing work is often pro- 
longed far into the night, and some- 
times till the following morning. 
The origin, or import, of this barba- 
rous custom we have never been 
able to learn. If you ask a German 
what it means, he will tell you that 
it is the custom; but why it is the 
custom, or how it became so, are 

ints which he never troubles his 
oe about. The nearest guess we 
have heard hazarded on the subject 
is, that as the bride is about to begin 
housekeeping on her own account, 
this breakage intimates to her that 
the household ties by which she has 
hitherto been bound are severed,— 
that she must bid adieu to the pa- 
rental roof, and cleave to the husband 
of her choice. Whether this, or 
some more mystical meaning, be con- 
veyed by the clattering ceremony, 
we know not. It is possible that the 
friends of the young couple make 
this confounding din to give them a 
keener relish for the unruffled re- 
pose — 


** Elysian quiet, without toil or strife” — 


which we cannot doubt invariably 
marks the even tenour of matrimon- 
jal existence. But this is mere con- 
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jecture. We should add, that the 
intolerable serenade here spoken of 
is not, like that of the marrow-bones 
and cleavers among ourselves, con- 
fined to the least cultivated class of 
the population. By no means; far 
other classes resort to this recondite 
mode of marking theirsympathy with 
the fair betrothed, no less than the 
tinkers, cobblers, chimney-sweepers, 

nd scavengers, to whom one might 
reasonably suppose the practice of 
making such an outrageous hubbub 
on so solemn an occasion would be 
confined in any Christian country 
calling itself civilised. On witness- 
ing a rumpus of this description, a 
bystander might feel inclined to ex- 
claim, with Victor Hugo,—* Que la 
destinée est grande! elle donne a 
chacun son jouet; la poupée a Ien- 
fant; l'enfant 4 rhomme; l'homme 
a la femme, et la femme au diable!” 
To this last surrender no more ap- 
propriate clamour could be invented, 
by way of accompaniment, than the 
polterabend of Germany. 

We hope this reference to one of 
their innocent peculiarities will not 
be resented by Germans as irreve- 
rent. The aoe sense entertained 
by them of their own infallibility 
makes us as nervous on this point as 
we can possibly feel on any such 
matter. They are no adepts in ci- 
ther giving or taking a joke, as has 
been observed by one of their great- 
est admirers, in the following pass- 
age :— 

“ Itis very rarely that the Germans in 
their comedies represent the ridiculous 
points of their own countrymen. * * 
The susceptibility which is one of the 
distinguishing features of their nature 
renders the dexterous handling of plea- 
santry very difficult to them. They fre- 
quently do not understand it ; and when 
they understand it, they are annoyed by 
it, and dare not employ it in their turn. 
It is for them a fire-arm which they are 
fearful may go off in their own hands.” * 


* We have heard that certain remarks in a former number on the uncleanly habits 


of the North Germans have been thought over severe. 


On this point we will quote 


a short passage from The Englishman’s Guide to Hamburgh, a work (by whom written 


we know not) in its general tone decidedly favourable to the Germans. 


say $= 


The writer 


** Of the middle and lower classes of both sexes, filthiness at home and outside 


show abroad are the chief characteristics ;” 


and he adds, in a note, “‘ Of the middle 


class is to be understood retail dealers, apothecaries, the lower order of lawyers, 
schoolmasters, handicrafts, wine-sellers, bakers,” &c. 
More might be quoted, but this is sufficient for our purpose. One piece of the 


oe 
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This being so, we will eschew all 
pleasantry, and take our leave, with 
a grave inclination of the head, lest 
we should be misled by a merry in- 
clination of the heart. But, in so 
taking leave, we would beg to offer a 
word, in all gravity, concerning an 
able article which appeared in our 
columns a few years ago, in which 
the writer gave his round, unvar- 
nished opinion as to the merits of 
Mr. von Raumer; pointing out the 
absurdity of lavishing attentions on a 
person of his description (as was 
done by the Duke of Devonshire, 
and others), while born Englishmen, 
every way his superiors, were left 
unnoticed by the influential among 
their own countrymen. ‘This gave 
much offence in Germany. Yet 
never did any thing more perfectly 
just appear in the pages of any pe- 
riodical. We ourselves had the ac- 
cident of meeting Mr. von Raumer 
at dinner during one of his visits to 
England, and have also had the plea- 
sure of friendly intercourse with his 
critic; and we affirm, without fear of 
contradiction on the part of those 
who know both the one and the 
other of these writers, that more 
various knowledge, originality of 
thought, and felicity of illustration, 
are almost unconsciously displayed 
by our countryman, in a conversa- 


tion of one hour, than in a whole life 
could be furnished by a person of 
Mr. von Raumer’s description. An 

one acquainted with the English 
writer of whom we speak must be 
well aware that he is not a man at 
all solicitous about the parties at 
Devonshire House, or desirous to 
dictate the terms, political or social, 
on which admission to his grace’s en- 
tertainments should be given. Still, 
it is very natural, when outward and 
visible marks of distinction are be- 
stowed on a very ordinary foreigner, 
that Englishmen should freely dis- 
cuss the nature of his claims to such 
distinction. And let us add, that 
the conduct of these foreigners on 
their return home is every way cal- 
culated to strengthen the view taken 
by the critic as to the absurdity of 
the course pursued towards them. 
Once re-settled in his native home, the 
foreigner goes to work, either grum- 
bling forth ungrateful comments on 
all he has seen and heard ; or, what 
is, if possible, still more disgusting, 
dragging forward in print the names 
of those who little dreamt, when 
throwing their doors open, that they 
were furnishing materials for a fu- 
ture publication. This last, if we 
mistake not, Mr. von Raumer thought 
it becoming to do, as regards an 
English lady of high rank, institut- 


“ outside show abroad,” though trifling, is odd enough to deserve a passing mention. 
it is that the dandy when made up,—fearfully beautiful, intolerably handsome, going 
forth, not indeed conquering, but to conquer, studiously arranges that two inches or 
so of his silk handkerchief shall dangle from the pocket ofhis coat. On festival days, 
the effect of a long row of fops of all degrees, strutting to the full height of their 
self-estimation, is singularly comical. Byron, when describing Don Juan's arrival 
in London, pays a just tribute to the lamp-lighters, 


‘* For in those days we had not got to gas ;” 


and says, that if Diogenes were to set out again on his search for an honest man, and 
found him not among our ‘‘ enormous city’s spreading spawn,” it would not be for 
want of light to aid his dodging his undiscovered treasure. With equal truth we 
may say, that if Othello, when “ perplexed in the extreme” about the handkerchief 
which an Egyptian gave his mother, his mother him, and he to Desdemona, could not 
have fallen on a more favourable chance for finding it than that presented to him by 
the pedestrian display of pocket frippery above alluded to. However, there is “ good 
in every thing” as to amendment. An Englishman “ newly caught,” with his island 
recollections strong upon him, will sometimes have the good-natured folly to caution 
the exquisite on the great chance there is of his losing his handkerchief. Then is the 
time for a (fill up the blank, facetious reader, with the name of your favourite 





artist) to behold the features of the German! Thinking himself quizzed, he draws 
up from the inmost recesses of his being a composition of feelings to make his face 
look like a countenance ; but choking with indignation, and disconcerted by the calm 
air of his friendly monitor, he walks away, muttering execrations against the ‘“ mad 
islanders,” who are sometimes too senseless to appreciate the sublimities of this 
superior race of men. 
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ing some clumsy comparisons be- 
tween her ladyship’s style of beauty 
and that of the divinity in a cng 
cook's shop, patronised by the his- 
torian, in Berlin. We do not at all 
doubt that he fancied he was paying 
a high compliment, when thus im- 
pertinently parading her ladyship’s 
name ; but we are no less confident 
that by so doing he has closed the 
door of at least one noble mansion 
against him, should he ever again 
visit England. 
It is probable that all these people, 
— Von Raumer, Piickler Muskau, 
Heine, and the rest, — in the modest 
consciousness of their national supe- 
riority over England, think they do 
us an honour, as great as it is unde- 
sired by us, in noticing us in print 
at all. They avowedly regard the 
British as a nation of shopkeepers, 
who, through the mere accident of 
an insular position, have been stimu- 
lated to enterprise ; and who, some- 
how or other, have been singularly 
fortunate. One of their favourite 
topics, in conversation as in writing, 
is our inevitable downfal. Unheed- 
ing, or incapable of estimating how 
such an event, if it occurred, must 
affect civilised Europe, all they wish 
is to see “ the proud isianders,” as 
they call us, brought low. But 
though the Whigs have done their 
worst, we have a : notion that this so 
desiderated event will prove a tough 
job, whoever tries to bring it about ; 
even though 
“ A broken dandy lately on his travels,” 
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like Prince Piickler, should take the 
field against us, with a celebrated 
historian like Von Raumer following 
in his rear to record, and a bard like 
Heine to sing, the successive exploits 
of the would-be vanquishers of Eng- 
land.* 

Most English writers, who have 
given us the result of their observa- 
tions in Germany, have said very 
little of the people gencrally. Of 
poets, philosophers, historians, critics, 
&c., we have been told a great deal 
with more or less accuracy. Par- 
ticular classes have been described, 
but the people very rarely. This is 
not “ the way to set about it,” if you 
would afford an estimate of national 
character. Mrs. Trollope, for example, 
a woman well skilled in the art “ how 
to observe,” not long since gave to 
the world a book called Vienna und 
the Austrians; and we imagine no 
one who has ever read it can doubt 
that the authoress was mystified by 
those whom she so much admires. 
She went among them for the pur- 
pose of “ takin’ notes.” They sat 
for their pictures in their prettiest 
attitudes ; and, clever as the authoress 
undoubtedly is, she is no match for 
Metternich or his Princess, or for the 
Duchesses Grand, or Semi- Grand, 
who combined to ‘dazzle her by un- 
looked-for attentions. ‘The result 
has proved how well they calculated. 
Mrs. Trollope has written a puff of 
Vienna and the Austrians, yet she 
has contributed little or nothing to 
a knowledge of the character of the 





* No man who has not mixed among the Germans can form any conception of 


their preposterous conceit, or of their nonsensical ideas concerning England, a country 
which they cannot and will never be able to understand. Here is a striking instance. 
In a distinguished circle of Germans the conversation turned on the admiration ex- 
pressed in The Times newspaper of the regal grace and dignity with which her majesty's 
first speech from the throne had been delivered. ‘‘ Oh, that is very natural!” re- 
marked one of the notables present, who had never been out of his native nook of sandy 
soil, “‘ that is very natural, for Baroness L has been for years in close attendance 
on her majesty.” We readily believe that this lady is possessed of all the qualities, 
natural and acquired, which tend to adorn one in her elevated station ; but is it not 
incredible that there should exist persons stupid enough to attribute the grace and 
dignity of the Queen of England, a princess from infancy surrounded by the most 
accomplished aristocracy in the world, to the fact of any particular German lady 
having had the honour of being attendant on the royal person ? ? After this we need 
not feel surprised when they boast of having given a reigning family to England - 
and, what is better still, of having borne the Duke of W ellington to the crowning 
glory of his triumphant career on the shoulders of the king’s German Legion! Yet 
who would disturb the self-satisfaction of such dreamers ? 





“ To them be truth unseen, unknown, 
It must or they will rue it; 
They have a vision of their own, 

Ah! why should we undo it ?”’ 
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people. Of the south Germans we 
ourselves have nothing here to say ; 
nor, in our remarks on those of the 
north, has it been our disposition to 
depreciate them. When, however, 
they indulge so freely in disparaging 
remarks on us, we see nothing that 
should prevent us from presenting 
matters, whether grave or trivial, as 
they really are. We have nothing 
in common with those cosmopolites 
among us whose taste it is to admire 
all that is foreign, and to despise 
every thing English. “ Tel philo- 
sophe aime les Tartares pour ¢tre 
dispensés d’aimer ses yoisins.” 

Resuming, or rather retaining, our 
good humour, we will relate a some- 
what comical occurrence which 
fell under our notice on board a 
steamer going up the Rhine. The 
passengers, as usual, were a motley 
set, jumbled from various countries, 
ages, ranks, and conditions. Among 
the rest was a German officer, “ very 
poorly indeed,” blessed or cursed 
with a young wife :— 


“ A figure ripe and real, 
Worth all their nonsense of the stone 
ideal.” 


They were both very full of Eng- 
land and its wonders. ‘They spoke 
our language fluently, appreciated 
Pichwich, and perpetrated puns. This 
very naturally led to chit-chat with 
the English, of whom there were 
some half-dozen on board. One of 
them became an especial favourite 
with the Man of War, who still was 
often fidgety at our countryman’s 
approach. At length he took him 
aside, and begged to be favoured with 
a word in private. This was, of 
course, acceded to, and a dialogue to 
the following effect took place. 

The German. “ Sir, I am about 
to address you on a very delicate 
subject, and one which I could only 
think of mentioning to a gentleman 
whose good sense and good nature I 
have, even in our very short ac- 
quaintance, had so many opportuni- 
ties of estimating.” 

The Englishman bows, and won- 
ders what's coming next. 

The German. “ You are aware, 
sir, that I am a married man. If 
you knew the circumstances under 
which I beeame possessed of that in- 
valuable woman, my wife, you would 
not wonder at the vigilant care with 
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which I watch the only earthly 
treasure left to me by a life of much 
vicissitude. I really do not know 
how to express myself; but your 
eye, sir, —there is something in your 
eye!” ‘ 

The Englishman (smiling). “ Any 
thing green ?” 

The German. “ For Heaven's sake 
do not treat this matter jokingly! I 
have difficulty enough in coming to 
the point. Well, to speak out, it 
isthis. In this trip, we are naturally 
thrown much together; and I assure 
you that my wife and myself feel 
highly gratified when you and your 
countrymen give us the pleasure of 
yourcompany. What I fear is, that 
my wife, who possesses every virtue 
under heaven, with the only draw- 
back of being rather merry, though 
that is natural at her age,—lI fear, 
sir, that she may become too much 
attached to the lively conversation 
of yourself and your friends; espe- 
cially I am apprehensive of your eye. 
There really is too much fun in it 
for the comfort of any affectionate 
husband. I, of course, acquit you 
of the slightest design, and believe 
you to be as frank as you are 
joyous; yet permit me to beg it 
as a personal favour that you will 
throw a little more gravity into your 
countenance.” 

The Englishman, aside. “ Weavens, 
give me gravity to answer this 
original! His wife may say with 
Shakspeare, ‘ My cake is dough!’ and 
soft enough for any thing.” Aloud. 
“ Excuse me, my dear sir, for not 
having answered you immediately. 
Ihave been endeavouring to recollect 
if, by the most remote possibility, any 
unintended indiscretion on my part 
could have rendered this conversa- 
tion necessary. I must really acquit 
myself, and trust you will acquit me, 
of having in thought, word, or deed, 
deserved the anxiety you express on 
the point in question. I re 

The German. “ My dear sir, give 
me your hand, and be assured that I 
never suspected you of any such 
thing. My only object is to save 
my wife from temptation on what I 
know to be her weak side—namely, 
a fondness for amusement. If you 
could indulge in your merriment 
without that peculiar /ook of fun, you 
would very much oblige me.” 

The Englishman. “ \ ean only say 
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my dear sir, that though this notion 
of yours seems to me in every sense 
to be ‘ all my eye,’ it will be a plea- 
sure to me if I can do any thing to 
quiet you. Not only will I, when in 
your wife’s company, ‘mind my eye,’ 
but I will deprive myself (as far as 
this can be done without causing 
remark) of the pleasure of conversing 
in the lady's company at all.” 

The German. “ That is certainly 
not my wish ; but I see you under- 
stand me, and that is enough. I 
am very much obliged by your taking 
in good part a remonstrance which | 
feel to be unusual.” 

The Englishman. “ Don’t mention 
it; and now as it is dinner-time, I'll 
give you a specimen of gravity worthy 
of Lord Eldon’s wig; and that, I 
presume, is something not to be 
laughed at.” 

Thus the conversation terminated, 
but the cream of the jest is to come. 
After dinner, the Englishman—or, as 
Commissioner Lin would have called 
him, the Barbarian Eye—true to his 
promise, avoided, under some pretext, 
joining the gossiping circle. He 
established himself with a cigar on 
another part of the deck, next to one 
of his countrymen,—a sleek, demure, 
sly-looking gentleman of the middle 
age. The weather was remarkably 
fine, though rather warm (as the 
lobsters say when they exchange 
their clerical coats for a red uni- 
form); and whenever the vessel 
stopped to take in passengers, the 
peasant girls but here we will 
make way, with a profound bow, for 
Lord Byron’s beautiful description 
of the scene :— 





“« Peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o’er this paradise ; 

Above the frequent feudal towers, 
Through green leaves lift their walls of 

grey, 

And many a rock which steeply lowers, 
And noble arch in proud decay 

Look o’er this vale of vintage bowers ; 
But one thing want these banks of Rhine, 
Thy geutle hand to clasp in mine.” 


This great poet has forgotten to 
mention that the said peasant girls 
bring down baskets of fruit as well 
as of flowers, a fact important to our 
story. They do not indeed sing 
“‘ Cherry ripe,” as the imperishable 
Vestris would undoubtedly do; but 
they look it in their sweet faces, aud 
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they have it in their pretty little 
baskets. But we must be brief. To 
come, then, to the poimt ; when going 
a-head after one of these stoppages, 
a circumstance struck the merry 
Englishman, to which he directed the 
attention of his quiet countryman. 
The circumstance was, that the 
laughter-loving wife of the invalid 
officer was very industriously playing 
at cherry-bob with him; in other 
words, popping cherries into his me- 
lancholy mouth. Our facetious friend 
addressing Simon Pure, said, “ ‘That 
seems to me rather too much of a 
good thing. If she solaces him in 
this fashion on deck, I fear she will 
cook him a dish of spoon-meat some 
of these days.” 

Then came the answer of the 
Purist, “ I am sure you are too good 
a fellow to spoil sport. The affair is 
all arranged.” 

Now the moral to be deduced from 
this ridiculous, but very true narra- 
tive, isthis. Though the narrator has 
not the smallest reason to say that any 
thing improper occurred, and though 
probably nothing but the coxcombry 
of the gentleman encouraged his con- 
fident expectation, one thing is per- 
fectly clear, that a man any way dis- 
posed to jealousy almost invariably 
suspects in the wrong place. Here, 
for example, were two men,—the one 
frank and jovial, the other sly and 
designing ; the one who had no wish 
to covet his neighbour’s wife incurred 
suspicion ; the other, whose wishes 
were all that way, incurred none 
whatever. We submit to all jealous 
husbands in similar circumstances to 
remember the never-to-be-forgotten 
words of Commissioner Lin, “ Is this 
the way to set about it—eh ?” 

Enough, however, of this. Now 
for a dash at the literature of /a belle 
France. 

Dumas, at the close of the fourth 
and last volume of a highly interest- 
ing work, entitled Crimes Célébres, 
relates an interesting, and, to all ap- 
pearance, authentic story, called, 
from its heroine, Vaninka. Our 
space precludes a translation of the 
entire narrative, as given by Dumas. 
The chief points we will, however, 
briefly translate, in proof that the 
mischief so often attributed to wo- 
man’s tongue may, if properly in- 
quired into, be laid at the door of 
that imbecility on the part of man, 
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which long 
flowing hair. 

The story of Vaninka opens to- 
wards the reign of the Emperor 
Paul. General Count Tchermayloff, 
a widower, with an only daughter, 
the heroine of the story, is in high 
favour with his Imperial master, at 
whose command he has relinquished 
an important government, and esta- 
blished himself at St. Petersburg. 
Of his daughter, on whom he doated 
with all the fondness of a father for 
an only child, the following descrip- 
tion given by Dumas will afford an 
adequate idea :— 


since thinned Samson’s 


“ Quant aux traits de son visage, 
ils s’étaient développés en harmonie 
avec son caractére, I] en résultait que 
Vaninka était belle, mais d’une beauté 
peut-étre un peu arrétée. En effet, son 
grand ceil noir, son nez droit, ses lévres 
relevées aux deux coins par l’expression 
dédaigneuse de sa physionomie, faisaient 
naitre au premier abord, dans ceux qui 
s'approchaient d’elle, une impression 
étrange qui ne s'effacait que devant ses 
égaux ou ses supérieurs, pour lesquels 
elle redevenait une femme comme toutes 
les autres femmes, tandis que pour les 
subalternes elle restait fiére et inabord. 
able comme une déesse.” 


Thus matters stood in the general’s 
establishment, when a death-bed let- 
ter was brought to him from one of 
his oldest friends, whose professional 
career had been ruined by Potemkin, 
and the prospects of his only son 
Fedor blasted by the same misfor- 
tune. This youth was recommended 
by his expiring parent to General 
Tchermayloff, praying that he would 
procure him a commission in some 
regiment. The general answered, at 
once, that the young aspirant should 
find in him a second father. This 
intelligence arrived too late to solace 
the dying parent; but Fodor re- 
ceived it, and started for St. Peters- 
burg with it, as a letter of introduc- 
tion. He found that the general had 
already obtained for him a sub- 
lieutenaney in a regiment, forming 
part of the contingent ordered to ac- 
company General Suvarow into 
Italy. Fodor immediately joined, 
not, however, till he had lost his 
heart in the irresistible light of 
Vaninka’s haughty eyes. It is un- 
necessary to enter into the details of 
the campaign, which only so far 
affect the story that Fedor dis- 
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tinguished himself, and obtained the 
pa notice of Suvarow. Through 
the general’s recommendation, rank 
and military orders rewarded his 
prowess. One anecdote, however, of 
Suvarow is so characteristic, tha* we 
must make room for it :— 


‘** Alors Souvarow s’adressa a ses sol 
dats avec cette éloquence sauvage 4 la- 
quelle il devait les miracles qu'il avait 
opérés avec eux. Mais les cris de la re- 
traite! la retraite! couvrirent sa voix. 
Alors il fit prendre les plus mutins et les 
fit frapper du baton jusqu’da ce qu’ils 
succombassent sous ce honteux sup- 
plice. Mais les chatiments n’eurent pas 
plus d’influence que les exhortations, et 
les cris continuérent. Souvarow vit que 
tout était perdu, s'il n’employait pas, 
pour ramener les factieux, quelque moyen 
puissant et inattendu. II s’avanga vers 
Fedor. 

“ Capitaine, lui dit-il, laissez 1a ces 
dréles: prenez huit sous-officiers, et 
creusez une fosse. 

‘« Fedor, étonné, regarda son général, 
comme pour lui demander I’explication 
de cet ordre étrange. 

“ Faites ce que j’ai commandé, dit 
Souvarow. 

“* Fedor obéit, les huit sous-officiers 
se mirent 4 la besogue. Dix minutes 
aprés, la fosse était creusée, au grand 
étonnement de toute l’armée, qui était 
réunie en demi-cercle, s’échafaudant sur 
les deux montagnes qui bordaient la 
route, comme sur les gradins d'un vaste 
amphithéatre. 

** Alors Souvarow descendit de cheval, 
brisa son sabre, et le jeta dans la fosse ; 
il détacha, l'une aprés Jl’autre, ses 
épaulettes, et les jeta avec son sabre ; 
puis il arracha les décorations qui lui 
couvraient la poitrine, et les jeta avec 
son sabre et ses épaulettes ; enfin, se 
mettant nu, il s’y coucha lui-méme a son 
tour, criant, i haute voix, Couvrez-moi 
de terre, abandonnez ici votre général! 
Vous n’étes plus mes enfants, je ne suis 
plus votre pére: il ne me reste qu’a 
mourir. 

“ A ces mots étranges, qui furent pro- 
noncés d’une voix si puissante qu’ils 
avaient été entendus de toute l'armée, 
les grenadiers Russes se jetérent dans la 
fosse en pleurant, et enlevérent leur 
général dans leurs bras, en lui demandant 
pardon et en le suppliant de les conduire 
a l’ennemi. 


“ A la bonne heure! cria Souva- 


row, je reconnais mes enfants. A l'en- 
nemi! a l’ennemi! 

‘Ce ne furent point des cris, mais 
des hurlements, qui répondirent a ces 
paroles. Souvarow se rhabilla, et pen- 
dant qu'il se rbabillait, les plus mutins, 
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se trainant sur la poussiére, venaient lui 
baiser les pieds. Puis, lorsque ses épau- 
lettes furent reboutonnées a ses épaules, 
lorsque ses croix brillérent de nouveau 
sur sa poitrine, il remonta a cheval, suivi 
de l’armée, dont tous les soldats juraient, 
d’une seule voix de mourir jusqu’au 
dernier plutét que d’abandonner leur 
peére.” 


Having done his duty in the field, 
the young soldier returns to St. Pe- 
tersburg. The general, overjoyed at 
the distinction achieved by his pro- 
tégé, insists upon giving him an 
apartment in his house, and appoints 
him his aide-de-camp. Feedor finds 
himself thus established to his heart's 
content under the same roof as his 
patron ; and, what to him is infinitely 
more, with Vaninka. This proud 
beauty, though aengpu of sufficient 
self-control to keep even the most 
powerful of all passions in the im- 

netrable recesses of her female 
neart, feels herself compelled to 
throw aside the usual reserve of her 
sex,—it being clear that Fedor, 
gushing with gratitude to the father, 
feels towards the daughter that in- 
vincible diffidence which belongs to 
those who 


“Fear they hope, and know they fear.” 


Vaninka, therefore, undertakes to 
manage the matter,—and manage it 
she does, in a style highly creditable 
to the energy of her character. She 
tells him to request her father’s per- 
mission for their union. Feedor 
loses no time in obeying the com- 
mands of his beloved. The same 
day, he demanded and obtained an 
audience of the general, her father. 
The veteran received him with his 
accustomed cordiality, but, on hear- 
ing the young officer's declaration of 
love, his visage fell in manifest per- 
lexity. Ignorant, till then, of 
‘cedor’s passion, he had, at the re- 
quest of the emperor, pledged his 
word, and his daughter's ca to the 
son of a confidential minister. The 
only stipulation made with the em- 
peror by the general was that Va- 
ninka should not be required to quit 
her father’s house until she had at- 
tained her eighteenth year. Heart- 
broken by this intelligence, Foedor 
absented himself from table, and 
the repast was disposed of in silence. 
In the evening, one of the servants 
announced to Vaninka that her fa- 
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ther, feeling slightly indisposed, had 
retired to rest. Late in the night, 
Fedor returned, and proceeded to 
his apartment, where he indulged in a 
reverie on the hopelessness of his 
passion, and, as all despairing lovers 
do, on the uselessness of life. He 
was suddenly roused by a tapping 
at his door. The applicant proved 
to be Annouschka, a foster-sister and 
attendant on Vaninka. She invited 
him to repair immediately to her 
lady’s chamber, a summons which he 
complied with. She insisted on his 
adhering to his passion, and he did so 
under petticoat government. 

We must here revert to the open- 
ing of the story, as related by Dumas. 
One Gregory, a Greek slave, part of 
whose duty was to shave the general, 
had incurred the displeasure of 
Vaninka, and was sentenced to the 
knout, which punishment was ad- 
ministered to him under the super- 
intendance of Feedor. The Greek, 
crafty and vindictive, treasured up 
his wrong, and resolved on the first 
opportunity to be revenged on Va- 
ninka. For this purpose he found a 
favourable occasion, in espying the 
clandestine interviews of Foedor and 
the lady. Availing himself of the 
license accorded to him by the general 
of chatting, as all barbers are wont 
to do in the exercise of his profession, 
he one morning contrived to make 
Fedor the subject of conversation. 
He agreed in the general's eulogy of 
the young officer, but the artful bar- 
ber came to the but end of his praise 
with a shrug of the shoulders and 
shake of the head. 

“ Why, what fault do you see in 
my young friend?” inquired the 
general. 

“It must be confessed,” replied 
Gregory, “ that but for his pride he 
would be above reproach.” 

But here Dumas had better tell his 
own story :— 

“ Un jour que le général devait assister 
a une revue, il avait appelé Grégoire avant 
le jour, et comme celui-ci lui passait le 
plus doucement qu’il lui était possible, 
le rasoir sur la joue, la conversation 
tomba, ou plutét fut conduite, sur Fedor, 
et le barbier en fit le plus grand éloge, 
ce qui amena tout naturellement son 
maitre a lui demander, en se souvenant 
intérieurement de la correction que lui 
avait fait administrer le jeune aide-de- 
camp, s'il ne trouvait pas, 4 celui qu'il 
présentait comme le modéle de la, per- 
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fection, quelque léger défaut qui fit ombre 
a de si grandes et de si belles qualités. 

“ Grégoire répondit, qu’a l’exception de 
Yorgueil, il croyait Fedor irréprochable, 

“ L’orgueil? demanda le général éton- 
né, c’est le vice dont je le croyais le plus 
exempt. 

“ J’aurais da dire l’ambition, répondit 
Grégoire. 

** Comment, l’ambition ? continua le 
général ; mais il me semble qu’il n’a pas 
fait preuve d’ambition en entrant 4 mon 
service ; car, aprés la maniére dont il 
s était conduit dans la derniére campagne, 
il pouvait facilement aspirer 4 l’honneur 
de faire partie de la maison de l’em- 

reur. 

“Oh! il y a ambition et ambition, 
dit en souriant Grégoire; les uns ont 
Vambition d’un poste élevé, les autres 
celle d’une illustre alliance; les uns 
veulent tout devoir 4 eux-mémes, les 
autres espérent se faire un marchepied de 
leur femme, et alors ils lévent les yeux 
plus haut qu’ils ne devraient les lever. 

**Que veux-tu dire? s’écria le général, 
commengant 4 comprendre oi en voulait 
venir Grégoire. 

“ Je voulais dire, Excellence, répon- 
dit celui-ci, qu’il y a bien des gens que 
les bontés qu'on a pour eux encouragent 
a oublier leur position, pour aspirer a 
une position plus élevée, quoiqu’ils soient 
déja placés si haut que la téte leur tourne. 

“ Grégoire, s’écria le général, tu 
t'embarques la, crois moi, dans une 
mauvaise affuire; car c’est une accusa- 
tion que tu portes, et si je la recois 
comme telle, il te faudra prouver ce que 
tu avances. 

“ Par saint Basile! général, il n’y a 
si mauvaise affaire dont on ne se tire, 
lorsqu’on a la vérité pour soi; d’ailleurs, 
je n'ai rien dit dont je ne sois prét a 
donner la preuve. 

“ Ainsi, s’écria le général, tu persistes 
a soutenir que Feedor aime ma fille? 

“ Ah! dit Grégoire, avec la duplicité 
de sa nation, ce n'est pas moi qui le 
dis: Votre Excellence, c'est vous ; moi, 
je n’ai point nommé mademoiselle Va- 
ninka, 

“ Ce n’en est pas moins ce que tu as 
voulu dire, n’est-ce pas? Contre ton 
habitude, voyons, réponds franchement. 

“ C’est vrai, Votre Excellence, c’est 
ce que j’ai voulu dire, 

“ Et, selon toi, ma fille répond a cet 
amour, sans doute ? 

“ J’en ai peur pour elle et pour vous, 
Excellence. 

“ Et qui te fait croire cela? Parle. 

“* D’abord, M. Fedor ne manque pas 
une occasion de parler 4 mademoiselle 
Vaninka, 

“Il est dans la méme maison qu’elle, 
ne veux-tu pas qu’il la fuie? 

“ Lorsque mademoiselle Vaninkarentre 
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tard, et que par hasard M. Fedor ne 
vous a pas accompagné ; a quelque heure 
qu'il soit, M. Fodor est 1a pour lui don- 
ner la main lorsqu’elle descend de voiture, 

*« Fedor m’attend, et c’est son devoir, 
dit le général, commengant a croire que 
les soupcons de l’esclave n’étaient fondés 
que sur de légéres apparences ; il m‘attend, 
continua-t-il, parce qu’ad quelque heure 
du jour ou de la nuit que je rentre, je 
puis avoir des ordres a lui donner. 

“Tl ne se passe point de journée que 
M. Fedor n’entre chez Mademoiselle 
Vaninka, quoique ce n’est pas l’habitude 
qu'une pareille faveur soit accordée a un 
jeune homme dans une maison comme 
celle de Votre Excellence. 

“La plupart du temps c’est moi qui 
l’y envoie, dit le général. 

‘Qui, le jour, répondit Grégoire ; 
mais—la nuit? 

“La nuit! s’écria le général, en se le. 
vant tout debout, et en palissant de telle 
facgon qu’au bout d’un instant il fut forcé 
de s’appuyer sur une table. 

“Oui, la nuit, Votre Excellence, ré. 
pondit tranquillement Grégoire, et puis. 
que j'ai commencé, comme vous le dites, 
a me faire une mauvaise affaire, eh bien ! 
je me la ferai complete: d’ailleurs, dit-il 
m’en revenir une punition nouvelle et 
plus terrible encore que celle que j'ai 
recue,je ne souffrirai pas que l'on trompe 
plus longtemps un si bon maitre. 

“‘Fais bien attention 4 ce que tu vas 
dire, esclave, car je connais ceux de ta 
nation, et prends-y-garde, si l’accusation 
que tu portes par vengeance ne repose 
pas sur des preuves visibles, palpables, 
positives, tu seras puni comme un in- 
fame calomniateur. 

« J’y consens, répondit Grégoire. 

*« Et tu dis que tu as vu entrer de nuit 
Fedor chez ma fille ? 

‘Je ne dis point que jel’y ai vu en- 
trer, Excellence, je dis que je l’en ai vu 
sortir. 

** Et quand cela? 

«Il y a un quart d’heure, en me ren- 
dant chez Votre Excellence. 

“Tu mens, dit le général en levant le 
poing sur l’esclave. 

** Ce ne sont point la nos conventions, 
votre Excellence, répondit l’esclave en se 
reculant : je ne dois étre puni que si je 
ne donne point de preuves. 

“ Mais tes preuves, quelles sont-elles ? 

“ Je vous l’ai dit. 

‘* Et tu espéres que je croirai a ta pa- 
role ? 

‘‘ Non; maisj’espére que vous croirez 
en vos yeux. 

** Et comment cela? 

‘La premiere fois que M. Fedor sera 
chez Mademoiselle Vaninka passé minuit, 
je viendrai chercher Votre Excellence, et 
alors elle pourra juger par elle-méme si 
je mens ; mais jusqu 4 présent, Votre Ex. 
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cellence, toutes les conditions du service 
que je veux vous rendre sont 4 mon dés- 
avantage. 

** Comment? 

“‘ Oui, si je ne donne pas de preuves, 
je dois etre traité comme un infame ca- 
lomniateur, c’est bien ; mais si j’en donne, 
que me reviendra-t-il ? 

** Mille roubles et ta liberté. 

“« C’est marché fait, Excellence, répon- 
dit tranquillement Grégoire en replacant 
les rasoirs dans la toilette du général. 
Et j’espeére, qu’avant huit jours, vous me 
rendrez meilleure justice que vous ne le 
faites en ce moment.” 


Some short time after the closing 
of this bargain, Gregory appeared 
before the general at two o'clock in 
the morning, and told his excellency 
that Foedor was then in his daughter's 
apartment. The general rose and 
proceeded to her chamber, into which, 
after a moment's delay, he was ad- 
mitted, with an apology for having 
detained him at the door. On en- 
tering, the general perceived nothing 
in the apartment to justify suspicion. 
His daughter was in bed, perfectly 
composed. To account for his some- 
what unseasonable visit, he told her 
that her hand, at the emperor's re- 
quest, was to be given to the son 
of the minister. Vaninka, without 
emotion, observed that report spoke 
highly of the young nobleman. 

“ But,” inquired the general, “ have 
you no answer to give me as regards 
the proposed union ?” 

* None!” replied she. “I will 
merely ask of my father one favour, 
that I may not be married until I 
have reached the age of twenty ?” 

In reply to the general’s inquiries 
concerning Foedor, Vaninka frankly 
admitted that he had been in her 
chamber, and had left it at midnight, 
bidding her a final farewell, owing to 
the utter hopelessness of the union to 
which he had aspired. 

On returning to his room, the 
general found Gregory waiting at the 
door, to whose respectful inquiry his 
Excellency answered, in the language 
of the bard of the Chameleon, * You 
were both right and wrong.” 

“Fedor loves my daughter, but 
my daughter does not love him. 
He entered Vaninka’s apartment at 
eleven o'clock this night ; but he left 
it at twelve o'clock, and for ever. Still, 
come to me to-morrow, and you shall 
have your thuusand roubles and your 
freedom.” 
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The Greek then withdrew, unable 
to account for the retreat of Foedor, 
who, he well knew, was in Vaninka’s 
chamber long after the hour men- 
tioned by the general, as that of his 
(Feedor’s) departure. 

As soon as the sound of her father’s 
footsteps had ceased, Vaninka sprung 
out of bed; and, assisted by her 
maid, proceeded to remove a parcel 
of linen which had been thrown into 
the embrasure of a window in An- 
nouschka’s sleeeping-room. Under 
the linen was a large chest, the spring 
of which, being pressed by Annous- 
chka, Vaninka lifted the lid, and dis- 
covered Foedor dead from suifoca- 
tion. Every means were applied at 
the disposal of the distracted damsels 
to resuscitate their victim, but in 
vain. The “old oak chest” had, in 
the words of Dumas, become the 
coffin of the luckless Feedor. 

Fertile as the feminine gender are in 
resources in cases of emergency, how 
to dispose of the dead body in secrecy 
surpassed the skill of both mistress 
and maid. The latter, however, not 
having lost a lover, and possessing, 
moreover, all the ready invention 
accorded by dramatists and novelists 
to damsels of her degree, suddenly 
bethought her of her brother Ivan, 
one of the serfs of the general’s 
household, as the safest person in 
whom to confide. Vaninka objected 
that Ivan was a drunkard; an ob- 
jection which her foster-sister met 
by observing that he was not more 
addicted to this failing than all of his 
class; and she added, “ In the po- 
sition in which we find ourselves, 
something must be risked.” Vaninka 
then assented; and it being broad 
day, the chest was reclosed above 
poor Feedor’s remains. “ To-night,” 
said Annouschka, “ while your lady- 
ship is at the theatre, my brother 
shall bear away the body.” 

“ True, true!” murmured Vaninka; 
“ this evening I must to the theatre, 
as my absence will give rise to sus- 
picious inquiries.” 

It was fortunate that Vaninka had 
assured her father of Feedor’s de- 
parture, as thus his absence was 
scarcely remarked by the general. 

Hlalf-an-hour after her mistress 
had proceeded to the theatre, An- 
nouschka went in search of Ivan. 
She found him tippling with Gre- 
gory, who had that day received his 
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thousand roubles and his freedom, in 
fulfilment of the general’s promise. 
Having luckily caught them at the 
commencement of their carouse, she 
easily persuaded her brother to ac- 
company her to her mistress’s cham- 
ber, where she entered upon an im- 
pressive detail of the many kind- 
nesses for which at different times he 
had been indebted to the generous 
though haughty Vaninka. In all 
this lvan gratefully acquiesced, and 
expressed his devotion with so much 
fervour that his sister lifted the lid 
of the chest and displayed the corpse 
of Feedor. Though terrified at the 
first view, his fear gradually gave 
way before the contemplation of 
the advantages which must result to 
him from the possession of such a 
secret, and he of himself offered 
to convey the body beyond the pos- 
sibility of discovery. Instead, there- 
fore, of rejoining Gregory and his 
fellows, he procured a vehicle laden 
with straw, in which he concealed the 
corpse. He then drove to the Neva, 


where, fayoured by the night, and 
hidden behind his wagon, he broke 
the ice, eighteen inches thick, and sent 
the body headformost through the 


hole, having first ransacked the 
aide-de-camp’s pockets and appro- 
priated whatever cash, &c. they con- 
tained. An hour later no trace was 
left of the opening in the ice through 
which Feedor had disappeared. 

At midnight, Vaninka came home 
with her father, and went straight to 
her chamber, under the plea of fa- 
tigue preventing her joining the 
general at supper. Hearing from 
Annouschka that all had been satis- 
factorily arranged, she commanded 
her to recompense Ivan liberally but 
gradually, so that no remark might 
be occasioned by too large a sum of 
money being seen at one time in the 
possession of a serf. 

Meanwhile Gregory turned his 
freedom and his roubles to account 
by opening outside the town a small 
house of entertainment, to which he 
gave a name which may be accurately 
rendered by a well-known Enalish 
one, z. e. “'The Red House.” Here, 
through the numerous acquaintance 
he had formed with other domestics 
during his service under the gene- 
ral, he soon became a flourishing 
Boniface, not to know whom argued 
all laequeys and slaves unknown. 
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About two months after the events 
just related, one morning before the 
breakfast hour the general sent to 
request his daughter would descend, 
as he wished to speak with her. It 
required all her characteristic self- 
command to comply calmly with this 
unusual request. The general re- 
ceived her with his accustomed mien 
of fondness. 

He informed Vaninka that the no- 
bleman intended for her husband had 
died suddenly, and that now Feedor 
might at once claim her hand. The 
miserable girl hastily withdrew from 
her father’s presence, overpowered 
by irremediable sorrow. 

That very day the general waited 
on the emperor, and having informed 
his majesty of Foedor’s love for Va- 
ninka, begged for permission, now 
that death had broken the obligation 
under which she stood, that she 
might receive the addresses of the 
officer. His majesty agreed, and on 
being informed that Foedor had dis- 
appeared two months before, and had 
not since been heard of, he sent for 
the grand master of police, to whom 
he gave directions that the necessary 
measures should be set on foot. 

Six weeks had elapsed without any 
tidings of the lost Foedor, a name 
which seemed by tacit consent to be 
avoided in all conversations between 
the general and his despairing daugh- 
ter. 

Meanwhile, the domestics were bu- 
sied in every conceivable conjecture 
on the disappearance of an inmate 
so generally beloved as Foedor had 
been, and whose proposed union 
with Vaninka was not unknown. 
But by far the most frequent discus- 
sions on this mysterious subject oc- 
curred in the Red House belonging 
to Gregory. This man, as has been 
already observed, had never been 
able to understand the non-discovery 
of Fodor in Vaninka’s chamber, to 
which he had watched him. Himself 
an intriguer of great cunning, he was 
not slow in coupling Ivan’s con- 
tinued supply of cash, dating as it 
did from the period of Feedor’s dis- 
appearance, with that unexplained 
event. He observed, moreover, that 
Ivan, who was one of his best and 
most constant customers, never on 
any occasion spoke of Fedor, nor 
joined i» the conversation when 
others mentioned him. 
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Thus matters stood when the feast 
of the Epiphany arrived —a great 
day at St. Petersburg. In the even- 
ing Ivan, with some others of the 
General's servants, obtained leave of 
absence, and repaired to the Red 


House. They entered fully into the 
joviality usual on that festival, and, 
in short, became completely mysti- 
fied. Gregory, reproaching Ivan 
with his state of serfage, the latter 
expresses his conviction that his 
bondage is a far better state than the 
former's freedom. Gregory then 
asks why, or on what resources, his 
former associate can boast of so much 
and spend so much money. Here- 
upon, Ivan says that he will not an- 
swer that question, but will, to prove 
the influence possessed by him in the 
general’s family, return to the castle 
and bring Vaninka herself down, 
with a flask of eau-de-vie. He does 
so under a threat of revealing the 
lady’s secret. She, accompanied by 
her maid, the sister of Ivan, complies 
with his request, and they all io 
proceed to the cabaret of Gregory. 
She administers the eau-de-vie, doc- 
tored with opium, before the days of 
Commissioner Lin, and having put 
the company to sleep, she with her 
own hand sets fire to the house, and 
in presence of her maid watches the 
conflagration in which the brother of 
the latter is being burnt to death 
among his fellow-revellers. 

Thus her secret was dead with 
Ivan, and as to Annouschka she was 
too much interested every way to 
betray it. Yet though Vaninka’s 
fears had vanished, remorse arose in 
her withering heart. In the words 
of Dumas, “ the young girl so inflex- 
ible in the face of the event found 
herself powerless against its remem- 
brance.” She accordingly deposited 
her secret in the bosom of a priest 
of the Greek church, imploring par- 
don for her crime. He, horrified by 
the story, refused her absolution ; 
but, in consequence of her high rank 
and manifest remorse, agreed that, 
to save her from exposure, she might, 
when others approached the com- 
munion-table, accompany them, and 
though he would not administer the 
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sacrament, he would, in passing her, 
make it appear so. ‘The priest, how- 
ever, on returning home betrayed so 
much agitation of manner that his 
wife insisted on knowing the cause, 
she being apprehensive that her own 
mother had died. To quiet his wife’s 
apprehensions, the priest betrayed the 
confidence of his spiritual client, and 
told the whole story. This was over- 
heard by a little girl, their daughter, 
whose bed-room joined their own. 
The girl, prompted - that curiosity 
so very rare among the womankind, 
be their ages what they may, went 
on the next communion-day to see 
Vaninka. Pressing onwards for this 
purpose through the crowd, she re- 
ceived a rude repulse from the at- 
tendants of WVaninka—a_ repulse 
which the child resented by exclaim- 
ing that they ought not to presume 
so far, as they were but the servants of 
the great lady who had set fire to the 
Red House. This, uttered in a loud 
voice, and the church being filled, 
had the natural result of settling Va- 
ninka down in a swoon, in which 
state she was taken home. On re- 
covering, she revealed all to her fa- 
ther. The old gentleman (as a fine 
old gentleman ought) repaired forth- 
with to the emperor, and informed 
his majesty how the case really stood. 
Paul pronounced sentence on the 

riest of perpetual banishment (with 
iberty to comfort his wife and 
daughter by taking them with him) 
to Siberia, in punishment of their 
having — his reverence especially 
— violated the secrecy of the con- 
fessional. As to Vaninka, the em- 
par told her father that he would 
eave to her own discretion the course 
which, under such circumstances, a 
lady of her rank ought to pursue. 
She adopted the suggestion,—retired 
to a convent, and shortly after died, 
whether in the odour of sanctity or 
not we are unable to say. 


Now, dear readers or cheap read- 
ers, or gentle readers or rough read- 
ers, we, having terminated this some- 
what lengthy but most interesting 
story about Vaninka, shall commend 
you to your night-caps.* 





* Since our notice of this story has been printed, we have had our attention 
directed to the circumstance of Mrs. C. Gore having translated, or rather edited, a 


translation of Vaninka. 


The version is, we believe, by Mr. Gore, and we have great 


pleasure in bearing testimony to the fidelity and skill with which it has been per- 
formed. 





In short, Dumas has found a translator worthy of him. 
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Wuat a “rush” there was to Hatton 
Garden, not to the police-office, but 
to the Scotch chapel, when Edward 
Irving was styled by Lord Brougham 
“a striking likeness of the apoca- 
lyptic angel.” Some of the igno- 
ramuses of the party said “ apopleptic” 
instead of “ apocalyptic ;” but it did 
just as well for the multitude, who 
said, “Indeed he was very much 
like him.” I shall never forget the 
expression of Lord Brougham’s face 
when Irving described, with the 
most exulting vehemence, the mise- 
ries and torments of lost spirits. 
There were surprise, incredulity, re- 
bellion, all depicted on his lordship’s 
face ; and the ceaseless twitchings of 
his nose aided the effect which his 
mental and moral sensations produced 
on his visage. Nor shall I cease to 
remember the crowds of beings which 
a from club-houses, coffee- 

ouses, gaming-houses, playhouses, 
and every other description of houses, 
not forgetting private houses, and 
even pot-houses,—in  cabriolets, 
stanhopes, hackney-coaches, and car- 
riages, to that before unknown re- 
gion, Hatton Garden Chapel. Dow- 
agers and duchesses, dukes and earls, 
clergy and laity, poets and _politi- 
cians, Dissenters and Methodists, 
Church people high and Church peo- 
ple low, freethinkers, unbelievers, 
atheists, Socinians, and Quakers, 
were to be seen in countless masses 
“ rushing” to the scene of action 
even hours before service commenced, 
in order to gain a sight of “the 
apocalyptic angel.” Lord Lynd- 
hurst, too, was one of his auditors, 
and sat eyeing him for two hours, 
whilst the preacher thundered, as 
from the Vatican, his bitterest de- 
nunciations against the heartlessness 
of public men and the hollowness of 
this world’s politics. “He is very 
eloquent,” said his lordship, when 
Irving had terminated his declama- 
tion; “ but the heat is suffocating.” 
And so it was. The building was 
small; the surounding atmosphere 
was “ Clerkenwell-ish ;” there were 
no perfumes mixed with the foetid 
air of the chapel’s precincts; and 
sometimes the multitude, both with- 
in and without the place of worship, 


appeared to take deep i-spirations— 
to keep life within them. Yet this 
state of things did not intimidate 
either the gentry, nobility, or clergy. 
Members of parliament pronounced 
him “wonderful.” Actors and ac- 
tresses studied his movements, and 
called them “ perfect.” Dandies and 
bucks lisped his praises, and thought 
him “much better than Macready.” 
The dowagers and the duchesses de- 
clared he was “ terrific;” and not a 
few in less exalted rank actually 
fainted in his presence. Some thought 
he was so “ugly,” that it was “ quite 
delicious ;” and others so “ hand- 
some,” that he looked more than hu- 
man. All agreed that he would 
ruin the Church, destroy Methodism, 
overthrow the Brownists, and esta- 
blish a new sect called “ Irvingites.” 

No sooner had one service ter- 
minated than thousands of spectators 
were “ rushing” to be present at the 
next; and in good society it ceased 
to be an inquiry, “ How do you do?” 
for even good-mannered people, 
when they met each other in the 
streets, asked instanter, “ What do 
you think of Irving?” 

But the Irvingite “ rushings” have 
now for ever terminated. Good 
Mr. Cuninghame, of Lainshaw, who 
has benevolently predicted the end 
of all things at least two-and-twenty 
times, and has been each time most 
grievously disappointed, has given up 
the Irvingite system both of pro- 
phecy and fulfilment; whilst his 
Hatton Garden and Battle-bridge 
proselytes are now enrolling their 
names amongst the Mormonites: or 
preparing in the wilds of Sussex, or 
amidst the blockheads of some of the 
southern states of America, some new 
invention, to which the “ rush” will 
be quite as great as it once was after 
Johanna Southcott’s seals or Mr. 
Irving's orations. Those who would 
once listen to no other plan of salva- 
tion than those prescribed at Seddon’s 
furniture warehouse, or at the Hat- 
ton Garden chapel, now “rush” to 
some other systems equally exclusive ; 
whilst the dowagers, duchesses, mem- 
bers of parliament, noble lords, and 
veritable dandies, have long since 
“ rushed” back to their parish 
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churches and good high old oak 
pews. 


In avery quiet part of the east end 
of London, not far removed from a 
canal celebrated for the exploits of 
reckless suicides determined on put- 
ting an end to lives which were wea- 
risome to themselves and most un- 
profitable to others, lived a metropo- 
litan apothecary. He had imitated 
that far-famed bolus of Pindaric ce- 
lebrity who had gained so vast a re- 
putation amongst old ladies and 
young housekeepers for his methods 
of “gilding pills,” “making out 
bills,” “ bleeding and_ blistering,” 
s drawing teeth with dexterity,” 
* chattering scandal with amiability,” 
and, “ adding to the population of 
the district by his profound know- 
ledge of the science called mid- 
wifery.” Dear Bolus! I shall never 
forget him! Such of his patients as 
were respectable, were invited to 
small dinner-parties, at his own 
dwelling, just prior to, or imme- 
diately after, the delivery of his 
small accounts, with the view of pre- 
paring them for the “ thunder-clap,” 
or calming their minds after the dé- 
nouement. But Bolus got wearied of 
these eternal concessions to the 
drinkers of his henbane or opium 
preparations, and became a director 
of public companies for supplying 
London with milk from Alderney, 
water from the springs of the deep, 
and for making the best ophthalmic 
snuff out of “ desiccated compost.” 
His patients viewed his movements 
with anxiety and alarm. He had 
poured in “ rushing” quarts of de- 
coctions, infusions, mixtures, and 
draughts into their miserable sys- 
tems ; and now, nothing would satis- 
fy him short of their becoming share- 
holders in his milk, and water, and 
desiccated compost establishments. 
Oh, how Bolus now rushed from one 
end of the city to the other, as well 
as from Highgate to Hyde Park, to 
seek for sympathisers with his new 
system ; and lor he did praise milk 
as a beverage, milk as a medicine, 
milk-soup, milk-punch, milk hot and 
milk cold, warm milk, milk from the 
cow, rum and milk, and a regular milk 
diet,—provided always, nevertheless, 
and upon this only condition, that all 
the milk to be so consumed should 


be supplied by his own well-beloved 
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Joint-Stock Dairy. Alas! the milk 
turned sour’! the shares fell from 
premiums to discount! the cows 
ceased to be productive! The phi- 
losophy of the dairy was not known 
to the eee treasurer, bankers, 
standing counsel, directors, committee 

of management, surgeons, actuaries, 
apothecari ies, vice-presidents, trus- 
tees, president, or patron of this ce- 

lebrated lactarian institution ; and all 
“rushed” to the market to sell their 
shares, but “rushed” back again to 
head-quarters, to reproach poor 
Bolus with the decline and fall of 
his dairy philanthropy. 

Defeated in milk, Bolus tried his 
hand at water. The Thames was 
denounced as filthy, and his “hoary” 
head was covered with reproach. 
The New River was laughed at as a 
mere puddle. The Lea River was 
quite inefficient to meet the demands 
of a rapidly increasing population. 
The Pentonville reservoir was a mere 
thimble. Some of the London wa- 
ters “were chalybeate!” others full of 
mire. Some were treated as replete 
with lime, and others as mere mix- 
tures of mud, vegetable matter in a 
putrid state, and water. But Bolus 
had a water to propose which should 
be bright as crystal, free from all 
impurities, hard and crisp to drink, 
but soft and soapy to wash with,—at 
once cool and warm, tepid and icy,— 
in summer preferable to Grange’s 
ices, and in winter warm and salu- 
tary! What a “rush” there was 
for Bolus’s water shares ; for water, 
like milk, was to be sold by a com- 
pany! Specimens were taken about 
in phials; large drinks were sent out 
in huge bottles; and Bolus foretold, 
that if the “ public at large” would 
encourage his plan, the day would 
come that doctors would be needless. 
Those of his patients who had from 
year to year dined with the doctor, 
and tasted his “ old port” in exchange 
for their good sovereigns and guineas, 
the amount of his bills, could not 
help feeling, if they did not express, 
some regret, that this valuable “spring 
of the deep water” had not been 
found out before. They had ob- 
served, indeed, up to that time, that 
no water had ever been placed on his 
dinner-table except “ eau de vie,” to 
drink, and rose-water in the finger- 
glasses. His sudden “rushing” to 
water was therefore a source to them 
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of some little surprise ; but they ac- 
counted for it from the fact, that the 
water he had discovered had never 
before been known. There were a 
few indeed who, remembering his 
milk fever, felt little confidence in 
his water mania; but this was not 
the case with the majority, who had 
an inward conviction (as Dan said, in 
the House of Commons a little while 
ago, he did as to the approaching fall 
and ruin of the British empire) that 
all was not guite right with the 
springs of the deep. 

This dabbling in both milk and 
water turned out very unfavourably. 
Each of the liquids was unpropi- 
tious; and his former patients hav- 
ing lost considerably by his Alderney 
cows and his springs of the deep, 
ceased to call in Bolus as their me- 
dical man, preferring Mr. Sharp or 
Mr. Powder to this very “rushing” 
doctor, who was always engaged in 
some new speculation. 

What was now to be done? “Ye 
gods and little fishes!” exclaimed 
friend Bolus, as the return of Christ- 
mas reminded him of his half empty 
ledgers, and his few small accounts to 
be sent in to his dwindled-away cus- 
tomers,—“* What is to be done? 
Miik has failed. Water has ruined 
me. ‘The desiccated compost snuff is 
a complete abortion. My former pa- 
tients are now being drugged by 
Sharp or by Powder—those in- 
famous intruders on my own park- 
fenced practice ; whilst I have scarce- 
ly any thing to do, to the infinite 
horror of dear Mrs. Bolus, who has 
a great love of the theatre, the opera, 
good dinner-parties, and iced spark- 
ling Moselle? What am Ito do? 
‘To go on drugging, pilling, bleeding, 
blistering, cupping, draughting, pow- 
dering, poulticing, leeching, corn- 
cutting, tooth-drawing, dentifricing, 
will never do,—first, because Sharp 
and Powder both undersell me,— 
and, second, because I have not enough 
patients left to secure to myself 
merely bread and cheese out of the 
profits to be extracted from their un- 
willing purses. Yes, the profits ! 
for drugs are expensive! the new 
discoveries in medical science entail 
high prices with them; and if that 
science make much greater strides, 
it will be a very serious thing indeed 
to have to pay for the drugs out of 
the amounts of my patients’ bills! !” 
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Just at this moment the word 
“HoM@OPATHY” had been pronounced 
in the medical circles. It was a 
puzzling word to Bolus. His Latin 
and Greek knowledge never got him 
further in the languages than the 
abbreviated names for drugs on his 
shop-drawers, or than the “dog 
Latin” phrases of the Pharmacopeeia. 
Still he knew, from his own experi- 
ence, that nothing could be worse than 
the existing system; that he could 
safely accuse himself of having has- 
tened the dissolution of some hun- 
dreds of his fellow-creatures; and 
that common humanity dictated the 
course he was about to take, viz. to 
desert Galen, Esculapius, Dupuytren, 
and Abernethy, and to embrace little 
bottles, as small as grashoppers could 
carry, or fairies would fill, with the 
odours of the sweetest flowers. Mr. 
T. Hurst had already announced 
himself as “the homeopathic book- 
seller,” and had adopted for his motto 
the declaration of Marcus Aurelius : 
“Tf any one can convince me that I 
am wrong in any point of sentiment 
or practice, I will alter it with all 
my heart, for it is truth I seek, and 
that will hurt nobody. It is only 
persisting in error or ignorance that 
can injure us.” 

This sentiment was promptly 
adopted by Bolus! He was con- 
vinced, by the falling off of his pa- 
tients under the old system, that he 
had been wrong both in point of 
sentiment and practice ; and, to bring 
in “ grist to his mill,” he was resolved 
to alter it “ with all his heart.” The 
only point on which the doctor dif- 
fered from Messrs. Marcus Aurelius 
and T. Hurst was this: that he 
“sought” and desired money, whilst 
they only sought and desired truth ! 

“T will be a great homeopathic 
doctor,” said Bolus; “my fame shall 
be co-equal with Sam Hahnemann 
himself; Cullen shall have no longer 
a name when compared with mine. 
* Similia similibus curantur’ is my 
motto hereafter. Doctor Hall must 
soon hide his diminished head in 
America, when my thoughts and la- 
bours shall appear; Doctor Curie, 
with his ‘ principles of homeeopathy,’ 
must yield to my homeopathic corn- 
cutting ; and the Reverend T. Eve- 
rest must admit that no ‘popular 
view’ can be so popular as my sub- 
stitute of small grains of carraway 
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comfits for creosote, and of abstinence 
from odours for the tooth-extractor ! 
I am sick of the old beaten track! I 
am convinced that in chronic en- 
teritis, chronic folliculous enteritis, 
chronic colitis, chronic bronchitis, 
tubercular phthisis, measles, scarla- 
tina, and pneumonia, I can apply the 
principle of homeeopathy with equal 
success, as in the cases of sore tongues, 
chilblains, corns, worts, and other 
amiable excrescences of the body; 
and why should I be satisfied with 
remaining in the old hum-drum 
school of Cooper, Brodie, Philip, 
Blundell, and the other jog-trots of 
the day, when Curie, Dunsford, 
Simpson, Jeane, Everest, Scott, Epps 
(no relation to the celebrated ham- 
and-beef-shop man), Jahr, and Law- 
rie, are already on the road to fame 
and fortune! Yes fortune, fortune, 
fortune! that’s the word! Ah! why 
should I plod at bread-pills, perspire 
with antimony, and nauseate my 
friends with black draught, when 
Hahnemann—the immortal Hahne- 
mann—in his Organon of the Heal- 
ing Art, has taught me by two words, 
omoios and pathos, to cures likes by 
likes, or a sore head by a click of the 
ear! To-morrow I will adopt the 
similia-similibus-curantur system, and 
for erysipelas I will administer a 
medicament whose property is the 
excitation of tumose redness of the 
skin; for hooping-cough, another 
which shall produce fits of coughing, 
for instance, brandy, cayenne pepper, 
and nettles; in pneumonia, some- 
thing to produce oppression of the 
lungs, cough, and, above all, spitting 
of blood in large quantities ; and for 
every disease, the remedy which will 
most increase the original symptoms. 
Such is the law of nature, such the 
principle of homeeopathy, a principle 
which is uniform in its operation, 
positive in its results, confirmed by 
thousands of deaths, and which, sub- 
stituting certainty for doubt, has at 
length redeemed the therapeutic art 
from the well-merited stigma of be- 
ing a mere chaotic mass of conflict- 
ing facts and ever-changing theories, 
and has elevated it to the dignity 
of a positive science. I witt BE,— 
yes, [ WILL BE AN HOM@OPATHIC 
poctor!!” 

The decision was no sooner taken 
than it was acted upon. The engraver 
was the first person visited. He was 
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directed to prepare cards with the 
words “ Boxus, Professor of Homeo- 
pathy,” engraven on them. The 
printer was the next party made ac- 
quainted with the doctor’s designs, 
and was asked to supply an esti- 
mate of the expense of printing and 
publishing a work on this new dis- 
covery in two thick 8vo. volumes, 
and, in the meantime, a taking pam- 
phlet on some portion of the whole 
art. The pamphlet was to be divided 
into three sections, lst. Similia, 2d. 
Similibus, and 3d. Curantur. The 
last of the distinguished Gracchi to 
whom was intrusted the secret was 
T. Hurst, the publisher for the large 
universal family of homeeopathists! 
All encouraged Bolus to persevere. 
The engraver predicted success, the 
rinter more success, and the pub- 
isher most success. Bolus was in 
raptures, and he thus begun his first 
pamphlet over a pint of port and a 
bottle of bucellas: 

“ Homeopathy is not humbug. 
Some ignorant and designing persons 
have pretended that am a person 
is labouring under a disease of the 
lungs that homeeopathists would at- 
tempt his cure by means of kettles of 
boiling water; others have insisted 
that the strongest aperient adminis- 
tered by homeopathy is one thimble- 
ful of water out of a large-sized 
lake, into which half-an-ounce of 
Epsom salts had previously been 
thrown ; whilst a third class of mis- 
representers of this glorious system 
have compared it to the practice of 
counter-irritation of Mr. St. John 
Long, who boasted of having cured 
an inflammation of the lungs by rub- 
bing the ankles of his patient with a 
couple of brickbats until suppuration 
ensued and amputation became ne- 
cessary. The lungs were saved, but 
the legs were lost, and though the 
patient died, it was only from mor- 
tification, and not from tubercular 
phthisis.” 

“ That's capital,” exclaimed Bolus, 
as he read and re-perused this glow- 
ing introduction to his already forth- 
coming pamphlet. “I'll teach Hahne- 
mann himself what are the destinies 
of this discovery! That's capital! 
No more pills, no more draughts to 
be taken every three hours, no more 
printed labels for our bottles, which 
might as well be writ in verse in 
lines both true and terse,— 
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* When taken, 
To be well shaken.’ 


No, no! grains divided into thou- 

sands of portions, and one teaspoon- 

ful of syrup immersed in a pailful 

of water to be taken by a drop at a 

time, one drop every fortnight! 

These are the medicines I shall 

henceforth prescribe, and men will 

no longer die in masses by drug- 
ery. 

The pamphlet was soon written, 
rinted, published, and advertised. 
he visiting cards were left on all 

the former patients of Doctor Bolus : 
he changed not his name, because he 
felt it was an admirable contrast to 
his present mode of enlightened and 
divisible practice, but he changed his 
quarters, which were too eastward to 
become the scene of much “rush- 
ing” on the part of those who are 
always most taken by all popular 
novelties and vagaries, viz. the en- 
lightened and educated portions of 
West End society. ‘The tradesmen 
will stick to blue-pill, black-draught, 
jalap, senna, magnesia, and rhubarb,” 
said the doctor; “ but the wiser and 
intellectual classes will enjoy the 
more delicate relish of one grain of 
acorn dust in a firkin of spring-water, 
one teaspoonful to be swallowed 
every four months,"except in winter, 
and then the dose to be wholly 
omitted.” The doctor was right. It 
was a true summary of popular pre- 
judice; and the result shewed that 
men with new systems may always 
count upon “rushings.” 

It was on one solemn, sluggish, 
foggy, smoky, yellow, November 
morning that I resolved to visit my 
quondam apothecary, but then my 
homeeopathic friend. I was resolved 
to be in good time, but the “rush” 
was before me. Twelve carriages, 
eight cabriolets, fourteen hackney- 
coaches, five gigs, and other miscel- 
laneous vehicles, lined at; half-past 
nine the street, and suburbs of the 
street, in which he resided. I was 
not at all ill before I went, and was 
only slightly indisposed when I be- 
held all these demonstrations of popu- 
lar vagaries; but before I had re- 
mained half-an-hour in the close, 
stifling, infected air of two immense 
waiting-rooms, I felt that no homezo- 
pathy could cure me, and that I must 
at least resort even to the fog to 
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prevent my fainting. What a “ rush” 
there was to Bolus that morning, and 
not only that morning, but every 
morning, and not only on the part of 
men, but of women and children 
also; and when I returned to the 
scene of popular vagaries, I noted 
some of the waiters on this disciple 
of Hahnemann. There lay on a 
sofa a poor creature whose every 
breath indicated that death had placed 
his hand upon her “ principle of vi- 
tality.” How ghastly and ghostly 
was her aspect! how filmy her eye! 
how her mind had evidently become 
shadowy and pre-occupied! Yet she 
was to be subjected to the delusions 
of the “‘hundredth-portion-of-a-grain” 
system, and her parents were quite 
confident as to the result. Old men 
with asthmas of half a century’s ex- 
istence were barking at each other 
in a sort of tone of opposition. Old 
ladies moaned with pains either real 
or imaginary. Young men worn 
down by viceand immorality, watched 
the opening of the door of Bolus’s 
cabinet with as much anxiety to enter 
as though they would there step into 
the waters of Siloam. Very fat men 
were puffing in arm-chairs by the 
hour together, till they should be 
admitted to a conference with one 
who would teach them how to be- 
come spare “ without starvation, ex- 
ercise, or doctor’s stuff;” and little 
plethoric women were sighing for 
Bolus’s specific for making fat people 
lean, and short throats long ones. 

Every minute, or nearly so, the 
“rush” became greater to the doc- 
tor’s, till at length the rooms, pass- 
age, and staircase, were literally 
crammed. For all the partisans of 
these homeopathic “ rushings” there 
were prepared by trituration, and 
other means which we shall proceed 
to explain, certain “attenuated” and 
“diluted” substances, of an infinitely 
less medicinal character than “ bread- 
pills;” and in order that we may 
avert the wrath of the homeopathic 
professors, we will here give the 
means of preparing homeopathic cu- 
ratives as set forth by one of the 
gentlemen who administer drops of 
nothing to cure inflammation of the 
throat, lungs, and bowels. 

“ A few words will suffice to ex- 
plain to a general reader the pa 
of the preparation of homeopathic 
medicines, and to set him right upon 
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a point which has hitherto been the 
subject of much misrepresentation ! 

“Mineral substances are, in the 
first place, subjected to trituration, by 
which they are reduced to a fine 
powder. One grain of this powder is 
then put into a small porcelain mor- 
tar with thirty-three grains of sugar 
of milk (a substance not possessing 
any medicinal quality), and after hav- 
ing been thoroughly blended with a 
bone spatula, the mixture is pounded 
for six minutes; it is then detached 
from the bottom of the mortar and 
pounded for six minutes more; thirty- 
three grains of sugar-milk are then 
added, and the process repeated ; 
after which a third quantity of thirty- 
three grains of the same inert sub- 
stance incorporated with the mass 
completes the first attenuation.” 

Poor unfortunate, solitary “grain 
of mineral substance,” how we pity 
thee! Already thou hast been pum- 
melled and powdered, pestled and put 
upon, by ninety-nine grains of no- 
thing, and thou art lost amidst the 
never-ending phases which thy nine- 
ty-nine competitors are constantly 
assuming. But thou art yet de- 
stined to other more vigorous and 
depleting treatment. So prepare, 
poor, solitary, single grain of “ mine- 
ral substance,” for the worst! 

“For the next attenuation, one 
grain of the preceding hundred 
grains is taken, and undergoes the 
same process, with the addition of 
ninety-nine grains of sugar of milk, 
and so on till it reach the millionth 


great mind to make a million ‘notes 
of admiration). “The powder is 
then dissolved in a mixture of alcohol 
and water, and the same mode of 
procedure adopted, to obtain a higher 
degree of attenuation.” 

Dear departed grain, single and 
solitary of “ mineral substance,” thou 
art then lost for ever! Oh,no! one 
hundred thousand millionth part of 
thee, if cast into the Northern Ocean, 
would destroy or cure, kill or invi- 
gorate, nineteen thousand whales, and 
every shark in the universe, save and 
except homeopathic sharks. 

Finally, “From vegetable sub- 
stances, the juice expressed (or, if 
dry, the extract made) is reduced to 
the state of a concentrated alcoholic 
tincture, whereof one drop is mixed 
with ninety-nine of alcohol, and the 
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solution then shaken, and so on, to 
the rurrtretu dilution, which is the 
highest in general use.” 

Imagine this, ye sleepless, wake- 
ful, suffering sons of Adam in hos- 
pitals, workhouses, asylums, who on 
sick-beds and mattrasses sigh for re- 
pose! Ye can obtain rest, ease, hap- 
piness, by taking one drop of the 
thirtieth dilution of a “ concentrated 
alcoholic tincture,” made of one 
grain of opium! and ninety-nine of 
spirits of wine! ! 

We are awfully afraid that we 
shall be mistaken for jokers. We are 
no such thing. Upon our words and 
honours, and all that is most dear to 
us, we have cited, verbatim et lite- 
ratim, the very phrases, without 
changing a letter of the most “ ta- 
lented,” convinced, and hardy homee- 
opathists of the day. This is “the” 
principle of small doses! and these 
are the proportions which he defends 
as the most healing in their adminis- 
tration. We think it “humbug.” 
Against this term he inveighs in his 
work before us, and therefore, to 
avoid an homeopathic duel, we will 
simply designate it—* GAMMON !” 

“Every medicine will cure a dis- 

ease the exact image of which it can 

produce artificially on a_ healthy 
person,” was the saluting or all-hail! 
phrase of Bolus when a new patient 
was introduced into his reception- 
room. This doctrine was, however, 
sometimes disputed, and we have 
heard of the following “ posers :”’— 

1. “If a scald or a burn must be 
cured by hot applicants, how comes it 
to pass that cold potatoes and cold oil 
have cured millions ?” 

2. “If a healthy person take ca- 
momile-tea in the morning, it will in- 
crease his appetite for breakfast, how 
happens it, then, that the convales- 
cent is ordered to imbibe the same 
beverage to produce the same re- 
sult ?” 

3. “Soda-water is administered as 
a cure for depression and flatulence. 
Will soda-water produce these symp- 
toms on a healthy person?” We 
trow not. 

“ Vinegar applied to the skin 
is a cure for gnat-bites. Will vinegar 
applied to the skin, cure gnat-bites ?” 

Bolus was very strong as to “ regi- 
men ;” or, in plain terms, eating and 
drinking. 

Puncu without lemon or spirits; 
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and only one grain of sugar triturated 
and diluted with thirty-three grains 
of water, 330,000 times attenuated ; 
and one drop of which would, with- 
out spirits, render perfectly in- 
toxicated the whole population of 
London. 

Breaxrast. No tea, no coffee, but 
one grain of cocoa attenuated by a 
million grains of water; no potted 
meats or red herrings, anchovies, 
ham, bacon. 

Dinner. Scrag of mutton! no 
pork, no ham, no fillet of veal, no 
boiled beef, no pure wine, no vinegar, 
no pepper, no glass of liquor, no 
nothing. 

Tea. None at all. 

Surrer. One grain of sugar of 
milk, attenuated by a million grains 
of water; of which one hundred 
grains,—a good supper. No pickled 
salmon ; no oysters ; no lobster salad; 
no cucumber; no fruit-tarts; no 
fruit ; no spirits and water ; no cigar ; 
no pipe ; and, of course, no sleep! 

With all these good things, the 
patients were ordered to take “ suit- 
able exercise in the open air,” and to 
“ keep their minds at ease !” 

A father of a large family was 
taken very ill. His business went 
wrong; he was unable to pay his 
bills; the mucous membrane of his 
stomach became affected ; all his di- 
gestive powers were deranged; and 
his wife, alarmed for his life, took 
him in a hackney-coach to Doctor 
Bolus. 

“ Keep your mind easy,” said 
Bolus. 

“ I cannot,” replied the merchant. 

“ Why not?” asked Bolus. 

“ Because my affairs are deranged, 
and I cannot meet my acceptances,” 
answered the merchant. 

“ Then,” said Bolus, “I cannot 
cure you.” 

“Then,” replied the merchant, 
“you are a charlatan!” and so the 
interview closed. 

In spite, however, of many such 
interviews, Bolus succeeded most 
surprisingly. The “ rushings” to 
his street-door were terrific, and so 
they were to the street-doors of all 
his homeeopathic brethren in the 
metropolis. 

For a very long while homeopathy 
was one of the vagaries of all ranks, 
and people consented to die, to please 
the quack. At length, however, there 
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were tremendous “ rushings” to the 
burial-grounds of London and its 
environs, and the “attenuated drinks” 
got unpopular. It will be so, we 
sadly fear, with that most sober of 
all systems, “ tee-totalism,” to which 
the Irish have been “ rushing” in 
such masses; but at any rate the 
homeopathic system is “ rushed after” 
no longer, and when I last saw Bolus 
his attitude and aspect may be thus 
described. 

Ilis Servant, once powdered and 
bedizened, now wearing the remains 
of extinct glory in the shape of plush 
knee-breeches once yellow, now dyed 
with grease and the dust of the knife- 
board. Coat,—greasy collar, and out 
at the elbows. Stockings, — white 
cotton, dirty, and tumbled. 

His Wairtnc - Rooms. Journals 
of a fortnight old on the table, win- 
dows uncleaned, the rooms empty. 

His own Room. Covered with 
letters of former times—bright, bright 
days, never to return ! 

oe Unshaven, in a worn- 
out dressing-gown, picking his teeth 
with an old pen, looking quite as 
diluted as his drinks, and swearing 
at the fickleness of man. 

His Purse. As attenuated as his 
*“ concentrated alcoholic tincture,” 
and displaying one half-sovereign to 
200 half-farthings. 

There is another class of “ rush- 
ings” to which he was likewise sub- 
ject when last I saw his sad and dis- 
contented visage ; it was the “ rush- 
ing” of tradesmen with their bills, de- 
manding payment, and vowing they 
would not leave his house without 
being paid! Lack-a-day! lack-a-day! 
that was homeeopathy with a witness ! 
No gold, but plenty of promises; 
attenuation upon attenuation, and 
dilution upon dilution! The “ rush- 
ings” soon ceased ; except one more, 
and that was a “rush” to the Queen's 
Bench. Bolus, adieu! 


I once had an aunt, and her name 
was Cullis. She was exceedingly 
little, but amazingly good. She lived 
the life of a saint, and died the death 
of one. I mention these facts simply 
in the way of introduction to the 
“ rushings” of hydropathy, or the 
“ cold-water cure.” Dear aunt Cullis, 
I will rescue thy memory from ob- 
livion! Iwill bring thee forth from 
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that obscurity in which thy dis- 
coveries have so long remained! I 
will beard this Graefenberg hero, this 
Vincent Priessnitz, this “ Génie de 
Teau froide” (as his patients in 
Wallachia and Moldavia have de- 
signated him); and will shew that 
aunt Cullis was the inventress, if not 
of cold water, at least of its applica- 
tion to all disorders. 

“ Water for ever I” was the motto 
of the Cullis family 268 years ago; 
and aunt Cullis was so proud of it, 
that she resolved during a long and 
admirable life to apply its principle 
to her practice, and to inculcate the 
glorious dogma of hydropathy. Alas 
for the good old lady, she never 
dreamt of that endearing term, hy- 
dropathy! She was no scholar. 
“ Two and one make three, and one 
make four,” was the extent of her 
arithmetical knowledge; and as to 
science—* throw physic to the dogs,” 
was the ne plus ultra of her system 
of therapeutics! To learned men 
who had advanced the different 
branches of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and etiology, in felt and 
confessed the utmost gratitude ; but 
“ coLp WATER” was her specific, and 
John Wesley was her great authority. 
Cold affusion was her delight, spring- 
water was her nectar, rain-water was 
her tea-pot’s idol and her flower- 
pot’s joy. River-water rejoiced her 
washing-tubs, sea- water was her 
strongest aperient, and mineral water 
her chosen tonic. “ Cold water for 
ever !” was her cry long before either 
Priessnitz or hydropathy were in- 
vented. 

If aunt Cullis rose with a headach, 
pitchers of cold rain-water were 
poured over her noddle. If sore throat 
visited her, gallons of pump- water 
were passed down the tube. When 
cold, she took iced water to make 
her “ glow;” and when warm, she 
drank river-water to promote per- 
spiration. In her opinion mutton- 
chops never digested so well, as when 
floating in pump-water in her sto- 
mach; and it was her decided 
opinion that persons might live a 
hundred years, if they remained 
faithful during their whole lives to 
this beverage. Intermittent fever she 
cured by wet bandages round the 
stomach, a sitz bath, and cold water 
drink. Catarrh, by wrapping herself 
up in a newly-mangled sheet first 
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dipped in cold water. Pain at the 
chest, by rubbing the part affected 
with ice till it became cold water ; 
and so on with all the other maladies 
of her extensive acquaintances from 
hooping-cough to dropsy, and from 
chilblains to ophthalmia. 

And yet it is my duty to record, 
for the sake of truth and order, that 
dear aunt Cullis at length died, full 
of graces and virtues, I admit, but 
not full of years, for she did not live 
to sixty. Her cold-water system was 
undoubtedly the only cold portion of 
her character ; but Death would not 
put up with any palaver, and so dear 
aunty died! 

Now I have only recorded these 
facts by way of entering a caveat 
against Priessnitz’s patent, since long 
before any of his marvels at Graefen- 
berg aunt Cullis was quite as pro- 
digious in London. 

Having thus satisfied my feelings 
of nepotal affection and gratitude, I 
proceed to notice the mighty “ rush- 
ings” to the one and the wells, the 
springs and the rain-tubs, now going 
on in this our own wondrous metro- 
polis. 


“* THE HYDROPATHIC SOCIETY. 
(From The Times.) 


“« At a meeting of friends of humanity 
and science, held the 17th of March, 
1842, at the public room of the Society 
of Arts, Adelphi, London, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the extra- 
ordinary facts reported by various au- 
thors, at home and abroad, to have taken 
place at Graefenberg with reference to 
the cure of diseases by the various ap- 
plications of ‘ cold water,’ suggested and 
practised there by Vincent Priessnitz, it 
was resolved as follows :—That the sub- 
ject is one deeply interesting to the 
cause of humanity and of science, and 
eminently deserving of an unprejudiced 
and careful investigation. Thata society 
be now formed, to be called ‘ The Hydro- 
pathic Society.’ That persons subscrib- 
ing one guinea per annum to the funds 
of the Society shall be members thereof, 
and entitled to receive the papers re 
lished by the Society, and to attend its 
general and public meetings. That the 
objects of the Society shall be, —1. To 
make inquiries and collect authentic in- 
formation on the past, present, and future 
proceedings of Vincent Priessnitz at 
Graefenberg in Silesia, in Austria, with 
reference to the cure of diseases by the 
various applications of * cold water,’ sug- 
gested and reported to be practised there 
by that individual, and with reference to 
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the subject of hydropathy generally. 
2. To publish the result of the inquiries 
made by the Society ; and, lastly, if the 
system be found worthy of public notice, 
to promote its adoption as a matter of 
humanity.” 


So the society was founded; hy- 
dropathy has been ae other 
“rushings” to the Adelphi have since 
occurred ; pamphlets and volumes are 
“rushing” from the press with al- 
most fearful rapidity ; and “ Priess- 
nitz and the pump” are beating dead, 
hollow, “ Hahnemann and homeo- 
pathy !” 

Let us now, however, examine some 
of the details of this system which has 
led to the formation of a society, the 
collection of large funds, the adver- 
tising for a suitable mansion and 
plenty of water to form an English 
“ Graefenberg,” and to the active 
proselyting to “ hydropathy” which 
is now going on both at home and 
abroad. 

As homeopathy applies hot to hot 
and cold to cold, hydropathy pursues 
the opposite line of proceeding, and 
each claim to be successful in their 
cures. I have been fortunate enough 
to stumble on a MS. volume of cures 
and non-cures effected by rain, river, 
pump, canal, and other cold water, 
and hot water too, in and about the 
little village of London ; and as there 
is just now a chance that water will 
become scarce owing to the drought 
on the one hand, and to this hy- 
dropathic “rushing” after the fluid in 
question on the other, I really think 
it my duty to give to the public 
some extracts from the Hydropathic 
Album :— 


** CASE ONE. 


“ Alderman Turtle came to the Society, 
awfully afflicted with bleeding of the 
nose, 

“* Treatment. Stripped him of his upper 
garments, applied spunges of cold water 
to his throat and nape of his neck, put 
linen bandages steeped in cold water all 
round his body, placed his feet and legs in 
iced water, strapped ice round his knees, 
and, to keep up the frozen feeling, blew 
on him with three pair of bellows whilst 
he sat in a sitz bath, and in a thorough 
draft. He swallowed six quarts of fil- 
tered water, submitted after filtering to 
the action of ice. 

“N.B. The bleeding of the nose stop- 
ped, but the alderman was seized with 
intermittent fever. 

“ Treatment. Re-plunged him in a cold 
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bath ; gave him cold water till his stomach 
refused to swallow any more ; brought on 
a violent perspiration. 

“N.B. The perspiration ceased, and 
was followed by nervous fever. 

“ Treatment. First a cold foot-bath, 
then a sitz bath for an hour, then a wet 
sheet for every half hour. This produced 
sleep. 

** N.B. The sleep was a long one, and 
the alderman died.” 


“ CASE TWO, 
(From the same Transactions.) 


“« The Rev. Mr. See-Saw, a dissenting 
minister, of the Independent denomina- 
tion, afflicted with obstructions of articu- 
lation brought about by over-screaming 
at the Anti-Corn-law Conferences, Crown 
and Anchor, Strand. 

“ Treatment. The part affected was 
pumped upon for two hours at the pump 
of Saint Clement Danes’, and rubbed all 
the time by the secretary of the Hydro- 
pathic Society. 

“ N.B. The reverend divine caught an 
inflammation of the chest. 

“‘ Treatment. Placed him in a sitting. 
bath heated to 60° Fahrenheit, and 
renewed every hour till the patient was 
seized with trembling of the limbs. Cold 
bandages applied to the chest, and cold 
water to the extremities after the warm 
bath was over. Put to bed in cold wet 
sheets, with cold bandages, 

“N.B. Found stiff in the morning. 
The Anti-Corn-law Society passed a vote 
of censure on Saint Clement Danes’ 
pump. How ungrateful! It was not the 
fault of the pump.” 


“ CASE THIRD. 


“ Miss Angelina Maria Charlotte 
Lucy Antonina Scrubbs, aged eighteen, 
afflicted with chilblains. 

“« Treatment. Hot water and hot ban- 
dages. 

“ N.B. No relief. 

“ Treatment. Then cold water and cold 
bandages. 

« N.B. Rather worse; and Miss An- 
gelina, &c. fell ill of a ‘common sore 
throat.’ 

“ Treatment. Cold water gargle, frice 
tion, and a heating bandage. 

“ N.B. Quincy followed. 

“ Treatment. Bandages of very cold 
water, garglings of cold water continued, 
foot-baths and perspirations, wet sheets. 

“ N.B. Died of cold drinks.” 


I have extracted a few of the most 
striking cases of the benefits derived 
by the patients from cold water, hot 
water, wet sheets, &c. in their various 
appliances. Deeply do I regret that 
want of space compels me to de- 
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sist from making any more quota- 
tions. It is, I think, clearly esta- 
blished that hydropathy has the great 
merit of changing the original dis- 
order into one of a more active and 
decided character, and of bringing the 
patient into the same degree of tem- 
perature as the remedy applied — 
viz. that of very cold water. 

Yet public meetings are being con- 
vened, public subscriptions are being 
made, and public “ rushings” are 
taking place after hydropathic pro- 
fessors, whilst senaahiaae and volumes 
are making their appearance, to the 
joy and rejoicing of printers and pub- 

ishers. 

Oh, what a “ rush” there was to 
the Adelphi a few nights ago to hear 
the “ Report” of the cold-water com- 
mittee. A few unbelievers endea- 
voured to throw cold water upon the 
subject, but it would not do. The 
meeting was under the influence of a 
strong sudorific emotion, and spring 
water was in an immense majority. 
The “ rushing” of the shower-bath 
down the back and limbs ; the “ rush- 
ing” of the water from the pumps 
for private drinking; the “ rush- 
ing” of the gargles of best “ agua 
pumpi” or “ aqua cisterni,” still re- 
sounds in my ears; whilst I behold 
the hydropathic victims “ rushing” 
into “ cold-baths,” “ plunging-baths,” 
and “sea-baths,” apparently ignorant 
that these “rushings” will terminate 
in that “ bourn” from which there is 
no “ rushing” for its recipients. 

Reader! stop, and beware, for this 
cold-water vagary will be the death 
of you! 

Do any of our fair readers recol- 
lect the “ rushing” after “ Olden- 
burgh bonnets?” If not, we will 
attempt their description. And really 
that description will cost us but lit- 
tle trouble,—for it may be summed 
up in a few words—an “ inverted 
coal-scuttle.” But then the coal- 
scuttle we mean is none of your mo- 
dern-sized scuttles, only holding a 
bushel of coals, but a true ancient 
coal-scuttle, containing at the very 
least a sack. The introduction of 
Oldenburgh bonnets changed all the 
habits of society, so long as they 
lasted, and metamorphosed every 
thing. No two ladies could sit “vis- 
a-vis” in a carriage with Oldenburgh 
bonnets. No persons with those ar- 
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ticles on their heads could approach 
each other nearer than six feet. Hack- 
ney-coachmen used to look affrighted 
when two of these documents pro- 
posed to encumber their vehicles. 
Little heads, well made and pretty, 
resembled landscapes at the end of 
long vistas. Plain ladies added some 
twelve inches to their length, and 
hid their unfortunate features at the 
veriest end of their coal-scuttles, 
Grandmammas, mammas, old maids, 
young maids, and every other de- 
partment of the female sex, “rushed” 
into these bonnets; but with very 
different intentions and feelings, we 
admit. The nut-brown maid, with 
rosy cheeks and curling ringlets, se- 
lected bright colours and striking 
ribands, knowing full well that he 
who should turn round in the street 
to peep into her “ Oldenburgh” 
would find the wherewithal to grati- 
fy his inquisitiveness. Far different 
were the feelings of “ very respectable 
young women,” such as we now have, 
unfortunately, in our mind’s eye, 
who, with hair most brightly red, 
faces most exceedingly pale, nay, 
white, and, moreover, adorned by 
the remains of a complaint commonly 
called (no, we will not venture 
to write the name; but Jenner was 
celebrated for the discovery of its an- 
tidote) “rushed” into these coal-scut- 
tles with indescribable joy. There 
they were, snug and comfortable. 
No eye could penetrate into their ob- 
scurity ; no Dollond’s telescope could. 
reach the depths of their forest; 
there were no back windows to let in 
daylight ; and in front, they even 
sometimes added the shade of a veil! 
Yes, we have seen this with our own 
mortal eyes. A veil anp an Olden- 
burgh bonnet! We had a sister once 
fine, fair, and forty. Charming wo- 
man! We could ordinarily have seen 
her face from one end of Piccadilly 
to the other, so noble was her 
appearance, and so “ full-moonish” 
her aspect. But the “ Oldenburghs” 
destroyed all fraternal pleasures. 
The full moon’ was _ literally 
eclipsed ; and many a time have 
we passed dear Eliza in the street 
without knowing her. She could 
see us—saucy creature as she was 
— from the profound abysses of 
her concealment; but we could not 
discover her. Her head, her eyes, 
her mouth, her fine rows of white 
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teeth, were all concealed at the 
veriest end of all ends of the coal- 
scuttle Oldenburghs, and umbrellas 
and parasols went out of fashion. 
‘Then it was that small parasols suit- 
able for dolls and little dears of five 
years of age would have, indeed, been 
sensible and proportioned; but now- 
adays, when ladies “ rush out” of their 
bonnets, turn them up into the air, 
and scarcely cover one-third of their 
pretty heads, the “ rushing” for small 
parasols of twelve inches cireumfer- 
ence is perfectly unaccountable and 
wonderfully extraordinary. And vet 
what a “rush” there was when the 
first “ parasollette” made its appear- 
ance! all white, to add to the glare 
of the sun; with dimensions quite 
adapted to warm, and even to burn, 
the complexion. Still the ladies 
(God bless them!) “ rushed” for these 
diminutives as though they were to 
shelter and protect, instead of to ex- 
pose them! 

But what were even “ Oldenburgh 
bonnets,” and “ apologies for para- 
sols,” compared with sLack MAN- 
Tuu.As and old black lace? Since 
the “rushing” of the deluge, there 
hath verily not been such a “rush” 
as when first appeared in the Green 
Park a black mantilla! They tell us, 
and we believe it, that for three 
weeks consecutively the young la- 
dies, sweet and charming sempstresses, 
of “Swan and Edgar,” never closed 
their mortal eyes. ‘That “ the” house 
in Regent Street (which lately an- 
nounced in the House of Commons, 
that its receipts were so great, that it 
took light gold sovereigns with the 
greatest of pleasure), known “ par 
excellence” for its fashions and flirta- 
tions, actually received orders for 
three thousand mantillas in one week ; 
whilst the City houses were compelled 
to issue bulletins every half-hour, 
and place them in conspicuous parts 
of their windows, announcing the ar- 
rival of so many dozen within the 
last thirty minutes. In fact, in less 
than fifteen days, so awful was the 
“rush,” that the whole British ladies 
became a nation of mantillas! 

Then followed black cloaks, black 
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silk shawls, and black scarfs. All 
was black; all was silk or satin; 
and then all was velvet. Still the 
mantilla preserved its sway; it had 
taken a fast hold of the affections of 
all classes of the feminine gender ; 
and there is now as much chance of 
driving roast-beef from our shores as 
there is of transporting black mantil- 
las. No class, no grade, no virtuous 
washerwoman, dirty drab, impudent 
kitchen - maid, thieving cook; no 
smart nursery-maid, hght-tripping 
milliner's apprentice girl, or ae 
woman to baby-linen warehouses ; 
no charming barmaid, affected femme 
de chambre, or my lady’s favourite 
maid; no farmer’s wife, manufac- 
turer’s spouse, or tradesman’s “ better 
half ;” no squire’s lady, no duke's 
duchess, no countess, and no queen, 
can or need, in these days of man- 
tillas, be without one of these co- 
verlids for the shoulders, these hiders 
of all deformities, and these friends 
to all ages and proportions. For 
there are mantillas from seven shil- 
lings to seven pounds,— of all sizes 
and shapes, with or without fringe, 
lace, tassels, and other ornaments. 
“Rush up, ladies—rush up! here 
are the greatest collection of black 
mantillas ever yet discovered, made 
known, or advertised in any of the 
planets! We are selling, ladies, a 
thousand an hour. Light gold taken 
in exchange. ‘ Rush’ up, ladies— 
‘rush’ up! we have long, short, 
square, round, rounded at the ends, 
just as you please. Fix your own 
price, and we have the article to suit 
you ; black black, brown black, blue 
black, velvet black, black ; all shades 
of all blacks; with laces broad and 
laces narrow, laces worked and laces 
plain; cords, ladies, silk cords, worsted 
cords, cotton cords, velvet cords, 
plush cords, French cords,—all as 
you like, ladies,—all as you like: so 
‘rush’ up— rush’ up! or soon there 
will be no more mantillas! !” 

And there was a “ rushing” with a 
vengeance! We were carried off 
our legs, lost our centre of gravity, 
and resolved, without delay, to close 
these our 

“ RUSHINGS.” 
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THE ART OF CONVERSATION.” 


Cartars OrtANDO SaABerTAsu, to 
whom the polite world is already 
indebted for many favours, has just 
placed them under an additional ob- 
ligation by the publication of a little 
volume on the above difficult and 
interesting subject, —interesting, be- 
cause it affects almost ev ery passage 
in the life of the social, articulately- 
speaking animal,—diflicult, because 
to be saved from insipidity and un- 
profitableness, it requires to be treated 
in the most delicate, graceful, and 
sprightly manner. In our opinion 
the gallant horse-grenadier has suc- 
ceeded in his bold adventure; and, 
as we may be supposed to be a little 
prejudiced in favour of our old con- 
tributor, we propose to advance some 
reasons in support of that opinion. 
But first let us allow our author to 
explain the object he has in view. 
Ile says,— 


“1am not, the reader may suppose, 
going to deliver a serious lecture on 
the art of public speaking, whether at 
the bar, in the House, or in the pulpit. 
As little do I intend to lay down rules 
for the manner in which business-discus- 
sions should be conducted, though I 
know that the term ‘ conversation’ is 
occasionally applied to such parleys. We 
say, ‘ | have had some conversation with 
Mr. Parchment about the lease,’ or, ‘ I 
conversed with Mr. Fundwell about the 
investment of the money.’ But this is not 


what I mean; I intend to speak only of 


the conversation of society,—the conver. 
sation carried on between members of the 
polished and elegant classes; and the 
object of which is pleasure, hilarity, 
cheerfulness, and improvement. 
you have been an observer in the world, 
you will see how much information is 
pleasantly conveyed to the mind by its 
means; and how often new ideas are 
awakened, and new sources of thought, 
study, and reflection, opene 2d out by a 
little lively discourse. It is by no pro- 
cess of regular schooling that conversa- 
tion effects these wonders, for every thing 
like the pedantry of teaching must be 
banished from its empire ; but by mere 
magic touches that cast a clear and vivid 
light on interesting subjects, give the 
proper direction to the Jistener’s inquiry 
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and strike off by a few words, perhaps, 
the trammels which had prevented the 
progress of thought. But not to speak 
of instruction alone, recollect how great 
and essential a part conversation acts in 
life and society ; how much of our hap- 
piness, how many of our joys, result 
from pleasant, lively, and agreeable dis- 
course ; consider how often we have seen 
it alleviate pain, sorrow, and affliction, 
and soothe the bed of sickness; and then 
smile if you can, at this attempt to give 
its influence a wider range. Does not 
cheerful conversation exhilarate and ex- 
pand the heart, make the blood circulate 
freely through the veins, brighten and 
give elasticity to the spirit, and cast over 
the whole frame that glow of healthy sa- 
tisfaction which pbysicians deem it the 
greatest proof of skill to call forth? It 
thus acts beneficially on the body even, 
and is one of the best medicines that 
can be administered.” 


This it will be perceived is at once 
simply, perspicuously, and sparkling- 
ly written. It promises well for the 
performance of the task he sets him- 
self. You perceive clearly what it 
is he proposes to treat. He descants 
only on that light and gentle con- 
versation which tends to promote 
the amenities and charities of human 
life, in which either sex may take a 
part, and which, to a certain extent, 
may be to both pleasingly instructive 
as well as exhilarating. He excludes 
that deeper order of conversation 
from which men who have the mighty 
faculty of rifling the brains and ap- 
propriating the experience of those 
with whom they speak, derive the 
largest portion of their knowledge. 
It was by conversation Shakspeare 
and Napoleon acquired the larger 
share of their vast knowledge, and 
this by extending their inquisitions 
to individuals in every walk of life 
and in every grade of society. There 
is no mind, “healthy or diseased, which 
will not yield its gold when put into 
the crucible of the moral alchemist. 
Convivial conversation, in which 
Wit and Wisdom, Learning and 
Genius, assume their most natural 
and delightful forms ; when the par ty 
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consists of friends, scholars, and gen- 
tlemen, is also set aside. Saber- 
tash takes no account of the Cur- 
rans, Sheridans, Johnsons, Burkes 
of the creation. His advice and sug- 
gestions are offered to the well-bred 
multitude ; and his great object is to 
encourage them to become by the 
simple exercise of good temper, good 
nature, and common sense, happier 
and more blithesome people than they 
permit themselves to be at present. 
IIe is an opponent to the utterance of 
the morgue aristocratique and the 
tuft - hunting, which make mixed 
and formal English society as dusky 
and as nasty as a November fog. 
The curse of modern society here is, 
that with the affectation of the most 
chilling quietude there is no ease. 
Every body misdoubts his neighbour, 
and thinks it necessary for his own 
particular to “ assume an imposing 
attitude.” The back is up and every 
bristle on it, but the animal pretends 
to be only stretching itself listlessly, 
and in perfect indifference to all 
surrounding influences for good or 
evil. The man who does not happen 
to be born in the purple, or, in 
Cormenin’s phrase in ridicule of 
the monkey-pretensions of Thiers, 
“eradled on the lap of a duchess,” 
must, if he will not condescend to 
creep in as an adroit sycophant 
(your genuine reptile can get in any 
where), or parade himself as a popu- 
lar buffoon, who has played Punch 
first to the honest vulgar, as author, 
or actor, or painter, or fiddler, or 
dancer, or posture-maker, or quack, 
or conjurer, and is now sought for 
as a monstrosity in good society, to 
be dealt with upon the principle 
Audubon would act towards a bird 
of strange plumage—shot down, 
measured in the extreme length from 
wing to wing, from the point of the 
beak to the tip of the tail, plucked 
of all feathers worth the trouble of 
a pull, and then flung aside a rifled 
carcass ;—the man, we say, who will 
not or cannot adopt either of these 
notable plans of making an entrance 
into fashionable association (society we 
will not call it), must introduce him- 
self with the haughty step of a con- 
queror, and call himself méllionnaire 
or politician, Rothschild or Canning. 
One of the Grecian sages said, “ It is 
better to be feared than to be loved.” 
Chis is true generally. The being 
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loved depends upon others,—the be- 
ing feared depends on yourself. It 
is peculiarly true in fashionable so- 
ciety in England. Our Grenadier 
observes :— 


“The tone and spirit of modern so- 
ciety are decidedly hostile to cheerful 
and interesting conversation. And 
though we may be told that fashion has 
tended to polish and refine manners, and 
to spread far and wide the elegant cour- 
tesy of deportment for which all persons 
of good breeding are distinguished, we 
must still demur to the proposition. 
Good manners result from knowledge, 
good sense, good feeling, and the habit 
of good society ; whereas, fashion cares 
not a straw for sense, feeling, or learn- 
ing, and only lays down a rule of man- 
ners, which the initiated must acquire, 
and act up to, and which prescribes at 
present a stiff, vapid, blasé kind of hau- 
teur, totally inconsistent with healthy, 
sanguine, and elastic feeling, but which 
is easily acquired by all those who are 
destitute of the very qualities from which 
elegant and refined manners can alone 
spring. The exertions of fashion have 
always been directed towards the ex. 
tinction of whatever is elevating in our 
nature. All generous enthusiasm, all 
chivalrous sentiments, are unfashionable. 
Even cheerfulness, good humour, and hi- 
larity, are banished from polite society, in 
order that the dignity of fashionable per- 
sons may not be compromised by sympa- 
thising in the joys or the woes, in the 
pleasures or the sorrows, of ordinary 
mortals.” 


This exposition the coldest and 
dullest crawler in the high places of 
aristocracy would be compelled to 
admit is beautiful, and it is true as 
beautiful. Sabertash has 


‘** Plucked out the heart of their 
mystery.” 


It is selfishness and senselessness. 
They have not even heart enough to 
sin with a relish, fond as they are of 
the pastime. 

Our author farther remarks :— 


‘* Most of the splendid entertainments 
given in the season about town are little 
more than regular tributes paid for a cer- 
tain station in society, or due acknow- 
ledgments for similar value received at 
the hands of others. Almack’s, and some 
of the best balls, look almost like beauty- 
basars, splendidly supplied, no doubt; 
where young ladies, after being well 
drilled in fashionable display, and re- 
lieved—as much as English ladies can 
be so relievede«from all the better feel- 
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ings and aflections of the heart, are regu. 
larly put up to market, like any ordinary 
commodity, or reduced to serve as mere 
bait to parental ambition.” 


Bitter, but true! The female cha- 
racter and the woman’s lot rarely ap- 
pear in so melancholy an aspect as in 
these fashionable beauty-bazars. The 
poor, uninstructed, unaccomplished 
Circassians, who are put up for sale, 
are not conscious of their degrada- 
tion. Sabertash points out to ridi- 
cule the airs and haughtiness which 
English ladies on the Continent as- 
sume towards their countrymen, as 
contrasted with the extreme facility 
wherewith they lend their ears to 
every scurvy companion of a fo- 
reigner; and he tells an amusing 
story of two ladies of rank receiving, 
at a dinner on board a steamer, the 
assiduities of two German cattle- 
drivers with infinite complacency and 
relish. 

The second chapter of this little 
work discusses lofty themes :—‘ Ge- 
neral Rules of Conversation. Po- 
liteness, mauvaise honte, silence, rude- 
ness, bores.” One of the first max- 
ims he propounds is that no topic 
should be treated in a tone unfit for 
ladies’ society ; and he appends to it, 
in a very happy style of expression, a 
proposition that should never be out 
of recollection :—‘ Goop society 
MUST NEVER FORGET THAT IT HAS 
BEEN TRAINED UP UNDER FEMALE 
ruition.” In point of fact, it is only 
after the boy has been moulded by 
ladies’ plastic fingers that he can 
grow up into a gentleman. On the 
point of politeness, he remarks :— 


“* Politeness does not force you to be 
kind, just, generous, humane, and grate- 
ful. It only gives you the exterior ap- 
pearance of being so,—of being what you 
ought to be in reality. And who knows, 
besides,” adds he, slyly, ‘‘ what the mere 
affectation of virtue may produce ?” 


In sooth, politeness is utterly in- 
dependent of mere fashion and mere 
conventional manners: its source is 
in the equal, self-confiding mind ; it 
takes its form and colour from the 
best emotions of the heart. It al- 

ways possesses that genuine ease 
Ww hich, i in Sterne’s words, i is the cause, 
rather than the effect, of familiarity. 
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We hurry on to Sabertash’s really 
cloquent remarks on what would ap- 
pear at first no very promising sub- 


ject in an effusion on the Art of Con- 


versation,— we mean, Silence :— 


“The power of preserving silence is, 
in fact, the very first requisite to all who 
wish to shine, or even please, in dis- 
course; and those who cannot preserve 
it have really no business to speak. Of 
course, I do not mean the dull, ignorant, 
sulky, or supercilious silence, of which 
we see enough in all conscience ; but 
the graceful, winning, and eloquent si- 
lence: the silence that without any de- 
ferential air listens with polite attention 
is more flattering than compliments, and 
more frequently broken for the purpose 
of encouraging others to speak than to 
display the silencieur’s own powers. This 
is the really eloquent silence. It re- 
quires great genius more, perhaps, than 
speaking, and few are gifted with the 
talent; but it is of such essential ad- 
vantage, that [ must recommend its 
study to all who are desirous to take a 
share in conversation ; and beg they will 
learn to be silent before they attempt to 
speak.” 


Assuredly, the voice thus elo- 
quently silent of which our friend 
speaks so fervently, must be of the 
order which Shelley describes,— 


* And Silence, too, enamoured of that 
voice, 

Wraps its mute music in her rugged 
cell.” 


But, under many circumstances, si- 


lence is a great gift,—a great in- 
vention, as Sancho says of sleep,—a 

great blessing occasionally, when you 
are exposed to a storm of voices, and 
a lull has come,—a great relief occa- 
sionally, when you can avail your- 
self of the opportunity of sparing 
your own. We agree, moreover, 
with the gallant captain, that a good 
listener is a black swan upon earth,* 
and decidedly the blackest of these 
swans in modern days are our pseudo- 
cousin and our pseudo-champion, 
especially the latter, from the mag- 
nificent length of his ears, and the 
peculiar ingenuity he displays in re- 

porting upon the suggestion, and 
after the manner of the “ Irish 
echo.” But away with these Arca- 
dians! The model-listener of former 
days was “our ancient friend Don 
om, who, as Byron paints him, is 


= ee 


om « Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima eyeno.”—Ju v. Sat. 
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quite a man to the taste of Sabertash. 
Amidst his many quotations from 

English, French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man poets, he might as well not have 
omitted the following, seeing that it 
is quite germane to the matter :— 


“ He also had a quality uncommon 
‘To early risers after a long chase, 
Who wake in winter ere the cock can 
summon 
December's drowsy day to his dull 
race,— 
A quality agreeable to woman, 
When her soft, liquid words run on 
apace, 
Who likes a listener, whether saint or 
sinner — 
Ife did not fall asleep just after dinner. 


But, light and airy, stood on the alert, 
And shone i in the best part of dialogue, 
ty humouring always what they might 
"assert, 
And listening to the topics most in 
vogue ; 
Now grave, now gay, but never dull 
or pert. 
And _ smiling 
rogue ! 
He ne'er presumed to make an error 
clearer. 
Tn short, there never was a better hearer !”” 


but in secret, cunning 


We apprehend, Sabertash, that 
the whole root of the matter of lis- 
tening, and responding gently and 
appropriately to make the listening 
more sweet and gracious, is all here. 

Crebillon the younger, in a novel 
which few read nowadays, but whose 
title Sterne has made immortal, Les 
Egaremens du Coeur et de T Esprit, 
insists, I remember, in the person of 
one of his cleverest characters, that 
the real art of conversation consists 
in always speaking of yourself and 
keeping yourself the topic of dis- 
cussion. Versace admits that people 
will rail at you for this, but you 
have nothing to do but laugh at it 
as the sneering of impotent envy, so 
long as you can keep possession of 
the stage. They are only enraged 
because you deprive them of the op- 
portunity of speaking of themselves. 

Sabertash moralises in the opposite 
vein, He denounces the egotist as 
the worst of all social bores. Indeed, 
he consigns him to perdition in the 
opinion of all gentlefolk, under the 
description of “a boa-bore ready to 
slime over every subject of discourse 
with the vile saliva of selfish vanity.’ 
We are next led by our gallant 


The Art of Conversation. 


guide to the consideration of the ac- 
quirements necessary to enable one 
to shine in conversation. Upon this 


subject the captain is peremptory :- 


*‘ Whoever would shine in polite dis- 
course must, at least, be well versed in 
the philosophy of life, and possess a fait 
acquaintance with general and natural 
history, and the outlines of science ; and, 
though he need be neither a poet nor 
an artist, he must be well read in po- 
etry and acquainted with the fine arts, 
because it is only by their study that 
taste can be cultivated and fancy guided, 
A familiarity with the fine arts is neces. 
sary, in fact, to give him a just percep- 
tion of the sublime and beautiful, the 
very foundation whence our emotions of 
delight must arise. Any one attempting 
to shine in conversation without pos- 
sessing the trifling acquirements here 
mentioned — for I have said nothing of 
learning and science — will most as- 
suredly make an indifferent figure, and 
had, therefore, better content himself 
with simply pleasing by unaffected cheer- 
fulness and good-humour, which is within 
reach of all.” 


In the main we agree with our 
friend, but the standard of capability 
is not quite so low as he seems to 
estimate it; and surely his own re- 
collection must suggest to him the 
names of several individuals whose 
conversational powers were of the 
shining order, but who were, never- 
theless, deficient in many of the 
points of acquirement he enumerates. 
No man can shine upon every topic ; 
but, taking care not to get out of his 
depth, any gentleman of good in- 
formation may, by referring to the 
statements and observations of other 
speakers, bear a pleasant part in 
well-nigh any discourse. Sabertash 
has a genuine contempt, which we 
share with all our heart, and all our 
soul, and all our strength, for “the 
privileged wit,” and “ the funny man 
of a circle who expects and is expected 
to keep the table in a roar.” They 
are no better than common nuisances, 
whom every gentleman ought to re- 
gard with that “deferential horror” 
under whose influence Curran de- 
scribes “the stormy wave of the 
crowd” receding at the approach of 
an informer. It is quite true, 


“<The man of real humour and gen- 
vine pleasantry is a rare apparition in 
the world, and has, besides, a difficult 
character to support ; roR Wits NOY OFTt 
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THAT A PERSON WHO 
LAUGH IS LONG 
LOVED,” 


MAKES 
RESPECTED 


OTHERS 
AND BE- 


This last maxim ought to be en- 
graved on the heart's core of every 
man of genius who is of genial tem- 
perament and social disposition. It 
is scarcely credible how much in- 
jury such men inflict on themselves 
in this cold world by being too good- 
natured —by yielding too easily and 
too frequently the use of their fine 
faculties to administer to the gratifi- 
cation of others. The following piece 
of advice should be religiously at- 
tended to by every gentleman whose 
manners and address are not quite 
formed :— 


“« Never attempt to copy the manners 
of another, Such second-hand imitations 
always look foolish. Avoid affectation 
as certain ruin ; it is the bane of the ris- 
ing generation; for whether you affect 
the man of consequence — the exquisite, 
exclusive, or superlative— you will be 


“ Milor Trotter Chigswell.” 
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sure to appear superlatively ridiculous 
the moment you come within the obser- 
vation of any one possessing the least 
knowledge of the world. As to the 
affectation of singularity, it is only the 
first step towards acting the buffoon. 
Try, therefore, to be polite, good-hu. 
moured, and unassuming; and if you 
cannot make this simple effort you have 
no business in society.” 


Gentle reader, with a better admo- 
nition we could not dismiss you ; take 
it to your heart. We have given 
you some little taste of a work every 
line of which will reward perusal. 
There is a frankness and unaffected- 
ness about the style in which it is 
written which cannot fail to refresh 
and please you; and the matter, pro- 
ceeding as it does from the pen of a 
soldier and a scholar—a man of vast 
and varied experience in many lands 
—who has still preserved the youth- 
ful “whiteness of his soul” and 
freshness of his heart, is worthy the 
vehicle in which it is conveyed. 


“ MILOR TROTTER CHIGSWELL.” 


Are the venerable Josephisms of 


Paris equally ancient in London? In 
plainer English, has every story 
which may be denominated an old 
Joe in the one capital become equally 
usé and antiquated in the other? 
Perhaps not. By way of trial, how- 
ever, we shall record one. 

John Trotter, we are informed by 
our eminent historian, was a great 
oddity ; so odd, indeed, that our in- 
credulity threatens to commence at 
the very outset of the tale. We can 
scarcely bring ourselves to believe 
that any “Jean Boell” ever could 
have behaved quite so foolishly as 
this hero. Miélor Trotter, it appears, 
was an English gentleman of good 
fortune, having been “ well off” from 
his boyhood. Besides, in his mature 


age, he succeeded to a large stock of 


cash, and also to some lands, demised 


to him by a wealthy cheesemonger of 


Nottingham, named Chigswell. With 
all these advantages, instead of enjoy- 
ing himself quietly at home, we are 
told that he gradually became tired 
of English life,—tired of hunting, 
drinking, farming, gambling, horse- 
racing, love-making (but this was 


after a disappointment), — tired of 


every thing, even of his own elbow- 


chair, and suddenly went over to 
France. But why? Not merely, it 
seems, to “ make himself unasey,” but 
with the specifie purpose of secking 
adventures, and in particular to pro- 
vide himself with a French wife! 
Arrived in Paris, he of course 
rented handsome apartments, and, 
like the rest of his idle countrymen, 
frequented the theatres, concert- 
rooms, promenades, restaurants, and 
coffeehouses, spending much money 
and deriving from it very little amuse- 
ment. By his observations on the 
fair sex, however, he found himself 
agreeably surprised. Notwithstand- 
ing his crotchety notions about mar- 
riage, he had at home been taught to 
believe that French women were for 
the most part meagre, yellow-com- 
plexioned, capricious, and coquettish. 
He found them, on the contrary, 
handsome, rosy - cheeked, good - hu- 
moured, and orderly. His plans, 
therefore, acquired a new émpelus. 
But, forsooth, he must have a ro- 
mantic diaison, therefore had brought 
no letters of introduction except to 
his banker, nor wished for any. As 
already indicated, he was a knight- 
errant in quest of adventures, and 
the foreign lady, if won, must not be 
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so by the mere glitter of English 
gold. She must prefer him for his 
own sake, and his ample fortune 
should rather be an agreeable sur- 
prise to her afterwards. 

Three months had passed away 
without any occurrence which pro- 
mised much for the success of John’s 
plans. At length, something very 
remarkable did turn up! He had 
been, as usual, to the theatre, after 
which, having met with some English 
friends, they had gone to a café and 
ordered a bowl of champagne punch, 
which lasted till after midnight, when 
John walked home considerably ex- 
hilarated. 

His route led him through a street 
rather dull and little frequented. 
Ilere, all of a sudden, his sensibilities 
were shocked by repeated cries for 
help, evidently proceeding from a 
female voice. Hastening up as the 
sounds guided him, he perceived, 
nearly opposite to the porte cochére 
of a handsome house, two drunken 
rascals, who were laughing aloud 
over their own insulting conduct to a 
lady of good figure and respectably 
attired, who seemed in a paroxysm of 
distress and consternation. 

Hereupon, and in one instant, 
John’s resolution was fixed. He at- 
tacked them both; that is to say, 
knocked one down with great facility, 
then put himself into a boxing atti- 
tude to meet the other. That other, 
however, directly ran away, and the 
fallen man seemed already to have 
got enough. John, therefore, be- 
lieved his next duty would be that of 
offering his arm to the young lady, 
with whom he would have the plea- 
sure of walking home. Instead of 
this, she was knocking vehemently 
at the porte cochére of the handsome 
hétel already mentioned. John ran 
up in time, as he thought, to pay his 
respects, but at the same moment the 
vile wicket was opened and she 
stepped in without ever once turning 
her head ! 

“ Exceedingly obliged!” said she, 
in a rather sweet and full-toned 
voice. “ Monsieur est trés-honnéte. 
I am excessively grateful.” 

And, as the French would say, 
cen éoit fait; there was an end of 
the matter. John felt very queer at 
this abrupt finale! 'To many people 
the whole affair might have appeared 
quite insignificant ; but it was not su 
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to milor. Alone he had vanquished 
and put to flight two ruffians who 
were insulting a fashionable and, as 
he believed, beautiful young lady. 
But then the said qualifications of 
youth and beauty, could they be 
sworn to? Yes, assuredly she must 
be handsome. The figure alone be- 
spoke and guaranteed the face. And, 
after the champion-like conduct on 
his part, all the recompense he had 
met with was a vague expression of 
thanks and the door most decidedly 
flung in his face! 

Under such circumstances, John 
could not bring himself to leave the 
scene of action. In the first place, he 
determined to mark the house in 
such manner that, without knowing 
the number, and in defiance of all 
doubt, he might make his way thi- 
ther in the morning. The formation 
of such a memorandum could not 
require much time or trouble. But 
a thousand thoughts traversed and 


jostled one after another through 


John’s confused brain. Over and 
over the question arose,— was the 
lady really respectable, really young, 
and really handsome? This much 
he decided, that an old woman could 
not have moved with such agility, 
nor would an ugly one have been so 
shy of exhibiting her face, for ugly 
people never have any adequate no- 
tion of their own defects. Whilst he 
thus meditated and seemed rooted to 
the spot, a window gently opened, 
and then a voice was heard humming: 
an air; yes, humming, for the night 
was so still that even the buzzing of 
a fly might have been remarked. At 
length, the voice swelled into full 
melody, and he could distinguish the 
popular words, “ Mon cceur soupira,” 
&e. &e. 

By this time the fallen man had 
disappeared, and the street seemed 
completely deserted. John remained 
lost in his contemplations, and always 
staring in the same direction, until a 
corporal of the night-guard came 
gently up and tapped him rather un- 
gently on the shoulder with the de- 
mand,— 

“ Que faites-vous 14?” 

John started, and on looking round, 
pereeived not only the corporal but 
others of the watch, who, as he 
imagined, assumed menacing atti- 
tudes. Being wholly unacquainted 
with the costume and manners of the 
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French police, he immediately felt 
convinced that his two drunken fu- 
gitives had mustered courage, after 
their fashion, and returned with a re- 
inforcement ready to assassinate him. 

‘onsequently, to the no little aston- 
ishment of the corporal, he began to 
deal about his blows right and left, all 
the while roaring for the watch to pro- 
tect him. Being with some difficulty 
made to comprehend the real state of 
the matter, he desired to be left in 
the undisturbed enjoyment of his 
former contemplative attitude. This, 
however, being exceedingly objec- 
tionable in the opinion of the police- 
officer, John, after a long dispute, 
found himself under the necessity of 
passing a night in the watch-house, 
where at last his time was beguiled 
by a sound sleep. 

Knight-errants must of course ex- 
hibit indomitable perseverance. The 
first use which milor made of his li- 
berty next morning was to wend his 
way back to the scene of his last 
night’s adventure. The wicket was 
now open. He went in and found 
the concierge, or house-porter, whom 
he commenced addressing as diplo- 
matically and civilly as his broken 
French would permit. 

“Monsieur le Suisse!” he began, 
taking it for granted that every Pa- 
risian porter must be of Ielvetian 
descent. 

Now it so happened that the con- 
cierge was a decided original —a ci- 
devant brave soldier of the French 
=, with a wooden leg, who cor- 
dially detested the English, and had 
sworn never to lose an opportunity 
of manifesting in one way or another 
his vivid recollection of the field of 
Waterloo, and how le grand Napo- 
leon had been treated at St. Helena! 
From the first moment when John 
Trotter came within his sphere of 
vision, Monsieur le concierge had 
made up his mind that, if possible, 
some trick should be performed 
against the purse, person, or peace of 
mind of our unsuspecting country- 
man. Accordingly, the following 
dialogue took place between them :— 

“Monsieur le Suisse!” repeated 
John, leaning over the half door of 
the porter’s lodge, who was seated 
heside his stove. 

“T am not Swiss,” answered the 
wooden leg ; “it happens that I am a 
trenchman, and I glory in the name.” 
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“T don’t hinder you from being 





French,” stammered John; “they 
are des braves gens; but hark 
you e 


“ Besides, it does not appear to me 
that I have in any degree the air or 
cut of a Swiss,” resumed the old sol- 
dier. 

“Oh! not in the least. I now 
perceive that you have not,” replied 
John; “but I had intended toa 
say 

“Ts it, perhaps, that I have a pro- 
vincial accent, or that I have ever 
been known to eat sourcroute ?” 

* Soorcroote! 1 do not under- 
stand that word,” says John; “ but 
when I called you Swiss, I wished 
only to explain — that is, to put one 
question ——” 

“Now, monsieur, to the point. 
What would you have? Who is it 
that you want to see in this house ?” 

“ T would have told you that long 
ago if you had allowed me to speak. 
I came here pour savoir —to know— 
to make acquaintance 

In uttering these words, John drew 
from his waistcoat-pocket a piece of 
gold, which he placed on the porter’s 
stove, rightly concluding that this 
officiant would not carry his dislike 
of the English so far as to refuse ac- 
cepting their guineas. Indeed, the 
old soldier thought it was decidedly 
better to take money from an enemy 
than from a friend. 

“QLast night,” said our hero, “I 
happened to protect a lady from two 
drunken rascals who were insulting 
her. I knocked one of them down, 
and at last both ran away. The lady 
rapped violently at your wicket and 
paid me some fine compliments, but 
before I could return any answer, she 
had entered and the door was close’ 
in my face. Now, in the first place, 
I wish to know the lady’s name 

“Ah, yes! It was last night very 
late; indeed, it was morning when 
she came home. Yes, yes! I see 
what you are after! I know who it is.” 

And with these words the con- 
cierge grinned with delight, rubbing 
his wooden leg, which was a favour- 
ite trick of his when any thing oc- 
curred that particularly interested 
him. John perceived the grin, but, 
unluckily, quite misunderstood its 
exciting cause. 

“ The lady is young and handsome 
Is she not ?” 
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“Young? Akh quvoui! young 
enough, I presume—that is, for some 
people. As for beauty, I have been 
told that she is superb—in her way.” 

“ Beauty!” repeated John, catch- 
ing at the word : “ by Jove, I thought 
so! There could be no reason to 
doubt about it. Superb, did you 
say ?” (The concierge nodded signifi- 
cantly.) ‘ My good friend, will you 
tell me, how does this young lady 
pass her time? Has she a father or 
mother here? Are there any bro- 
thers or sisters ?” 

“ T will tell you; she lives alone 
and receives no visitors. It is true, 
by the by, that nobody thinks of 
coming to see her. As for pastime, 
her principal occupation through the 
day is to sing. Apparently, she is 
very partial to music.” 

“ Ah, ah !—a musician! So much 
the better. Moi aussi, j'aime la mu- 
sique @ la folie! No doubt she has 
an instrument at her apartments.” 

“1 have never seen one. No— 
stop! She has a kind of little 
guitar with three strings, and pinches 
them very prettily.” 

“A guitar with three strings!” 
observed John; “ that must be but 
a very poor accompaniment. Mais 
revenons! And on what floor does 
this young lady reside ?” 

“ Her windows are on the third ; 
the two last on your left going out, 
and next to the furnished hotel on 
the same side.” 

“ Comment! Are there, indeed, 
furnished lodgings to be had next 
door ?” 

“ To be sure.” 

* Are they comfortable ?” 

* What do you say ?” 

“IT ask if the furnished lodgings 
are a—an—what you call commodable 
—convenable, that is to say, com- 
fortable ?” 

“ Ah, quoui; je comprens. But if 
you were to speak French it would 
be far better.” 

Hereupon, that he might speak 
more intelligibly, John laid down on 
the stove a second piece of gold, 
which the concierge pocketed with the 
utmost ronchalance. 

“* C'est égal,” resumed John ; “ ne- 
ver mind the comfort. But all this 
while, my worthy friend, you have 
not told me the lady’s name ?” 


“The name of the lady on the 
third floor ?” 
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* Yes, to be sure.” 

* Tfer who sings all day long ?’ 

* You know very well that | speak 
of her.” 

“ Mon Dieu! how hasty some peo- 
ple are! But, in the first place, I 
have not told you that she is a méladi” 
(Englishwoman). 

“ Never mind. 
tell me her name.” 

“ Sapperment! But, perhaps, that 
might be an indiscretion on my 
part.” 

Here John had recourse again to 
his waistcoat -pocket, and adminis- 
tered a third sovereign. 

“ She is called Madame Chika,” 
said the concierge, briskly. 

* Madame what? Chique—Chi- 
quette ?” 

“IT did not say Chiquette, 1 told 
you Chika.” 

“ Ah, very well, my good friend. 
That ‘ll do; I am quite satisfied. 
Bien obligé ; an revoir !” 

So John departed from the lodge, 
the old soldier muttering between 
his teeth,— 

* Va, mon gros Goddem! 
ai donné pour ton argent!” 

But our hero did not walk far. 
His next step was to enter the house 
adjoining, where he soon found him- 
self in the presence ofa stout French 
landlady. 

* Madame,” said he, “ I wish par- 
ticularly to lodge at your house.” 

“ That is exceedingly easy, milor,” 
quoth she. 

* And I wish to be quartered on 
the third fioor.” 

“ The apartments are much better 
on the first, mélor.” 

“T have told you that I must 
lodge on the third; but I shall pay 
the same rent as if 1 occupied the 
first.” 

“ Ah, that is 
liberal.” 

“And I must lodge in front; I 
must have the rooms exactly adjoin- 
ing the large house on your right.” 

* The apartments on the third to 
the right? But they are taken, m/- 
lor, and now occupied by a Spaniard.” 

“ You may send the Spaniard any 
where you like, but I must abso- 
lutely have those rooms.” 

“ But, mé/or, notwithstanding 

“ Never mind; I shall pay what- 
ever you choose to ask.” 

* Bien— bien, milor ! 


, 


I beg it of you to 


Je ten 


different ; mélor is 


Tt shall be 
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arranged. I will find out a pretext 
for the Spaniard.” 

“ Yes—yes! Away with him; 
lodge him any where under a pre- 
text. And, remember, I shall take 
possession this evening.” 

“ All shall be ready to receive you, 
milor.” 

Hereupon, as we are informed, 
John Trotter retired quite overjoyed 
at his good fortune. And further, 
we are instructed that, a few hours 
afterwards, he did establish himself 
at the promised apartments, the most 
remarkable part of his luggage being 
an enormous kettle-drum! ‘This ex- 
traordinary object, of course, excited 
no little admiration on the part both 
of the landlady and her other lodgers. 
Ilowever, as they all said, a kettle- 
drum is, no doubt, a musical instru- 
ment quite as well as a_ guitar, 
flute, or violin; and if the rich 
Anglais is partial to it, no matter. 
“ And,” added the landlady, “ he 
pays for all without disputing ; and 
if the drum proves too noisy he 
must pay for his pleasures.” 

John was in ecstasies to find that 
his windows were on an exact level 
with those of the beautiful Madame 
Chika, and to ascertain that the wall 
was not over thick which divided her 
apartments from his own. Still more 
was he delighted in the discovery of 
a large press, almost like a closet, 
whereby the thickness of the said 
wall was, of course, materially dimi- 
nished. Sounds would and did pe- 
netrate. Through the first day, how- 
ever, it happened that Madame Chika 
was extremely quiet. John cherished 
sanguine hopes that possibly she 
might look out of window, and kept 
lolling out for hours together at his 
own in expectation of a rencontre, but 
in vain. Then he walked out, pre- 
tending to take great interest in the 
placards that were exhibited ina shop 
opposite, but ever and anon turning 
his head in hopes that her figure at 
least might be visible through the 
windows, but also in vain. There- 
after he ran back, got into the press, 
and placed his ear close to the boards, 
impatiently waiting for a sound. 

‘Towards the end of the second day, 
and not till then, John’s expectations 
were realised : Madame Chika began 
to sing. She struck up Petit Blanc 
in a powerful tone, and accompanied 
herself on the guitar. 
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Instantly John’s kettle-drum was 
put into requisition, and to do him jus- 
tice, though his mode of performing 
on it was quite of a novel kind, such 
as never had been exemplified in any 
orchestra, yet he had discretion 
enough to avoid drowning the voice 
of the chanteuse. He tried as well as 
he could to follow the inflections of 
the air, and did not stop till madame 
had ceased to sing, when, for the 
first time, he allowed himself the 
pleasure to prove the full powers of 
his instrument, and with five or six 
tremendous blows executed a tri- 
wmphant and sonorous finale. 

By this original method of endea- 
vouring to engage his fair neighbour's 
attention, we are told that John him- 
self was immensely entertained. For 
eight or ten hours daily he con- 
tinued on the watch, and no sooner 
had madame commenced singing than 
John, of course, began beating his 
drum. So matters proceeded for some 
time, till becoming anxious to learn 
whether his performance was duly 
appreciated, our hero paid another 
visit to his worthy acquaintance the 
old concierge. 

“ My good friend,” said he, ap- 
proaching the wooden leg, who 
grinned most portentously, “ I am 
no longer quite a stranger to your 
beautiful lady au troisiéme. I have 
succeeded in making her acquaintance, 
although ——” 

* O, oh!—what, you have seen 
her, then ?” interrupted the concierge, 
with a surprised look. 

“ No; it is true we have not met 
as yet; but every time that she 
sings I beat my drum, and so we hold 
a little musical conversation through 
the wall.” 

“ Bah! So then, monsieur, you 
arethedrummer ?” said the concierge, 
giving way toahearty laugh. “ Yes 
— yes! [I might have guessed as 
much. -And Madame Chika,—rely 
upon it she has heard you. She has 
told me so more than once.” 

“She told you so, indeed? Oh, 

capital—splendid—delicious! I knew 
all along that an acquaintance would 
soon be made up. Now, my worthy 
friend, do tell me exactly, what said 
the young lady ?” 
* She said, ‘ If only [could get at 
the animal who drums in that odious 
manner beside me, I should like to 
break his baguettes oyer his nose !'” 
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At this annonce milor’s visage be- 
came fearfully elongated, but his cou- 
rage did not entirely fail him. 

““ So—so,” he muttered, “ the beau- 
tiful young lady has called me ani- 
mal. But nil desperandum! She likes 
not the drum. Perhaps I do not 
play it well enough. Some other 
means must be tried. I pray you, 
my good friend, do not speak to her 
again about the drummer.” 

All along John had been proudly 
conscious that he had two strings to 
his bow. In early youth he had 
actually taken some lessons on the 
clarionet, and persuaded himself that 
even now he had sufficient command 
over the instrument to manage a 
tolerable accompaniment thereon. 
Instead of desponding, he therefore 
went forthwith to buy a first-rate 
clarionet, which purpose was very 
easily accomplished. Arrived at home, 
he began (without the reed) to prac- 
tise most industriously, though in- 
audibly, the notes of Madame Chika’s 
favourite air. ‘This interval of in- 
tense application on the part of John 
of course afforded a time of silence 
and rest to his neighbours, whereat 
they were not a little surprised and 
pleased. But hard study and per- 
severance will work wonders. Our 
hero had not forgotten the good in- 
structions derived in his boyhood 
from the German band-master of an 
English regiment, and, at length, he 
found himself duly qualified to per- 
form a horrible earicature of Petit 
Blane. ‘The reed was replaced, the 
instrument duly oiled and moistened, 
and after a series of preliminary 
noises, to which the screaming of a 
gander or the falsetto of a donkey 
would be a trifle, the music com- 
menced in right earnest. John had 
naturally a suspicion that the thick- 
ness of the wall was much against 
him ; 
right opposite to the clothes-press, 
and blew as loudly as he could till he 
was red in the face. ‘Then, if tired, 
he ran to the window, still hoping 
that the mysterious lady might also 
come to hers and indicate some ap- 
proval of his exertions. But eight 
long days passed away without any 
such result. John had recourse 
again to his friend the concierge. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, gravely, “ I 
think that I may now, without any 
impropriety, intrust you with my 


he therefore seated himself 
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card, and request an interview with 
Madame Chika. She has sung, and 
T have accompanied her many times. 
Our concert was very pretty ; and in 
solos I brought out such notes on 
the clarionet, as might have been 
heard to the end of the street.” 

“What? Oh, ho! So you are 
the performer on the clarionet ?” 
said the old soldier. “ Hear you, 
indeed! You may well say so. He 
must be deaf as a post who could not 
hear those notes !” 

“ And the fair lady, I hope she has 
not been deaf ?” 

“ Pas de tout. On the contrary, 
she has spoken of you more than 
once.” 

“ Capital !” says John. 
me understand.” 

“Tl tell you all about it. Says 
she, “I hardly know how that poor 
blind beggar, with his clarionet, gets 
so close to my apartments, but the 
noise is dreadful. I might as well 
keep a whole flock of geese to scream 
in my room as live so near to his 
abominable din!” 

This time John 
angry. 

* Bien, bien, mon mad said he, 
knitting his brows; “ I shall not yet 
request an interview with the lady. 
Bon jour : au revoir !” 

John strode away at a desperate 
pace. At that moment he felt no 
disposition to re-enter his apartments; 
and it was not till after a long walk, 
when he found himself far beyond 
the barriers, that he had come to any 
decision respecting his future plans. 
Unluckily if neither drum nor clari- 
onet would answer the purpose, he 
could not flatter himself with hopes 
of being able to play on any other 
instrument ; ; and yet to give in would 
have been irreconcilable both to his 
own feelings and to his character as 
a knight-errant. Chance more than 
reflection at length brought him to 
a decision. Whilst he stood vacil- 
lating and wearied, the tones of a 
tolerably good barrel-organ gave a 
new and inspiring current to his 
thoughts. He listened attentively. 
Yes, there could be no mistake; it 
was one of Madame Chika’s favourite 
airs, and the effect joined with a 
boy’s voice was admirable. Here, 
then, was the grand desideratum ; 
the sure and easy method of pro- 
ducing harmony, at which he had so 


“ Now let 


looked rather 
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long laboured in vain. And yet for 
the moment the consciousness of his 
former failures made him shiver. 

“Tt is true,” said he, “I have never 
in all my life played on a barrel- 
organ, but surely it is quite possible 
to turn the handle.” 

With furious haste, and to the no 
little amazement of the poor Savoy- 
ard, who was stationed at a consider- 
able distance, John made up to him. 

“TI want to purchase thy music,” 
said he, gasping for breath. 

“Oh, monsieur likes my songs! 
Here they are for six sous.” 

“ Songs! I do not want songs. I 
want thy whole music—thine ogre.” 

“ Ogre! Pardon, monsieur, I do 
not understand that word.” 

“Thine ogre, I say!” and John 
rapped on the organ with his cane. 

“Oh, mon Dieu! but I must not 
sell that, it is my gagne-pain.” 

“Thou canst easily find another 
gain-bread. 1 must have this, and at 
any price thou choosest to demand. 
See, here is the ready money !” 

The Savoyard, who, of course, 
would have sold himself and organ 
together for less than half the money 
contained in John’s purse, was easily 
persuaded ; and, after the bargain 
was struck, he kindly agreed for a 
five-frane piece extra, to convey it 
into town, whither our hero, now 
triumphant and in great glee, led the 
way. 

The owners of the hotel were some- 
what startled at seeing their tenant 
bring a Savoyard’s barrel-organ into 
his room; however, he had already 
inured them to his singularities, and 
they trusted that at all events this 
new freak would not last long. 

On the organ being tried, it was 
found to succeed a la merveille. Nay, 
it fitted exactly into the recess of the 
armoire, where the wall was thinnest ; 
and if Madame Chika did not hear 
and applaud him, it certainly was 
not from want of industry on his 
part. From early morning till late 
at night he was incessantly at work, 
including among his performances 
not merely “ Petit Blane,” and such- 
like popular airs, but the overture 
to the “ Caravan,” the overture to 
“ Young Henry,” and other exquisite 
morsels, equally novel and interesting. 

This time our hero felt convinced 
that he had succeeded. ‘True, indeed, 
he did not hear his fair neighbour 
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sing any more; from which the only 
conclusion he drew was, that she 
preferred listening to him. In order 
to make assurance doubly sure, he, 
however, had recourse once more to 
the invalide concierge, who laughed 
aloud as soon as he perceived the 
“gros goddem” approaching. 

“ Well, old fellow,” says John, “1 
think I may congratulate myself on 
having at last found means to make 
acquaintance with Madame Chika !” 

“ Ma foi!” says the veteran, rub- 
bing his wooden leg, “ I don’t know 
what you may have found, but by 
and by I shall tell you something.” 

“ T have found out an instrument 
on which I can play exceedingly 
well. A guitar with three strings, 
or even with thirty strings, would be 
a fool to it. Have you not heard 
me all day? It is 1 who play the 
organ !” 

“ Oho! you are the Savoyard who 
grinds music from morning to night!” 

“To be sure,” answered John; 
“ and Madame Chika, | think, ought 
to have heard me with some satistac- 
tion.” 

“ With satisfaction! I believe you, 
indeed,” said the wooden leg. “ You 
certainly gave her enough of it, and 
her mind at last was made up. One 
morning she says to me, ‘ Concierge, 
that wretched man with his organ 
will™be my death; he has become 
absolutely unendurable ;’ and, ac- 
cordingly, four days ago she quitted 
the house. She would not trust her- 
self any longer in Paris, nor even in 
France, for fear of being obliged to 
hear again the organ, the drum, or 
the clarionet. She went in the first 
place to Havre, from whence she will 
sail to the island of Guadaloupe. 
Probably she has relations in that 
strange country.” 

To John Trotter this was almost a 
knock-down blow. For ten minutes 
he could not find a word to express 
the intensity of his emotions. At the 
end of that time he took the con- 
cierge’s arm with a kind of convulsive 
earnestness, slipped another sovereign 
into his hand, and said,— 

“ You are sure, then, that Madame 
Chika has gone to Havre ?” 

“ Perfectly sure, for I carried her 
luggage to the diligence ; and in case 
that any letters should arrive, her 
address at Havre was to be the Hotel 
de Paris.” 
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Hereupon John’s mind was re- 
solutely wound up. He determined 
that he would instantly set out for 
the coast town, with the intention of 
imploring the beautiful Lady Chika’s 
pardon for having played the organ 
and clarionet; and, at the same time, 
coute qui coute, he would fling himself 
and his fortune at her feet. 

Our hero, of course, did not lose 
amoment. He would have harnessed 
four-and-twenty horses instead of 
four to his travelling-carriage, if by 
that means he could have made better 
speed. Next morning found him at 
the H6tel de Paris in Havre, where, 
in a tone trembling with excitement, 
he inquired for Lady Chika. 

“ Ma foi!” said the landlord, “ if 
you intend to see her, you have 
arrived exactly in the nick of time. 
That lady is on her way to Guada- 
loupe. She has found a vessel, which 
leaves our harbour this very day. 
She is already on board, but the 
vessel is not yet beyond reach, and 
if milor really wishes P 

Milor instantly made his way down 
to the harbour and inquired after the 
vessel that was just then departing 
for Gaudaloupe. Fortunately (at least 
in his estimation) he met with the 
French merchant who had freighted 
the vessel, and desired to be taken 
on board immediately. 

“ Are you then a passenger for 
Guadaloupe ?” 

“ No, I wish only to pay a visit : 
I have a friend on board.” 

“ But the ship is under way, with 
a fair wind, and must not be detained 
for idle visits. Indeed I do not know 
that it would now be in my power to 
stop - 

“ C'est égul!” says John, eagerly ; 
“I shall go even to Guadaloupe or 
the world’s end rather than lose my 
beautiful Madame Chika! What is 
the passage-money ?” 

“Aha! the passage-emoney? It 


depends on circumstances. For ex- 
ample, if you wish to mess with the 
captain 

“ D—n all your calculations! tell 
me at once the highest price that you 
demand for a passage to Guadaloupe, 
and I will pay it you in bank-notes!” 

‘The bargain was struck ; the money 
paid ; and John, half-an-hour after- 
wards, found himself on board l’Es- 
pérance, bound for the West Indies. 
There he immediately demanded 
Madame Chika! ‘The sailors and 
captain could not look at him without 
laughing ; however, they pointed out 
a berth in which he perceived a lady 
reclining, well dressed and of good 
figure; but with her countenance 
turned away, as if unwilling to see 
or to be seen. John was enthusiastic, 
and assumed a theatrical attitude. 

“ Madame,” said he, “ I have come 
to acknowledge my indiscretion, and 
on my knees to supplicate forgive- 
ness. I knew not that you disliked 
the drum, the clarionet, and the 
organ! My efforts on those instru- 
ments were only to attract your at- 
tention, in order that I might have 
an opportunity of assuring you how 


ardently I admire, how sincerely | 
respect and love r 

He spoke with immense fervour, 
and Madame Chika turned about. 


John uttered an _ indescribable 
sound between the foo whoo of an 
owl and the grunt of a boar, then 
stood as if petrified. Madame Chika 
was an old and ugly Nueress ! 

By the time that our hero had re- 
covered from his stupefaction, the ves- 
sel, borne by a favourable breeze, had 
lost sight of harbour. No boats were 
within view, and all sails were set. 
He was under the necessity of pro- 
ceeding to Guadaloupe. John de- 
clared that this should be his last 
adventure «@ da knight-errant, and 
since then he has never thought more 
about marriage. 
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THE ITALIAN TIIEATRE. 


BY AN OLD HAND. 


Ir is said that Rossini, disgusted at 
the praises lavished, and the compli- 
ments heaped upon certain modern 
composers, inexpressibly inferior in 
every natural gift and acquired 
power to himself, and moralising 
upon the insecurity of all earthly 
possessions, whereof— poor spoiled 
child of the theatres !—he ought to 
have known popular applause is the 
least certain, has for a considerable 
time past determined and adhered 
resolutely to the determination of 
writing no more for the stage. ‘That 
an author, whose imagination is still 
not alone in leaf, but in flower, 
whose melodies are still inspirations, 
whose knowledge of the science of 
music is vastly increased, as his later 
operas abundantly prove, and whose 
mastery, therefore, of the powers of 
the human voice and of the multi- 
tudinous resources of the modern or- 
chestra is, perhaps, at its zenith, 
should condemn the aspiring flights 
of his fancy—the thronging impulses 
of his genius, to the grave of silence, 
is not in human nature. The great 
river turned aside from its old chan- 
nel must find and force a new one. 
It is the law of its existence from the 
moment it leaps forth from its foun- 
tain till it is buried in the ocean,— 


** Labitur semperque labetur.” 


It is accordingly in no sort extra~ 
ordinary that Rossini, who made 
much of the delight of our boyhood, 
should again appear before us as a 
composer. ‘The aspect, however, 
under which he once more meets our 
eye presents a singular contrast to 
that under which we first saw him. 
‘The new channel which the river of 
his thoughts has furrowed conducts 
the stream through very different 
scenery from that prevailing for- 
merly, when the dancing, glittering 
waves held their way between sunny 
banks studded with pastoral villages 
and fair cities, and the light barques 


* Gospel according to Saint John. 


felt, which roused the sainted 


of Ninetta, of Figaro, and a hundred 
others, were borne gladly on that 
river's bosom. Sometimes the skies 
were clouded, the tempest howled, 
the lightning flashed, the thunder 
rolled, the face of the waters was 
disfigured, but this was only a pass- 
ing apparition of changeful life. 
Generally the heavens were serene. 
The ‘oedlnealaedan emotion was rather 
pity for the victim, as when Desde- 
mona lies smitten, than terror at the 
tempest. But now mark the change! 
The narrow flood rolls betwixt rent 
rocks which frown in all the savage- 
ness of desolation; darkness is over 
the earth, as though it were the 
darkness of everlasting doom—* the 
eternal blazon” of that tragedy is 

dead 
from their sleep and which the sun 
dared not to behold. 

My metaphor, gentle reader, is 
now fairly earthed after a long run, 
and having enjoyed my intellectual 
exercitation, I may venture to tell 
you in plain English that the writer 
of The Thieving Magpie and the 
Barber of Seville has taken to reli- 
gious composition, and has com- 
menced with a theme no less august 
than that soul-rending passage of the 
crucifixion, —“ Now there stood by 
the cross of Jesus his mother ce 
Rossini has set to music the fine old 
monkish hymn commencing,— 


«‘ Stabat mater dolorosa,+ 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat filius.”’ 


Violent as is the change, we, upon 
the principle that extremes meet, 
should not be astonished at it. In- 
deed, it ought not to surprise us if, 


like Ambrogetti, he had turned 
monk; for our experience serves 
to shew that there is an elective 
affinity betwixt that spurious reli- 
gious fanaticism which is born of 
vanity, and theatrical enthusiasm, 
which is all vanity. A constant in- 


¢ A faithful and elegant translation, as well in Greek as in English, appeared in 
the pages of this Magazine from the pen of Father Prout. The translation in the li- 
bretto, sold at the Italian Opera, is wretched doggerel.—O. Y, 
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terchange of parts takes place amongst 
the professors of either. Our own 
stage has supplied some of its most 
“ powerful preachers” to “the Me- 
thodist tub,” and the tub in return 
has conferred great obligations in the 
comic line upon the stage. Liston, 
whose absence all lovers of laughter 
have so much reason to lament, and 
whose place, I fear, they never will 
see supplied, proved in the exercise 
of his art, wherein he alchymised the 
very ruefulness of his countenance 
into fun, how inter-common are the 
qualities which constitute, and how 
narrow the bounds that divide the 
most successful in the two species of 
actors. ‘This, however, does not re- 
late directly to Rossini; I do not 
mean to place him in the same cate- 
gory with the players. I have no 
notion of confounding the oracle 
with the priest who gives it utter- 
ance. I only speak in the abstract 
of that peculiar “ slough of despond” 
into which the theatrical enthusiast 
is prone to fall when the sacrificial 
fumes of praise, the «cca which gives 
tone and vigour to his existence, 
cease to be supplied, and his altars 
are abandoned for strange gods. 
Nourrit, the celebrated tenor, com- 
mitted suicide, it is said, for the like 
cause. The lot of Rossini, however, 
in his mitigated attempt to take re- 
fuge for the exercise of his genius in 
the sad, solemn effusions of piety, 
from the pomps and vanities of the 
theatres, has been curious. He has 
not been able to escape from the 
theatres. His Stabat Mater is at 
this moment in a course of re- 
presentation at two in this me- 
tropolis. The principal airs are 
introduced at the concerts here and 
in Paris; and, in a word, the per- 
formance is as popular and as at- 
tractive as a new opera from his own 
pen. Ile comes before his old ad- 
mirers with all the piquant grace of 
novelty, and it is the fashion to like 
him in his new garb; and they en- 
core his airs, and clap his choruses, 
with all the late remorse of love. In 
a word, they are determined to treat 
his solemn religious effusion as a 
lyric and histrionic representation, 
and to applaud it to the echo. 

Poor Rossini, it is clear, looked for 
another species of fame — a different 
auditory —a consecrated, and not a 
profane, field for display. He sought 
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the homage of hearts, and not the 
clapping of hands. He hoped, under 
the solemn shrouding of 


“ The high embowed roof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light ;” 


and with the aid of “the pealin 
organ” and the “ full-voiced quire,” 
to 


** Dissolve men into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before their eyes.” 


This, we apprehend, he is never 
destined permanently to attain; nor 
do we believe he deserved even the 
meed of praise which has been as- 
signed to his labour amidst the tinsel 
decorations of a play-house, the glare 
of the foot-lights, and through the 
vocal and instrumental exertions of a 
pack of persons in plain clothes who 
would not seem to have much of the 
air or odour of sanctity about them. 
In point of fact I am of opinion 
Rossini, notwithstanding many mag- 
nificent passages in the Moses in 
Egypt, never had the sublimity and 
fervour of conception, the lofty faith 
in his mission as a man of genius 
which brings the spirit into com- 
munion with another world, nor the 
sense and power of pathos which is 
necessary for cenunciating divine 
conceptions in this. Not so Mozart, 
Weber, and Beethoven; and, one 
and all, they bore this outward sign 
of the inward illumination from 
above. In all their compositions, 
even in those the most blithe and 
lightsome, there is perceptible a strain 
of gentle melancholy ready to sink 
into sadness, which belongs to the 
brightest and most nobly informed 
spirits of mankind since the fall, and 
which never fails to mark the greatest 
and truest works of genius, whether 
by the one or the other of the two 
great creators in the world of mind, 
the musician or the poet. Now in 
Rossini’s compositions this is never 
to be observed, though occasionally 
one may be deceived into the fancy 
he catches glimpses of it. The Italian, 
too, wants that depth and tenderness 
which is so conspicuous in the great 
masters of the German school. No 
man is astonished that the author 
of Don Juan and The Magic Flute 
bequeathed to the world his divine 
Requiem. For the author of Semi- 
ramide and The Thieving Magpie 
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to have produced such a composition 
(exquisite as these operas are each 
of its kind), must have been regarded 
as a miracle. The Stabut Mater of 
Rossini is no miracle, neither is it a 
great achievement. Fashion in Lon- 
don and Paris at present says “ Yes ;” 
so say a host of critics in the journals, 
who always hark into the popular 
cry (at least when it has swelled loud 
enough to reach their ears), and never 
have the boldness and self-reliance 
to try and lead it. But Truth, which 
must ultimately prevail, emphatically 
says “ No!” Meyerbeer had pre- 
viously set thiscelebrated Latin hymn 
to music. He bhetook himself to re- 
ligious composition under the in- 
fluence of deep grief arising from the 
loss of his children. In this, more- 
over, he only returned from the 
passion for the Italian operatic music, 
which begat Z/ Crociato to the studies 
of his youth under the direction of 
the Abbé Vogler, and in the com- 
panionship of Weber. Worldly dis- 
appointment, injured pride, however 
just the cause, form but a poor in- 
spiration for a religious effusion in 
the language of the musician’s heart, 
upon a subject of the deepest and 
deadliest grief whereof the Christian's 
mind can be made conscious, in com- 
parison with the sorrow of one 
“ weeping (like Rachel) for her chil- 
dren, and who would not be com- 
forted, because they were not.”* The 
execution may not, in any commend- 
able degree, have answered to the 
inspiration. I know not whether it 
has or has not. I never heard a note 
of the music. Certainly it has not 
been wafted to us hither like Rossini’s 
composition on the wings of foreign 
Fashion, and accepted as of sterling 
value by the cognate Goddess here. 
{ will not hesitate to maintain, how- 
ever, that Meyerbeer’s translation of 
the hymn into music might easily be 
better than Rossini’s, and yet at the 
same time far indeed from being a 
great or enduring religious composi- 
tion. I confess that the success of 
this piece abroad (such as it is in my 
appreciation and that of those whose 
opinions are far better than mine) 
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has astonished me more than the fact 
of its having drawn full houses at 
home. There is a large class of 
wealthy and well-educated persons 
whose conscientious scruples prevent 
them from entering a theatre. They 
are yet lovers of music, and are glad 
when they can make a compromise 
with conscience to avail themselves 
of the enjoyment which they keenly 
feel from the performance of semi- 
dramatic music, an enjoyment scarcely 
to be understood by us, the old fre- 
quenters of the opera before and 
behind the curtain, who have heard 
every body and seen every thing. 
They are exhilarated with the soda- 
water, we are critical about the 
champagne. The temptation, then, 
of a religious performance which is 
to employ the abilities of the most 
renowned ministers of music is very 
great. Unless, then, persons be of a 
rank in which such scruples as theirs 
rarely prevail, they have no means 
of being delighted with the Staudigls, 
Rubinis, Lablaches, Ronconis, Guas- 
cos, Lutzers, and Persianis, except 
at some public exhibition. Is it in 
human nature, then, to resist seizing 
on the opportunity? No! they 
crowd the theatre, and make one of 
the most good-natured and easily 
pleased majority of an audience it 1s 
possible to imagine ; and they leave 
the theatre satisfied that they ought 
to have been, and were accordingly, 
delighted; but by no means so 
anxious, or [am much mistaken, to 
return as they were to go originally. 
The novelty, no doubt, was charm- 
ing,—the crowd delightful,—the af- 
fair, too, altogether was infinitely su- 
perior to any thing they had ever 
witnessed in Exeter Hall; but if 
they could analyse their sensations 
honestly, they would find they had 
in their hearts pronounced on the 
performance the profane judgment 
uttered by Lord Byron about Para- 
dise Lost :— 


“Very sublime, but sometimes rather 
heavy.” 

They applaud, however, while pre- 

sent, and they speak raptures to all 


* For two years after his children’s death Meyerbeer, it is stated, lived secluded 
from society. During this period of anguish, he poured forth in offerings which one 
trusts were not unacceptable in winning him back peace of mind, this Stabat Mater, 
a Miserere,a Te Dewm, twelve psalms with double chorus, aud eight of Klopstock’s 
hymas for four voices. 
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their “serious acquaintance” after- 
wards. All this is plain to the 
meanest capacity. But I cannot 
comprehend why the Parisians, who 
are in no sort troubled with tender 
consciences, should have come to be 
taken with this Stabat Mater of 
Rossini. There was certainly, or at 
least there ought to have been, 
“ metal more attractive” in a hun- 
dred places than that in which this 
piece, or snatches of it, were per- 
formed, and yet they stamped it 
with their approbation. It must 
have been partly a trick of Fashion, 
partly a movement of Caprice. For 
my own particular, I was deeply dis- 
appointed. I went, as one naturally 
would, with exalted feelings to wit- 
ness an Outpouring on such a theme 
in the best vehicle for intense feeling 
—the human voice, in the exquisite- 
ness of modulated and melodious de- 
livery, assisted by the harmony of in- 
struments, now wrought to the glory 
of the first and sweetest of the sci- 
ences; and, when the might of ex- 
pression is required, by the majestic 
combination of many sounds. It was 
not the old jingling monkish hymn ; 
there is me ed in that and its cold, 
dry details. Every body knows that 
in such a meagre tongue as Latin, it 
would require the genius, the heaven- 
ly tenderness, and lastly the magic 
verse of Virgil, to treat such a sub- 
ject with even the becoming pathos 
and the befitting grandeur. But the 
old rhymes, though in themselves 
naught, are mighty in their asso- 
ciations: that dread scene is rolled 
athwart the mind when “ the earth 
did quake, and the rocks were rent, 
and the graves were opened.” And 
the mother is by the cross; and her 
image in your soul's fancy is beauti- 
ful,—a_ transcendentalism of that 
which the inspired genius of Murillo 
and Raffaelle hath embodied; and 
the tingling in your heart is fraught 
with the feeling of the poet in ‘his 
lone and holy hour :— 


“Ave Maria, may our spirits dare 
Look up to thine, and to thy son’s above ?” 


Your high feelings are unsanctified 
when you enter a theatre and see 
the idle crowd. But yet, you expect 
the music of the great master will 
ivest the naked hymn in sublime 
and touching poetry; and in Rossini’s 
composition you are utterly disap- 
VOL. XXVI. NO, CLI. 
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pointed. There is not a single 
genuine touch of pathos in any me- 
lody or theme for a concerted piece 
from first to last. The only one 
even deserving cordial and unmixed 
praise for the strain and harmony, 
and this from the great grace and 
delicacy of expression, is the final 
quartetto. 
** Quando corpus morietur, 
Fac ut anime donetur 
Paradisi gloria,” 


The only chorus of a high order of 
merit is the last,— 


“ In sempiterna secula,—Amen.” 


The much-vaunted “ Znflammatus et 
accensus,” for the soprano and chorus, 
and the air for the éenor, “ Cujus Ani- 
mam,” are in reality very poor things 
as works of art, and as religious 
effusions despicably cold and weak. 
The instrumentation, too, and the 
choruses throughout, do not rise even 
to Rossini’s own former achieve- 
ments in this way. To say they are 
naught in comparison with the cho- 
ruses and instrumentation of the 
great masters, whilst dealing with 
sacred things, would be superfluous ; 
but they will not even bear compa- 
rison with his contemporary Meyer- 
beer’s productions of the like kind 
in The Huguenots, where he takes a 
theme of sacred music, and attempts 
to depict religious enthusiasm. ‘There 
is much noise,—terrible trumpet- 
blowing,— but no grandeur; much 
affected simplicity, but never one 
touch of pathos. There is not a 
single passage you can take home 
with you. The whole performance 
is vapid, dull, prosy, and wearisome, 
if you were to think fancifully, to you, 
as much on the composer’s account 
as your own: the poor fellow strains 
so painfully for effect. It was a 
great relief to get into the open air, 
and feel you were alive and well, 
after hearing the last blast of Rossi- 
ni’s trumpet. And oh! the encores! 
Rubini had to sing “ Cujus Animam” a 
second time; and he amused me 
much by the knowledge he exhibited 
of his audience, in returning the 
compliment, by giving them, at the 
conclusion of the repeated song, @ 
shake after the English fashion, 
which would have done honour to a 
Newfoundland dog on getting out of 
ariver. Lablache, too, on his repe- 
R 
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tition of “ Lia Mater,” favoured them 
with a roar or two rather louder 
than that by which Achilles scared 
the Trojans after the death of Pa- 
troclus. Both efforts were most en- 
thusiastically applauded. But the 
encores were not confined to these 
two. Pretty nearly every body was 
encored except Ronconi, who sang 
“ Pro peccatis” with the chaste se- 
verity and depth of expression with 
which it ought to be sung. [is con- 
ception of the music was too correct, 
and his execution too true and pure, 
and fraught with the ease of power, 
to please “ the general.” 

I have given the Stabat Mater 
precedence of the regular scenic per- 
formances, because in truth it is the 
only novelty produced during the 
season at the Italian Theatre which 
deserves any serious notice. The 
public mind, too, has been so misled 
about this composition, that it re- 
quired to be dwelt upon a little. As 
to the other novelties, it is impossible 
even to those great Divinities of the 
Theatre, Fashion, Puff, and Humbug, 
to mislead any body about them. 
Beatrice di Tenda is, perhaps, as bad 
an opera as Donizetti ever wrote ; 
and in saying this, I say well-nigh 
every thing that can be said in its 
condemnation. Elena di Uberti is 
another wretchedly flat and dull 
opera, which had been already in- 
flicted upon the ears of the London- 
ers at Covent Garden under some 
other name. Gli Cantatrici Villani 
is a slight comic opera of the old 
school, dug up from the dust of some 
Italian repertory. It is as meagre 
and common-place a composition as 
can be well imagined. Its ponderous 
buffoonery, its laboriously grotesque 
pleasantry, is in some degree leavened 
by the introduction of an air or two 
from better operas ; still even in this 
improved condition jit is a piece ut- 
terly unfit and unworthy to be pro- 
duced on the boards of a great lyric 
theatre. But not alone with respect 
to the character of the operas played 
here for the first time, but, sooth to 
say, in every other respect, this 
season has been the least satisfactory 
to the true lover of music and the 
lyric drama of any within the whole 
range of my recollection. It is not 
that the new manager has been de- 
ficient in enterprise and niggard in 
expenditure; on the contrary, he 
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spared no pains in endeavouring to 
assemble the best company Europe 
could afford ; and he has so far suc- 
ceeded, that when we read his list 
we scarcely know a name we would 
strongly desire to have added to it 
excepting that of Tamburini. But by 
some fatality or other, Mr. Lumley 
has never been able to make full use 
of this fine company. There can be 
no doubt he was anxious to give good 
operas, cast in the strongest possible 
manner ; for which, if we run over the 
names of the leaders in his muster- 
roll, we shall see he had abundant 
materials. There we find Rubini, 
Mario, Guasco, Poggi, Lablache, Ron- 
coni, I’. Lablache, Pauzini ; amongst 
the women we perceive Grisi, Per- 
siani, Frenzzolini, Moltini, Ronconi; 
Grisi, though engaged, “ could not 
come,” haying a sort of left-handed 
scriptural excuse in honour of her 
domestic duties. In other words, she 
had a sum in multiplication to attend 
to, which engrossed her entire time ; 
so, perforce, the manager wasdeprived 
of her great services. But this was 
not all; he lost the conjoint services 
of several others, and absolutely the 
aid of Mario, and probably the pro- 
spect of Grisi’s, through a series of 
squabbles greater in intensity and 
number than I ever recollect to have 
prevailed within the walls of the 
Queen’s Theatre. Some are disposed 
to think that there has been a want 
of tact and generalship on the part 
of the manager. This may or may 
not be. Certainly there was a want 
of experience, without which a man 
could scarcely be prepared to know 
how to deal with such cattle as these 
foreign singers. Perhaps there was 
some want of firmness in the first 
instance when the mutiny broke 
out, for all engagements with the 
[talians are laid down very explicitly 
and very strictly. It is stated dis- 
tinctly what sort of music the artist 
is alone required to sing, and what 
class of characters; nay, what par- 
ticular characters the artist is to be 
called on to perform. It is out of 
the question that the manager can 
for a moment mistake his powers or 
the singer his duties. But with firm- 
ness there must be mixed up a great 
deal of art. You may eventually 
punish a refractory artist who violates 
the contract, but you cannot compel 
him to sing. Meantime you may not 
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be able to supply his place, and the 
injury to your speculation is exces- 
sive. ‘Then in addition to the open 
sulky defiance, there is the subtler 
danger from the facility a great 
singer has of getting sick at a mo- 
ment’s notice ; and half-a-dozen cer- 
tificates from as many M.D.’s, native 
and foreign, to attest the reality of 
the illness. In fact, a manager, to 
deal with these people upon any thing 
like equal terms, ought to be in their 
own phrase, “ un poco piccaro ;” and 
if he should also happen to be like 
Laporte, a foreigner and a play-actor, 
it will be infinitely in his favour. 
The difficulties accordingly which 
Mr. Lumley has had to encounter 
must necessarily have been extreme ; 
and they seem to have assailed him 
in every form, from positive mutiny 
to sham sickness. It is amusing, too, 
to remark that all the squabbles seem 
to have arisen from the same causa 
belli which the poet declares to have 
been more ancient than the war of 
Troy. As the story runs, the manager 
had the audacity at the commence- 
ment of the season to desire to put 
up some of the operas in which Grisi 
has won her laurels. Mario was 
horrified. It was impossible such 
parts as Norma or the lady in Gli 
Puritani could be sung by any body 
but his belle amie. It was sacrilegious 
to imagine it. But Mr. Lumley was 
hardened in his iniquity. What then 
does Mario? Gets sick, of course, 
with disgust and indignation; and 
makes up his mind that, sick or well, 
he will not sing in Grisi’s favourite 
operas with any body but Grisi. The 
manager tries to convict him of pre- 
tending illness, and has him examined 
by his doctor. That gentleman pro- 
nounces him, in Lord Kilmallock’s 
favourite phrase, to be “ as lively as 
a thrush,” and as full of melody as 
a blackbird. Mario, however, has a 
doctor of his own, who pronounces 
chest, or trachea or uvula, I forget 
which, out of order. At all events 
he pledges himself that there is some 
vocal “ screw loose ;” and that, more- 
over, the tuneful signor is labouring 
under constitutional disturbance, or 
something to that effect. And there- 
upon, the tenor, to prove the sound- 
ness of his physician’s judgment and 
the reality of his own indisposition, 
threatens to flog his employer for his 
impertinence in ca!ling on him to 
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fulfil his engagements. All the other 
quarrels arose in like manner from 
the great first cause of fighting. ‘The 
rival pretensions and personal in- 
fluences of the lady-singers over 
their lords and their lovers, set the 
theatre in a blaze which is not yet 
extinguished. There has  conse- 
quently been, generally speaking, the 
utmost difficulty in casting a good 
opera. And this, peradventure, may 
account in some degree, so far as 
Mr. Lumley is concerned, for the 
number of very bad operas that 
have been performed, and for the 
constant repetition of some of them. 
Donizetti has heretofore contributed 
his operas to three out of four of the 
nights in the season. Now I am 
bold to say that, of all the composers 
who ever enjoyed a reputation, and 
whose works were played at the 
great lyric theatres of Europe, Doni- 
zetti is the worst. He has not one 
single high quality to recommend 
him. He has neither imagination 
nor science. ‘There is no originality 
of conception or expression in any 
passage, air, concerted piece, or cho- 
rus, in any one of his numerous ope- 
ras. There are no flowing melodies, 
no sublime or subtle harmonies, no 
knowledge of instrumentation, no 
power of combining and blending the 
effects of the orchestra with those of 
the singers, no capability of convey- 
ing a story in music, no mastery 
whatsoever over terror or pity. His 
operas are utterly unconnected in the 
parts and meaningless as a whole. 
There is no predominant idea or law 
laid down. ‘There is, consequently, 
when you arrive at the end, no ful- 
filment; you see that the action of 
the piece is over and that the curtain 
is about to fall, but the music has 
taught you nothing. As you listen 
you are constantly reminded of Rous- 
seau's question to the Sonata,—* Que 
me veux tuSonate?” If it were not 
for the difficulty that might be pre- 
sented of managing something like 
the show of a story by the action, 
there would be no very cogent ob- 
jection to playing the music of the 
several scenes at random. Indeed, 
as it is, the librettos are of so conge- 
nial a nature with the music, that | 
defy you to tell much more than that, 
from certain reasons of love and jea- 
lousy, and so forth, unknown or very 
dimly imagined, a gentleman or lady 
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has committed suicide, and another 
lady or gentleman has been removed 
for instant execution; or haply, a 
lady ‘or gentleman goes mad, and 
after attention has been duly called 
by a tremendous stroke on the gong 
(which is as good as the “ oyez, oyez, 
oyez,” and the ringing of the bell- 
man, put together), this lady or gen- 
tleman sings an aria, which he or she 
embroiders with all manner of rou- 
ludes and _fioritures ; and after having 
gracefully obeyed the usual encore, 
finally dies, not “to soft music,” like 
Tilburina on the English stage, but 
to half-a-dozen grand orchestral 
crashes, the last notes of the aria be- 
ing musical screams, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, at the top of 
the artist’s voice, which are made to 
rise above the clattering of the cym- 
bals and the whole brazen din; and 
then the whilst the body is being re- 
moved from the footlights by the at- 
tendants, into whose arms it had 
fallen, there is one final crash in 
which band and chorus all emulously 
join, one more whack at the gong, 
and the curtain falls, and all is over, 
except the headach you can scarcely 
fail to have aequired during the per- 
formance. And thisis all you know 
about the business. But, 1t may be 
asked, why, if this be the case, are 
Donizetti's operas preferred to works 
of sterling merit? The reason is 
plain. ‘The principal singers prefer 
them, and are unwilling to act in 
others. And why? Simply be- 
cause each male and female finds 
among them operas in which the 
leading parts have been written for 
themselves; in which the compass, 
capabilities, peculiarities of their 
voices, and styles of singing, have 
been consulted ; in which (if they be 
not musicians, and few singers are) 
their ornaments, runs, fioritures, &c. 
have been prepared and written down 
for them, either by Donizetti himself 
or by some more competent musi- 
cian; in which, moreover, all the 
good music, and all the power of 
producing histrionic effects, is con- 
fined to the two parts, or, at the ut- 
most, three. How infinitely, then, 
must not these people prefer their 
own operas to any other—operas that 
were written, to display their excel- 
lences and conceal their defects, to 
operas in which neither the one nor 
the other were considered. Signor 
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Ronconi, for example, is on very 
different ground in the last act of 
Torquato Tusso and in the last act of 
Don Giovanni. In the former he is 
a great singer and a powerful actor ; 
in the second he is neither one nor 
the other. You pronounce him the 
best Torquato Tasso you ever saw ; 
one of the worst Don Juans in his 
high order as a singer. However 
bad, then, Donizetti's operas may be 
as a whole (and there is no person of 
sense or taste would venture to praise 
any of them as a work of art), there 
are parts in them which enable cer- 
tain singers to display themselves to 
greater advantage than they could in 
the compositions of any other master 
whatsoever, and therefore, wherever 
they have influence, they will exert 
it on behalf of themselves and of him 
who has written for their voices, and, 
as far as they may, against the per- 
formance of every other music. ‘The 
extreme partiality towards Donizetti 
entertained by a number of the ar- 
tistes here at present may be per- 
ceived, not alone from the bills of the 
Queen's Theatre, but likewise from 
the bills of public and the accounts 
of the queen’s and other private con- 
certs. There is, at least, twice as 
much of Donizetti’s music sung at 
these concerts as of the music of any 
other composer. Next in favour is 
Bellini. Rossini and Mozart are 
scarcely placed. They are “no- 
where” in the race. 

These circumstances also shew that 
the liking for Donizetti’s vapid noise 
has extended from the singers to a 
portion, at least, of fashionable so- 
ciety, and that portion the highest. 
The singers, in consequence, are en- 
couraged in their efforts to keep 
their favourite operas, or rather the 
operas which favour them, upon the 
Italian stage, and a manager, how- 
ever anxious to cater well for the 
public, is discountenanced in the at- 
tempt. The remarks which I have 
made with reference to Donizetti as 
the worst of all the composers whose 
works are continually before us, ap- 
ply, albeit, with less force to others 
who have taken the place of really 
better men, not by their intrinsic 
merits, but through the patronage of 
singers, the caprice of fashion, and 
the general want of pure taste. 
Bellini is one of those, though in 
mapy respects vastly superior to 
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Donizetti. Bellini was not without 
gentle and beautiful inspirations; he 
has produced several most charming 
melodies — things once heard never 
to be forgotten—and one little opera, 
La Sonnambula, which, even consi- 
dered as a whole, is exquisite. But 
here ends his praise ; he must not be 
named in comparison with Rossini, 
much less placed amongst the might- 
ier masters. Indeed, it is almost as 
absurd and unjust to put him in 
comparison with Rossini as_ that 
offended character himself considered 
It. 


Some operas, and acts of operas, of 


a different order from those we have 
hitherto been contemplating, were 
performed ; but upon a system which 
cannot be too strongly denounced as 
unfair towards the subscribers and 
frequenters of the Italian Theatre. 
The pieces to which I allude were 
given on off-nights, or for benefits, 
and not, in any instance I remember 
(exeept in Don Giovanni on one Sa- 
turday) reproduced. ‘These pieces, 
too, were cast with more of the 
strength of the company than was 
necessary (if available) in the paltry 


affairs represented on the subscrip- 


tion nights. Mark, then, how un- 
fair it is that the casual visitor should 
have the gratification of hearing a 
fine work from an approved com- 
poser, while the subscriber must be 
content with Beatrice di Tenda. 
Rossini, is considered, it is said, 
our highest circles, almost as anti- 
quated as Mozart. ‘Thus, too, Fashion 
lends its aid to keeping bad music on 
the stage at the Queen’s 
the subscribers are satisfied with such 
operas as have been produced during 
the greater part of the season, the 
manager need not complain. They 
are more easily put upon the stage 
than good ones. 

A good rule, and one that a mana- 
ger who looked to the public favour, 
and had his company under the pro- 
per discipline and control, might 
adopt with advantage, would be this: 
No opera shall be played for a bene- 
fit which is not afterwards brought 
forward with the same cast on the 
subscription nights. As toe the giv- 
ing the best operas that can be got up 
on off-nights, and not bringing them 
forward afterwards, | look upon it as 
® practice so insulting to the regular 
attendants at the theatre, that 
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wonder it should ever have been at- 
tempted by any manager on the one 
hand, or tolerated by the subscribers 
on the other. It is an old practice, 
and one can only attribute its con- 
tinued existence to the fact, that the 
attraction to the theatre with the 
majority of the subscribers is inde- 
pendent of the value of the music. 
While the practice is suffered to con- 
tinue undenounced, every manager 
will, of course, avail himseif of its use, 
and regard it as one of his legitimate 
sources of profit. I attribute no 
blame to any manager past or pre- 
sent. I protest against the system. 
There is not much left to be said 
nowadays about Lucia di Lammermoor 
(except that for my own particular, 
notwithstanding Persiani’s witchery, 
I never could get over the horrible 
travestie made of the great “tale of 
tears” alike by the poet! and the 
composer), or about Gli Puritani, or, 
indeed, any of the pieces played up to 
this time, that are not beneath criti- 
cism; except in respect of the 
singers who have replaced the old 
representatives. Giulia Grisi, no face 
has appeared that can equal in beauty 
of outline, in pathetic grace, and 
deep power of expression, that coun- 
tenance of yours, so wonderfully like 
to one of Guido’s finest Magd: ilens ; 
no singer has in any point surpassed 
you, no actress approached you: 
still you are the unrivalled queen of 
Italian tragic song. ‘There is a finer 
voice in town—one of the finest and 
most equal soprani ever heard, and 
perhaps the richest in natural notes. 
In this respect it is superior even to 
Sontag’s. But it is in possession of 
the fair German — Lutzer, 
and she will never, I should suppose, 
appear upon the Italian stage to in- 
terfere with your triumphs. Frenz- 
zolini and Moltini have appeared in 
some of your characters, and have 
had a qualified success; but they 
have not ruffled a single hue of your 
image in men’s breasts as the imper- 
sonation of these characters, nor have 
they snatched a single leaf from your 
laurel crown. Mademoiselle Mol- 
tini has a sweet voice, of limited 
compass and power, good discretion, 
and pleasing execution; and, in 2 
word, gives promise of being much 
better than she is, and something 
really good both as an actress and a 
singer. But great, 1 fear, she cannot 
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be. She wants the burning inspira- 
tions, and the capability of giving 
them breath and life. Madame 
Frenzzolini is an accomplished singer, 
with a good, but by no means first- 
rate, quality of voice,—very charm- 
ing execution, and much more than 
the histrionic powers that ordinarily 
fall to the lot of'a lyric actress. She 
makes a good “double” for your 
parts, but comes no nearcr. Madame 
Ronconi proved only second - rate, 
though not without merit. We have 
yet another prima donna; but she is 
long known to us, and appreciated 
according to her great deserts,—the 
gentle Persiani, with her delicate 
voice, so sweet and clear, her exqui- 
site intonation and delivery, her ad- 
mirable correctness and precision, 
her perfect purity and grace of exe- 
cution upon all occasions,— Persiani, 
the jewel of the orchestra, because 
she never gives first flute, or fiddle, 
or any other instrument, the slightest 
uneasiness or trouble. Giorgio Ron- 
coni has succeeded Tamburini. He 
has neither surpassed him as a singer, 
nor equalled him as an actor. His 
Don Juan, vocally and histrionically, 
was much inferior to Tamburinis. 
Still Ronconi is a first-rate artist. 
An excellent musician, with pure 
taste, excellent judgment, vast power, 
and admirable ease, he possesses a 
baritone voice of great compass, 
richness, and flexibility ; but it has 
faults, as had also 'Tamburini’s, which 
were increasing of late years. We 
might, perhaps, best express the 
faults of Ronconi’s voice by borrow- 
ing an illustration from the language 
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of painting: there is occasionally a 
want of light in the tones, and the 
outlines are too often harsh. Very 
great praise, too, in a large range of 
characters, must be accorded to him 
as a lyric actor. He is the first and 
greatest of all the new importations. 
(xuasco, with a tenor of limited com- 
pass, has great sweetness, and ex- 
tremely correct and pleasing execu- 
tion ; as an actor, too, he is deserving 
of applause. In the absence of 
Mario, he is a valuable accession to 
the company. Poggi I did not hear; 
he had a qualified success. But why 
dwell on tenors when we have Ru- 
bini in the field? Lablache, too, is 
at his old post, as great in every 
sense of the word as ever. But I 
have gossipped enough about the 
opera. I fear the garrulity of age is 
stealing on me. One word, how- 
ever, about the ballet! Perrot is 
here, as much the India- rubber man 
as he was ten years ago. Carlotta 
Grisi was here, and danced most 
charmingly as Giselle, in the most 
graceful and well-devised ballet we 
have seen fora long time. Mademoi- 
selle Fleury, a very young and pretty 
girl, and a danseuse of much pro- 
mise ; the fascinating Guy Stephan, 
and the enchanting Fanny Cerito, are 
here at present. The spirit in Ce- 
rito’s feet, and the charm in all her 
motions, were never more frolic or 
more winsome. ‘The ballet produced 
for her, however, Alma, ou la Fille de 
Feu, a poor piece of plagiary, is 
quite unworthy as a field for the 
little enchantress to display her 
magic art in. 
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Can any one tell me of a more com- 
fortable situation, on a cold winter's 
evening, than “our ain fireside ?” 
Does any old bachelor, wretched as 
the race generally are, feel otherwise 
than happy with his cosy fire and 
chatty friend to wile away the long 
December evening? Ah, reader! I see 
you think there is something wanting 
to perfect this picture of Benedictine 
felicity! But how, in this age of 
temperance and wish-wash, shall I 
venture to mention it? Well, well! 
let it be strictly confidential, and I 
will tell you that, after a long life of 
experience, I am decidedly of opinion 
that there is another indispensable 
requisite on such occasions, and that 
is a glass—a stiff’ glass—of genuine 
cognac and water. 

[ frequently enjoyed this swmmum 
bonum of human happiness last winter 
with my friend, Squire Waters. 

He is by no means a communica- 
tive man, and I fully believe that 
nothing but the excellence of my six- 
year-old cognac could haye procured 
me the history of his life. Now Zam 
a communicative man, and feel de- 
sirous to impart his adventures to as 
many others as possible. [low can I 
better attain this than by sending 
them to the Editor of the far-famed 
Fraser? Should they afford him 
one half the amusement the Squire 
afforded me, I have no fear of their 
acceptance ; but if otherwise (I warn 
him now, that he may pause ere he 
strikes so severe a blow at the interests 
of the public and of morality), I am 
resolved never to be philanthropic 
again ; and to take, the very night I 
hear of my bantling’s rejection, at 
least five stiff glasses of brandy and 
water. Will any man so far insult 
both me and my brandy as to say 
that I shall then be in a state other- 
wise than prejudicial to the interests 
of morality ? 

Alfred Waters is now about the 
age of forty. Ilis figure, though 
slight, is handsome ; his features regu- 
lar, and expressive of sense and reso- 
lution. Seldom haye I seen a more 
winning smile, or conversational 
powers more fascinating and agree- 
able. The following is, as nearly as 


I recollect, the history he gave me 
of his adventures :— 

I am the fifth child of a family of 
seven, all of whom still survive. 
My father, a Cumberland farmer, 
after giving mea good education at 
the University of Glasgow, sent me, 
at the age of eighteen, to London, 
where I entered as junior clerk in 
the firm of Hunton, Trubolt, and 
Co., Mark Lane, City. Without a 
friend in the vast metropolis, | was 
left entirely to my own guidance ; 
and, did you know the ardent nature 
ofmy temperament, you would readily 
believe that my lodgings in the City 
Road were chosen, less for any par- 
ticular advantage of comfort or eco- 
nomy, than for the beauty of my 
grumbling old landlady’s black-eyed 
daughter. 

Time passed pleasantly enough for 
three years, when my little pecuniary 
affairs began to be deranged. Per- 
haps [ had not been altogether so 
economical as I should have been, 
though by no means extravagant. 
I worked hard at my vocation ; but 
my employers, though pleased with 
my exertions, were illiberal in re- 
quiting them; and my father, be- 
lieving that I was to blame, withdrew 
his aid from me entirely, and at last 
ceased all intercourse, so that I was 
left without friends, and much strait- 
ened in pecuniary circumstances. 

There are thousands of young men 
in London who have no acquaintances 
beyond the few they are brought in 
contact with by business (if, indeed, 
acquaintances these can be called), 
and one or two young men of their 
own age. Commencing, as soon as 
they come to town, the wearisome 
toil of a City merchant's counting- 
house, where they begin at nine in 
the morning, take their solitary and 
hasty meal at an eating-house in the 
middle of the day, and do not cease 
their labour till night, when, ex- 
hausted and worn out by prolonged 
exertion, they have neither time nor 
inclination to cultivate acquaintances. 


{ 


Many who are desirous of being re- 
ceived into the cirele of respectal le 
families procure introductions Tron 
the country ; but such is the selfish- 
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ness of London society, that these 
seldom prove availing against the 
almost universal rule, “ We will have 
no new acquaintance who is not 
rich, or from whom nothing is to be 
gained,” and truly a friendless mer- 
chant’s clerk comes peculiarly under 
these denominations. What to us 


are the gaieties, the splendours of 


this vast capital, the beauty of its 
edifices, the wealth of its merchants, 
the luxury of its inhabitants? The 
solitary, dark, small room, where the 
remembrance of a scanty salary makes 
us stint the fire, is all our home—it 
is lighted by no face we love, cheered 
by no voice we care to hear. 

Often, when receiving the imperious 
mandates of my harsh employer, who 
was as much my inferior in education 
and feeling as my superior in wealth, 
did I revert with mixed bitterness 
and pleasure to the days of my boy- 
hood in Cumberland, when the blood 
danced free in my veins, when my 
cheek was not pale, nor my con- 
science clouded by indulgence in the 
prevailing vice of cities. Speaking 
of this vice, it is one to which those 
of our tribe who, like me, inherit a 
warm temperament, are peculiarly 
exposed, being debarred the society 
of virtuous females, and exposed to 
the alluring temptations of the nu- 
merous filles de joie who crowd our 
metropolis — it is, in fact, the grand 
rock upon which countless multitudes 
of us split. 

I was now twenty-two years of 
age, and my income was but ninety 
pounds per annum; a scanty sum to 
get through the year with in London, 
you will allow, yet I always dressed 
well, and my temperance and regu- 
larity insured me good health. My 
endeavours to procure a better situa- 
tion were all in vain. Influential 
friends or a lucky chance were neces- 
sary, but Fortune sent me neither. 
I was far from sitting easy under my 
narrow circumstances, and an event 
which occurred at this time made me 
still more discontented with my lot. 

I had seldom found more pleasure 
in quitting the murky atmosphere of 
town than on that lovely Sabbath 
when I first met Nancy Ileyw ood. 
It was the evening of a summer's 
day —a day such as is seldom known 
in our northern clime—a day on 
which the kingly charioteer of heaven 
seems to hold’ some high festival, 
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and robe himself in more majestic 
lustre. ‘There was a dreamy stillness 
in the air, a music in the far-off hum 
of the distant city sinking to repose, 
a fragrance in the soft breath of 
heaven, as stealing amid the flowering 
shrubs it seemed afraid to awake 
them from their evening sleep; all, 
in short, told of one of those few days 
which last in loveliness from their 
dawning to their close—so full of 
every fine essence of joy that we 
tremble to see them pass, lest we 
should never meet any thing so beau- 
tiful upon earth again. Walking 
musingly along, I observed a gentle- 
man with a peculiarly beautiful girl 
hanging on his arm. Slightly above 
the middle size, her features regular 
and sweetly expressive, hair black as 
the sloe, a broad and splendid brow, 
with eyes as pure and bright as if 
a thousand diamonds had been melted 
to furnish forth their deep and flash- 
ing lustre. A colour, glorious as that 
upon the brow of morning, warmed 
her cheek, and a quick “untaught 
grace moved in her full and easy 
limbs. Pardon me these raptures, 
but even yet I know no bounds to 
admiration when I speak of Nancy 
Heywood. A slight blush testified 
that she noticed my absorbed gaze. I 
followed at a little distance with feel- 
ings I can searcely describe. At last 
they entered a small, neat house in 
Bayswater. I felt oppressed with a 
deep feeling of loneliness. My habits 
and notions had long been opposed to 
the idea of love at first sight, ut now 
I felt it in all its power. The morn- 
ing dawned ere I could tear myself 
from her neighbourhood ; and I felt 
the hot tear trickling down my cheek, 
as, with weary step, I paced down 
Oxford Street on my way home. 
What a lonely being was I! how 
cloudy the horizon of my fate! how 
happy —how very happy could I be 
with such a companion as she! My 
usual pursuits had become distasteful, 
my hard and fruitless labour yet 
more wearisome. 

For several days my leisure hours 
were all spent in walking near her 
abode. I could see that the house- 
hold consisted but of herself, her 
companion of the gardens, and a 
single servant. She was left alone 
in the house one evening, and I re- 
solved at all hazards to speak to her. 
I knocked, and she came to the door, 
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but such was my agitation that I 
could hardly speak. At last I mus- 
tered courage to say that I was sick, 
and begged a glass of water. She 
appeared confused, but complied. 
Ere her return I had entered and 
closed the door. Her surprise and 
fear were evinced by a slight shriek ; 
but love gave me confidence, and I 
poured forth my tale with all the 
fervour of real feeling. Her fear had 
evidently vanished ; but she reproach- 
ed me with my boldness, and desired 
me immediately to withdraw. In 
vain did I entreat—she only became 
more resolute. “ Lady,” I said, “ gal- 
lantry and duty compel me to obey : 
may you never feel such anguish as 
you inflict on me!” Sick and faint 
I staggered against the wall. Her 
woman's heart was moved: it was 
impossible to doubt my sincerity. 
She took me into the parlour, and 
tendered me a glass of wine. I need 
not describe what else was said; but, 
ere an hour, I sat on the sofa with 
my arm round Nancy Heywood, and 
possessed of all her history. Her 
parents resided in Devonshire. The 
gentleman with whom she lived had 
wiled her from her home; and, to 
complete his villany, he now treated 
her with neglect and even cruelty. 
Our téte-d-tete was interrupted by a 
knock at the door; it was he, and 
what was to be done? It was quickly 
repeated, and there was nothing for 
it but to creep under the sofa. The 
servant soon returned, and they had 
supper, my rival sitting on the very 
sofa under which I lay. I did not 
fail to note his unkindness of manner 
during the meal. My position was 
by no means comfortable; and, to 
add to its desagrémens, he gave me 
accidentally a severe kick on the shin. 
I know not what madness prompted 
me—perhaps it was my dislike of the 
man, perhaps only the irritating oper- 
ation I had undergone—but, at all 
events, [could not suppress an angr 

oath, whilst I returned the kick wit 

compound interest. ‘The mine was 
blown, and the miner had scarcel 

emerged when he was favoured wit 

a buffet, such as Fortune could only 
have intended for an ox. You 
see I am neither a tall nor a 
strongly built man, but when my 
mettle is put to the test, there are 
few can withstand me. After a fierce 
struggle, my opponent lay bleeding 
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and senseless on the floor. During 
the fray the servant had fainted, and 
Nancy leant, pale as death, against 
the wall. She now hastened to raise 
my rival’s head, but the wretch struck 
her a violent blow, accompanying 
the unmanly act with a disgusting 
epithet, and swearing that he would 
murder her. Nancy knew with whom 
she had to deal, and, hastening for 
her bonnet, we left the house. 

Imagine my situation, with this 
lovely creature cast upon my hands. 
She was thrown entirely on the pro- 
tection of an utter stranger, without 
a friend in the wide world but my- 
self. In vain did she endeavour to 
refrain from tears; powerful as was 
the self-control of this exquisite wo- 
man, they defied restraint, and chased 
each other in pearly profusion down 
her pale cheek. We rode in a cab 
to my lodgings at Kennington, where, 
ordering supper, I demanded a private 
audience of my worthy landlady. 

My stock of cash was but eight 
pounds, and my annual salary but 
ninety. I told Mrs, Williams that I 
was married, and bargained for a 
slight rise in the rent. She was 
troublesomely inquisitive and grum- 
bling; and, though she both liked 
and stood somewhat in awe of me, 
my eloquence could not prevent her 
declaring that she disbelieved my 
story and would not have us in her 
house. I always took the same plan 
with her in these cases; I told her 
that we were to occupy her rooms, 
that she was to have so much a week, 
and that she had better go down 
stairs and say no more about it, ad- 
ding, with the air of an injured man, 
whilst I chucked her under the chin, 
that “ She was a good woman enough, 
if it were not for her humours.” 
There is no doubt Mrs. Williams 
never intended to give way on these 
occasions, but her resolutions in- 
variably vanished next morning. 

My poor Nancy was yet like Rachel, 
weeping and refusing to be comforted. 
1 tried all my powers of consolation, 
I caressed and cheered her. “ Re- 
member,” she said, with touching 
simplicity, “ that I am alone in the 
world, but for you! Will you indeed 
love me, and let no one harm me ?” 
Her lovely bosom heaved with emo- 
tion ; her large black eyes, glistening 
in their tears, fixed on me a look of 
unutterable tenderness; my heart 
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felt as if rising into my throat to 
suffocate me, and I could scarcely 
articulate, “ Nancy, may my Maker 
desert me the day that I desert thee!” 
‘Thus were our nuptials solemnised. 
I dried her tears, and we had soon 
forgotten, in our mutual happiness, 
both the events of the evening and 
the dull prospects of the future. 

I took care to conceal this con- 
nexion from my fellow clerks. It 
was absolutely necessary to fall on 
some means of increasing our income ; 
and, though we often resolved our- 
selves into a committee of ways and 
means, we always found that, though 
the ways were abundant, the means 
were ever wanting. Fortune, how- 
ever, seemed to favour us. Nancy 
was a proficient at various kinds of 
fancy work, which added a little to 
our income; and I took another de- 
partment in the counting-house, with 
a salary of a hundred and thirty 
pounds. 

There lodged in the same house 
with us a young barrister, named 
Johnson, a little dark man, appa- 
rently not much troubled with 
briefs. His features were plain, but 


his manners, when he pleased, were 


singularly fascinating. Llighly edu- 
cated and possessed of a vast store 
of general information, he always 
adapted his conversation to the per- 
son with whom he conversed. Keenly 
discriminating, he seldom failed to 
detect the weak point of his friend’s 
character, and scrupled not to play 
upon it if it suited his ends. His 
management of me was masterly. 
Nancy had inspired him with a vio- 
lent flame, which he spared no pains 
to gratify. He soon saw that my 
disposition was the very reverse of 
‘eal, that it was unsuspicious and 
confiding; and he therefore plied 
every means to worm himself into 
close friendship with me. He knew 
that, unlike other men similarly sit- 
uated, nothing could please me more 
than his praising Nancy, and he 
failed not to enlarge frequently upon 
her merits, whilst with herself he 
used every art to insinuate himself 
into her good graces. So complete 
was my trust in his honour that I 
even approved of his frequently 
visiting her during my long hours of 
business in the City, and was pleased 
with the idea that my absence would 
thus hapg less heavily on her hands. 
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[ have already said that I am far 
from jealous, but equally far am I 


from winking at my own dishonour. 
Like Othello, 


“T’d rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others’ uses.”’ 


I doubt if any woman, not bound 
by the sacred tie of marriage, can 
continue always faithful. She sins 
and dishonours herself with her 
lover ; and why, if the passion seize 
her, should she not gratify her incli- 
nations with another? She has no 
trumpet-tongued conscience to si- 
lence, for the sin is little, if at all, 
greater than that she daily commits. 
Already beyond the pale of virtuous 
society, the fear of scorn and the de- 
sire of fair fame have no hold on 
her, and can it be supposed that she 
will curb her dispositions or restrain 
her desires merely to gratify the 
pride or lust of him who keeps her 
in this abject state of moral degrada- 
tion? However this may be, poor 
Nancy fell. The smooth tongue of 
the barrister was too much for the 
kindlier affection of the merchant's 
clerk. 

I had been later than usual one 
Saturday night, and returning home 
over London bridge and down by 
the Elephant and Castle, I indulged 
in all the pleasing anticipations of the 
smiling face, the gentle attentions, 
which would greet me there. The 
labours of the week were over; I 
was tired and hungry, but rest, re- 
freshment, and love awaited me, and 
the next day was all our own. With 
an affectionate and lovely mistress, a 
pleasant and honourable friend, what 
else could I desire? The door was 
opened by the boy, who exclaimed, 
ere I had gained our room, “ Mrs. 
Waters is out, sir, and she desired 
me to give you this letter.” How 
unkind, I thought, to be absent at 
this hour, and on a Saturday night 
too, the night of all others I like so 
well! Hastening up stairs, I opened 
the following precious epistle, where 
my faithless she sought to excuse 
herself and console me by the ridicu- 
lous maxims of the pseudo-philosophy 
of fatalism — the fashionable religion 
now-a-days of abandoned women and 
worthless men :— 


‘Dearest Alfred,—I cannot leave 
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without bidding youadieu! Do not call 
me worthless or unfuithful, 1 but obey 
the decrees of Fate. It was ordained 
that I should love your rival, and it 
would be vain to strive against it. Had 
I done otherwise, my efforts would have 
but rendered us both unhappy in seeking 
to counteract what could not be averted, 
I have thus taken the wisest course. 
Though my love is now another's, I will 
ever think of you with feelings of the 
warmest and most sincere friendship. 
Adieu! dearest Alfred ; by our past love, 
by our short, though sweet hours of hap- 


piness, I implore you to judge gently of 


your *¢ Nancy.” 


I was alone again, and life became 
wearisome without my fair partner. 
There was no communication betwixt 
me and my friends in Cumberland, 
save, once or twice a year, a long, 
kind letter from my excellent and 
truly noble mother. ‘These letters 
were written in secret, for the family 
would listen to no reconciliation, and 
could only be despatched when she 
chanced to pay a visit to a somewhat 
distant town, for it was dangerous to 
trust them to the village post-office. 
When the labours of the day were 
over, there was now no attraction to 
lure me home; home, in fact, had 
become insipid and distasteful. I 
have already said that the gates of 
such society as suited my manners 
and habits were closed against me, 
for in London gold or friends alone 
can open them. ‘To fill up the void, 
I was induced to associate with many 
who were much my inferiors. One 
young man, in particular, courted 
my acquaintance, and, not knowing 
his character, I did not discourage 
his advances. He was about twenty- 
five years of age, of rather sallow 
complexion, and negligent in his 
dress. He held a very poor situation 
in a public office, and was married to 
a pretty and pleasant-looking woman, 
with whom he lived in lodgings at 
Islington. The salary allowed him 
was by no means sufficient for his 
support, but he had a small capital 
of about 700/. which he lent out in 
trifling sums to clerks in mercantile 
and other offices, at the moderate in- 
terest of half-a-crown per pound per 
month, or one hundred and fifty per 
cent per annum. There was never 
any want of applicants for a loan, and 
if any remonstrated with his usurious 
terms, his ready answer was, “There 
is no compulsion to borrow of me; if 
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you don’t, I can lay out my money 
better elsewhere.” He was a constant 
frequenter of public houses, for it 
was in them that he transacted all 
his business, and the landlords knew 
and liked him well, for he was con- 
stantly bringing bevies of foolish 
young men to spend the evening in 
gaming. I could never detect him 
cheating, but I always observed that 
he invariably came off a gainer. I 
was insensibly led to become a pretty 
regular frequenter at a tavern, where 
he, I, and two other young men 
used to spend our evenings at baga- 
telle or cards. 

From trifling stakes we rose to 
higher sums, and at last one or two 
were losers to the extent of forty 
pounds. The I. O. U.s now began 
to circulate pretty freely, no one 
doubting but they would ultimately 
be honoured. 1 saw the dangerous 
career [ was commencing, and would 
fain have drawn back, but could not, 
for I was a considerable winner. 
Gradually the tables turned, and T 
was a loser of ten pounds. Resolved 
to quit this reprehensible amusement, 
I kept away for about a fortnight. 
Unfortunately, however, my sallow 
friend induced me to go in one even- 
ing and see a bet decided at bagatelle. 
Cards were soon introduced, and I 
consented to risk two pounds in the 
hope of gaining back my ten. In 
this I succeeded, but was reproached 
for secking to rise after so much suc- 
cess. At twelve o'clock I found 
myself very tipsy and a loser of 
nearly forty pounds. I recollect no 
more of that night's debauch, but 
next Morning there were presented 
to me obligations signed by myself 
for various sums, amounting to nearly 
a hundred pounds. 

For these I was induced to grant 
promissory notes payable at six 
months’ date. ‘These were purchased 
at @ discount by my usurious friend, 
who intimated that, unless duly paid, 
1€ should certainly cause me to be 
thrown into prison. 

My situation was truly painful. 
To provide for these bills was impos- 
sible, and it was in vain that, mght 
after night, I tossed upon a sleepless 
pillow, revolving schemes to extri- 
cate me from my difficulties. 

Comparatively few are aware of 
the extent to which smuggling is 
carried on in the port of London. 
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Multitndes derive their sole subsist- 
ence from it. ‘There is a Jew who 
for ten years has supplied the clerks 
in the public offices of London with 
smuggled cigars. ‘That they are 
really smuggled there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, for the same cigars 
which he supplies at twenty shillings 
a respectable tobacconist cannot sell 
for less than thirty or thirty-five. 
I know a Portuguese who supports 
himself and a family solely by smug- 
gling cochineal in the crown of his 
hat. It is singular to observe the 
light in which truly excellent and 
moral men view this crime. They 
never seem to refiect that it is an ob- 
vious fraud, and as undoubtedly an 
act of theft as the picking ofa pocket. 
When George [V. dined at Holy- 
rood Palace in the metropolis of Scot- 
land, he called for whisky, and added, 
“Give me the genuine usquebaugh, 
and none of your parliamentary 
wash.” The custom-regulations of 
this country are not only excellent in 
themselves, but well and carefully 
carried into execution, yet the illicit 
trade will continue to exist as long as 
its exercise is looked upon as neither 
degrading nor dishonourable. 

It was to this resource that I be- 
took myself to provide for the im- 
pending bills. On a dark evening 
in October I joined two acquaintances 
in an attempt to smuggle a quantity 
of cigars from a vessel lying in the 
river off Limehouse. The better to 
hide our intention, we hired a boat 
near Southwark bridge, and rowed 
down against tide, I steering, and the 
other two pulling each a pair of sculls. 
The mate of the vessel was te drop 
the cigars into our wherry as we 
passed under the bow of the vessel. 

Slowly and quietly we rowed to our 
destination, received our precious 
freight, and continued our course 
down the river to avoid suspicion. 
Scarcely had we left the vessel, when 
a hue and cry was raised. We turned 
our boat and made all speed towards 
Southwark bridge, where a cab was 
waiting us. The tide was in our fa- 
vour, and we pulled along cheerily, 
but we found that a Thames police- 
boat was in our wake, and, in spite 
of all our endeavours, it gained upon 
us rapidly. There was a third pair 
of sculls in the boat, and, seeing that 
we were losing ground, I unshipped 
the helm and set to work. The 
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additional impetus shot our little 
boat rapidly through the water, 
but the want of a steersman and 
the darkness of the night made 
us strike against another boat com- 
ing in an opposite direction. In 
a moment, the enemy was upon us; 
my companions were seized, and | 
had scarcely time to jump into the 
boat which met us. Its sole occu- 
pant was a little boy, whom I laid 
upon the seat, and set myself down 
upon him to keep him quiet, pulling 
lustily towards Horsleydown, where 
the nearest stairs were situated. In 
vain did I counsel the little wretch 
to be quiet ; he kicked and screamed 
most determinedly. My opponents 
were alongside, and it was absolutely 
necessary to get rid of the little vol- 
cano under me; so I seized him by 
the collar and a certain part of the 
indescribables, and pitched him neck 
and crop into the police-boat, taking 
care that he should come right upon 
the breast of the stroke-oarsman. 
This caused some confusion in the 
camp of the foe, during which | 
gained the stairs, rushed across 
Tooley Street, and speedily lost both 
myself and the police amid the pur- 
lieus of that classic neighbourhood. 

It was nearly twelve when I 
gained my lodgings, and scarcely had 
{ been there an eer when I found 
the police were again upon me. ‘This 
was sadly disheartening, for I had 
trusted that my companions would 
not have betrayed me. I contrived, 
however, to give them the slip, and 
made towards the West End, where 
I slept that night. Next day, I 
hired a room at Paddington, and 
wrote to my ore resigning 
my situation. ‘They answered me 
very kindly, remitting me a small 
sum for arrears of salary, and a fur- 
ther present of twenty pounds. | 
now resolved to oun myself, 
and was accordingly lodged in pri- 
son; but in a fortnight was set at 
liberty, upon payment of a fine of 
ten pounds. 

The accursed bills still hung over 
me, and the time of their liquidation 
was close at hand. My kind creditor 
would not be persuaded that I had 
no friends to assist me; and, in the 
hope of compelling them to come 
forward, he threw me into prison 
After a few months, I took the be- 
nefit of the Insolvent Act. 
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Though gifted with an elastic, and 
even resolute, turn of mind, the 
prison-walls fairly broke my spirits. 
Reflect, kind reader, on the high as- 
spirings, the sanguine hopes, the gay 
visions of youth, and think how the 
loathsome contamination ofa debtor's 
gaol must break and blast them! I 
quitted the King’s Bench with only 
two shillings in my pocket. ‘The 
feeling of liberty newly regained for 
a moment animated me, and I walked 
quickly forward towards Denmark 
Hill, to visit the green fields my 
fancy had so often dwelt upon during 
my long and tedious confinement. I 
had scarcely reached it, when a feel- 
ing of painful exhaustion reminded 
me that my worn and emaciated 
body was wnequal to its wonted ex- 
ertion. The first feeling of utter 
poverty is horrible. ‘The gay ap- 
parel and cheerful look of the 
passers-by seem all to be in mockery 
of you. I entered a little alehouse, 
partook of a frugal meal, and, tired 
and sick, remained there during the 
night. The bill cost me my last 
farthing ; nothing was left, even for 
breakfast. ‘There was but one friend 
to whom [ could bring myself to 
apply ; but, on reaching his lodgings, 
[ found he had left town. Night 
came, and I was yet wandering to 
and fro, hungry, sick, and miserable. 
That night I slept concealed amid a 
heap of baskets in Covent Garden 
Market. Another day of hunger 
and wretchedness passed over, and I 
found myself walking hither and 
thither in the Regent’s Park. I was 
tempted to beg, though the very 
thought made me almost mad. An 
elderly gentleman was passing by ; 
| went up to him; but ere I had ut- 
tered two words, a feeling of irre- 
pressible loathing and disgust came 
over me,—I staggered back to the 
paling, and resolved that not even 
the pangs of death should lead me to 
such utter degradation. I wandered 
down Regent Street,—its gorgeously 
dressed prostitutes strangely con- 
trasting with my utter destitution. 
Again I had recourse to the shelter 
of the previous night ; but want and 
misery had done their work, and I 
raved in the delirium of a burning 
fever. I remember but little more 
of that night, save my being con- 
veyed to the police-station, and 
thence to St. George’s Hospital. 
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In a week, my recovery was com- 
plete; and through the friendship, 
or rather compassion, of a medical 
student, I got a temporary situation 
in a lawyer's office. When this en- 
gagement was completed, I got sundry 
pieces of employment from various 
offices. This lasted for afew months, 
when I accepted an engagement of 
150/. per annum from a Spanish mer- 
cantile house. 1 continued there 
about a year; and my employers, 
who were liberal and clever mer- 
chants, were so highly pleased with 
my sagacity and knowledge of busi- 
ness, that they offered me a very ex- 
cellent situation in their establish- 
ment at Cadiz. 

Sitting in my lodgings one even- 
ing, and preparing for my approach- 
ing departure, a letter was handed in, 
which I at once recognised as my fa- 
ther’s hand-writing. It was brief, 
and evidently written in great agita- 
tion, requesting my immediate pre- 
sence at home, as my mother was at 
the point of death, and nought but 
my presence could soothe her parting 
hours. That night saw me once 
again on my way to Cumberland. 

L alighted about a mile from my 
destination ; and, desiring the coach- 
man to leave my portmanteau at the 
village inn, proceeded on foot. 

Brookside is one of the most pic- 
turesque little villages I know: it 
lies in a rather narrow valley, slop- 
ing gently from east to west, and 
bounded on the north and south by 
long ranges of low hills, so that it 
bursts unexpectedly on the sight of 
the traveller only when he has al- 
most reached it. My father’s house 
stands in the outskirts of the village, 
on the western side. 

It was a lovely evening in July, 
and the sun had just set amid a 
red glow, which denoted a continu- 
ance of the warm and genial weather. 
1 descended the hill, with my eye 
resting on the well-remembered scenes 
of childhood. The murmur of the 
little waterfall, and the chime of the 
village-clock struck upon my ear 
like the tales of years gone by. I 
passed the brook where I had so often 
angled,—the green sward where, 
with my light-hearted playmates, I 
had wiled away so many joyous 
hours of play, and | sat me down on 
the rustic seat I had so often te- 
nanted, and the vision of my boy- 
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hood stole upon my soul. It ap- 
peared as if my playmates had but 
just left me,—that I had slept on 
that seat, and the rest of my sad life 
was but a long and painful dream. 
Already had I clasped my hands, 
with the piety of those days, to thank 
God that such things were not, but 


my eye glanced on the little sheet of 


water at my feet, and it gave me 
back the figure of a full-grown man, 
—the spell was broken, and I hung 
my throbbing head upon my breast. 
I passed through the village-streets, 
recognised by none, though recog- 
nising many, and stood once again 
before “the old house at home.” 
At the window sat a lady with a 
handkerchief at her eyes; a pang of 
fear struck me lest I was too late to 
see my mother in life. I rushed 
into the house, and entered the well- 
remembered apartment where she, 
who had there travailed with us all, 
now lay in sickness, with but one of 
her numerous oflspring to comfort 
her. The usual tokens of the sick 
room were scattered around, and 
there sat by the bedside a tall and 
singularly beautiful woman, whom I 
did not then recognise as the sister L 
had known but as a playful child. 
My heavenly mother lay pale and 
emaciated, her head propped with 
pillows. At my entrance, as if she 
had known my step, her eyelids were 
raised, but speedily closed again, 
though she was evidently labouring 
under deep agitation. She had not 
spoken for two days, but now con- 
trived to mutter a request that I 
should this night watch with her. 
We were alone, and I drew my chair 
to the bedside, and watched the fea- 
tures I loved so well. About mid- 
night, she seemed to summon all her 
energies, raised herself slightly in 
the bed, and exclaimed, “ Alfred.” 
Her outstretched hand fell, for the 
exertion had been too much; buat 
with a strong effort she muttered, 
“my blessing!” For two hours 
more I watched, and was leaning 
back on the chair, amid sad and 
bitter thoughts, when, all at once, it 
struck me that there pervaded the 
silent room a yet more solemn still- 
ness. I turned to my mother, but 
behold I was alone. 


Alfred Waters. 


[ August, 1842. 


The next two days and nights I 
sat by the corpse of the only being 
that had truly loved me—the only 
being I had truly loved. In her 
drawer I found a bible with my name 
upon it, which she had evidently in- 
tended to present to me when oppor- 
tunity occurred. I took, and would 
not have parted with it for the 
wealth of Egypt. 

It is not my intention to describe 
to you the great mental change I 
now underwent; suffice it to say, 
that she had marked for me her fa- 
vourite passages in the book of Holy 
Writ, and that the God she served 
had listened to his creature's prayers, 
and sent them with healing to the 
soul of her favourite son. 

On the third day she was buried, 
and the next day I was to depart. 
It was midnight when I sought for 
the last time the little churchyard 
where all I loved was laid. I had 
not slept since my arrival, had 
scarcely tasted food, and no tear had 
yet soothed the anguish of my soul. 
For an hour I sat beside her grave ; 
the sluices of my pent-up feelings 
were at last loosed,—tears stole down 
my fevered cheeks, and, for the first 
time for many years, I poured forth, 
from an overfiowing heart, a long 
and fervent prayer to the Author of 
my being. Never on earth shall I 
forget that prayer: perhaps, when 
thousands of years have rolled into 
the gulf of time, my soul shall hold 
it amongst the sweetest of its recol- 
lections! 

The next morning dawned in love- 
liness ; and as I took from the top of 
the London coach my last glance at 
the village churchyard, I felt that 
my sorrow was a holy sorrow, for it 
had lost its heaviness. 

My sweet Mary has often told you 
the rest of my life-—how, by un- 
swerving integrity and unwearied 
application, 1 gained both friends 
and wealth in the gay land of Spain. 
Perhaps, amongst the luckiest events 
that have befallen me, was my meet- 
ing her. ‘Ten years have passed 
since our nuptials, and there is yet 
no abatement in the respect and love 
I bear towards my beautiful and 
gifted wife. 
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